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Turis is a work in the very best German 
style. A chapter runs to nearly four hundred 
pages, the introduction to upwards of seven 
hundred, and each page is the very largest 
octavo, closely printed, and containing more 
matter than a page of the Classical Review, 
and the work on the title-page does not pro- 
fess to be, like Mr. Casaubon’s, A Hey to all 
Mythologies, but merely to deal with one 
mythology, the Greek, and only with one 
aspect of that, its relation to Oriental reli- 
gions. It is surely not with a light heart 
that one sits down to master the contents of 
such a work, with the prospect of a second 
and a third such volume yet to appear. Nor 
is one encouraged by the statement which 
meets one directly in the preface, that the 
whole work is based on the fundamental 
idea of an unbroken and general community 
of culture between the Greeks and_ the 
Orientals. The idea is as irritating as that 
of the Baconian authorship of Shakspere. 
But, lo! when one takes up the book, one is 
undone: it is intoxicating ; everything else 
must be put on one side, and you can do 
nothing else but read the book, and though 
it takes five days hard reading, it is—ex- 
travagant as the statement may sound— 
worth the time expended. 

The work begins with a critical review of 
all the most important attempts that have 
been made in ancient times and modern to 
explain the meaning and origin of cults and 
myths. In this examination the author has, 
according to the preface, endeavoured to put 
aside all prepossessions and conduct the in- 
vestigation without prejudice, in order to 
lay a safe foundation, if not for his own 
theory, at any rate for a better solution of 
NO. XI, VOL. IL. 





AND MYTHS. 


the problem dealt with. It must therefore 
be regarded as a fresh instance of the truth 
that virtue is itself its own reward that the 
result of Herr Gruppe’s long criticism of his 
predecessors is to establish the really fun- 
damental idea of the book—which of course 
is that Herr Gruppe’s key is right and every- 
body else’s wrong. With the attempts made 
before the present century to explain the 
origin of myths, and the success with which 
Herr Gruppe successively overturns and 
triumphantly tramples on them, we do not 
propose to deal here. It is enough to say that 
these pages are most fascinating reading. 
They are so full of brilliant writing, profound 
learning, wholesome scepticism, and admir- 
able common sense, that one’s curiosity— 
and again it is the irony of fate which has 
led to a consummation so widely opposed to 
the author’s careful endeavour, as we are 
warned in the preface, to exclude everything 
that can excite the curiosity of the reader— 
becomes most eager to learn how Herr 
Gruppe will maintain his own thesis. The 
reader feels that the author must be above 
the ordinary arguments designed to prove 
the dependence of early Greece on Egypt 
and the Orient for its civilisation, art, and 
mythology ; and yet how is it possible that 
evidence strong enough to convince such an 
admirable sceptic as Herr Gruppe can have 
escaped all his predecessors? With this 
undercurrent of eager curiosity running in 
one’s mind one readily agrees with the author 
in dismissing the Rationalists, such as Grote, 
who will persist in endeavouring to import 
reason into myths which are evidently de- 
stitute of reason; and in dismissing the 
Localists, who, from the topographical fea- 
tures of one locality, try to derive an 
explanation for a myth which so far from 
being local is universal. But when the 
author next proceeds to open an attack on 
the school of Grimm the reader begins to 
feel that things are becoming serious. The 
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explanation of the origin of mythology 
offered by this school is based on the teach- 
ing that the tales of gods and heroes 
enshrined in the poetry of a Homer are 
derived from the folk-lore, the mdrchen, and 
the popular poetry of the people to which 
the epic poet belonged: the people alone can 
create myths, and the people can create 
myths alone. Myth is the form in which 
the people expresses its feelings. Now, 
Herr Gruppe points out, the people as a 
whole cannot compose ; some one individual 
must first invent the tale, and from the 
narrow circle of his hearers the tale must 
spread from circle to circle until it gradually 
permeates the whole people. If it does 
so spread it becomes popular poetry and 
national. It is the expression of the people’s 
feeling only in the sense that it alone has 
commended itself to the feelings of the 
people, whereas countless rival attempts 
have failed to commend themselves to the 
popular taste, have perished in the struggle 
for existence. But in what other way does 
the epic of literature survive in the struggle 
and become national? Plainly in both cases 
the function of the public is not creative but 
critical, in both cases it weeds out what it 
does not approve. It matters not from 
what point in the area of the nation the tale 
takes its start, the conditions which deter- 
mine whether it shall or shall not spread in 
ever-widening circles from the spot into 
which it was first cast by the artist, until 
its final circle comprises the whole of the 
nation, are identical in both cases. But 
into what part of the nation is the myth 
first cast? Is it necessarily cast first 
amongst the lower classes of society, as is 
assumed by the Grimm school? On the 
contrary, it is matter of common observa- 
tion that the lower classes endeavour to 
imitate the enjoyments and amusements of 
the upper, and in literature the fact is 
undoubted ; the songs and anecdotes, «c., 
which in one generation are the exclusive 
property of the upper classes, in the next 
generation or the next after that sink to 
the middle and lower classes. So far as 
observation can establish any conclusion, it 
is that the direction of the current in these 
matters is from the upper to the lower 
strata, not the opposite. But in any case 
the Grimm school leave the origin of myths 
quite unexplained. Granted that the point 
in society at which myths about the 
gods always originate is somewhere in the 
lower strata, what external force or in- 
ternal impulse is it that compelled the 
people to imagine that there were gods 
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outside the world, and to bend the knee to. 
them ? 

We now come to the school of Comparative 
Mythologists, represented by Adalbert Kuhn 
and Max Miiller, who undertake to ascertain 
what gods the original Indo-Europeans wor- 
shipped, in the same way as it has been 
ascertained what plants they cultivated and 
what animals they had domesticated, and 
who announce to the world as the result of 
their investigations that the gods of the pro- 
ethnic period were nature-gods, and _ its 
myths nature-myths. Herr Gruppe begins 
his examination of this theory with a review 
of those gods whose names have been estab- 
lished for the pro-ethnic period by etymo- 
logical equations which do not violate the 
principles of Comparative Philology. Such 
are indeed few, but they are the names of 
nature-powers. That the words Dyaus, 
Uranos, Helios, do go back to Indo-Germanic 
times, the most cautious of philologists may 
safely admit; and words are the names of 
things, therefore the things, in this case 
gods, were known to the people who pos- 
sessed the names for them? Not quite: 
words are certainly the names of things ; 
but, unfortunately they are the names of 
other things also in many cases. The etymo- 
logical equations referred to prove that the 
Indo-Europeans before their dispersion had 
names for the sun, the sky, &e. : they do not 
prove that the Indo-Europeans prayed to 
these phenomena of nature. But by violat- 
ing the laws of Comparative Philology, which 
they protest must never be violated, the 
Comparative Mythologists succeed in im- 
puting many other gods to the pro-ethnic 
period. With regard to these gods Herr 
Gruppe shows two things. First, it is those 
gods of whose functions, or the derivation of 
whose names, we know least, that are most 
plausibly identified. None of the public 
gods of the Greeks can be identified with 
a Hindu god without being violently wrested 
from his natural sphere, whereas a name of 
which we know so little as we know of 
Mamers or the Swabian hunter Marten can 
make no protest when it is identified with 
the Hindu Marutas. Next, viewing these 
identifications from the philological side, 
merely as etymological equations, we cannot 
but feel suspicious when we observe that 
these identifications never extend beyond 
two languages —except indeed when they do 
not extend as far as two, when, that is to 
say, one of the two names is invented for 
the purposes of Comparative Mythology, as 
for instance * Svarya to correspond to Hera 
or * Dyunishya to Dionysus. When the iden- 























tifications are of a less suspicious character, 
as is the case with many points of resemblance 
between Hindu and Persian mythology, we 
find that these resemblances do not occur in 
the oldest parts of the literature of the two 
nations, but in the more recent. Conse- 
quently the unprejudiced inquirer will be 
tempted to wonder whether the facts do not 
rather point to borrowing, since these two 
nations lay so close to each other, than to 
an original pro-ethnic origin. And further, 
as a matter of philology we always have to 
remember that two nations may quite well 
develop similar names for the same thing, 
when they possess in common a root which 
affords a natural designation for the object. 
Bearing this undoubted fact of philology in 
mind we can now take a step farther. So 
far it has been shown that there are no 
names of gods common to all Indo-Germanic 
peoples, and that therefore we cannot scien- 
tifically ascribe any such names to the pro- 
ethnic period of these peoples. Nor can we 
ascribe a belief in gods either in general or 
in particular to that period. True, many 
Indo-Germanic peoples have a word for god 
which is derived from a root div which seems 
in pro-ethnic times to have been used to 
designate the light and the sky. But then, 
in the Chinese, the Finnic, and the Mongol 
languages we find that the names for god are 
derived from roots with this meaning. Such 
roots were obviously predestined to be em- 
ployed for this purpose. Further, if the 
original Indo-Europeans possessed a belief in 
gods, they must also have had certain rites with 
which they worshipped them and made their 
sacrifices to them. It should therefore be 
possible to identify in the various Indo- 
Germanic peoples the rites and cults which 
they inherited from pro-ethnic times. But 
this reasonable demand is not fulfilled. 
When we get an undoubted etymological 
equation, as we will assume is pontifex = 
pathikrit, we find that the pathikrit originally 
had nothing to do with religious rites, and 
the pontifex originally nothing to do with 
bridges or roads. To all this we must add 
that the contents of the myths imputed to 
the primitive Indo-Germanic period are 
absolutely at variance with the stage of 
culture which palaeontology, linguistic and 
otherwise, has shown to be characteristic of 
that period. The limping smith Hephaistos 


corresponds to the lame Wayland Smith, the 
golden fleece of the Argonauts to the gold of 
the Nibelungs ; and if there is a fact certain 
about the primitive Indo-Europeans it is 
that they knew nothing of metals and no- 
thing of smithying. 


So too De Gubernatis’ 
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book on Comparative Zoology is full of 
primeval myths about plants which were as 
unknown to the primeval Indo-European, as 
is the paradise of Hindu, Persian, and Greek 
writers. The conclusion of the whole matter 
is that the comparative method is wrong 
from its inception and in its very conception. 
It is based on the erroneous idea that a nation 
is an organism, of which the organs are the 
various expressions of the national life and 
the various departments of national culture, 
transmitted from one generation and repro- 
duced by inheritance in the next ; whereas 
in reality a nation is a perpetually changing 
mass which is ever absorbing foreign elements 
and thereby establishing points of resem- 
blance and community between itself and 
the naticns from which it borrows those 
elements. A nation A may as regards its 
bodily structure belong to an ethnological 
family B, as regards complexion to C, 
may share its vocabulary with D, and its 
accent with /, borrow its agriculture from 
F, and its alphabet from G, and share its 
religion with H. Every nation of which 
history knows is a compound of hetero- 
geneous elements ; and an original people 
pure and uncompounded is a ‘combination’ 
for which actual facts offer absolutely no 
parallel. The original Indo-European people 
is a linguistic hypothesis. The peoples 
grouped together under it are not those 
which any ethnological hypothesis groups 
together. Nor are they those which would 
be grouped together if we took as our prin- 
ciple of classification the habit of praying to 
the sun and the sky, and a belief in a future 
and a better world. Political divisions do 
not correspond with linguistic divisions ; and 
the area of propagation of art or science or 
of religion or myth is not determined by the 
limits of language. 

The comparative method, then, does not, 
and from its fundamentally erroneous nature 
could not be expected to give any satisfac- 
tory explanation of the resemblance shown 
even in detail by the various forms of a 
myth—such, for instance, as that of Paradise, 
which not only cannot be traced back to 
pro-ethnic times, but cannot even be traced 
back to the oldest literature of the countries 
which possess it, and which, further, is 
wholly irreconcilable with the stage of 
culture to which the original Indo-Europeans 
had attained. Since, therefore, the compara- 
tive method breaks down so utterly, is it 
entirely inconceivable that these myths may 
have spread from one nation to another by 
borrowing? In historic times foreign cults 
and deities were only excluded on political 
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grounds; when no such grounds existed, 
they were admitted. But whereas in historic 
times it was through the layer of the foreign 
slave population. that Oriental cults filtered 
into Greece, and conseyuently were absorbed 
unassimilated, in prehistoric times they were 
presented to the educated classes, and were 
by them digested into a pure Greek form. 
It is unfortunate that there is a great 
absence of direct evidence of Phoenician 
settlements in early Greece. Homer does 
not seem to know that the Phoenicians had 
any settlements in Hellas ; the attempts to 
refer the names of various Greek places to a 
Semitic origin are not to be trusted ; myths 
such as those of Kadmos, Europa, Pelops, are 
quite worthless for purposes of history. But 
nevertheless the Phoenicians must have settled 
in Greece: the currents of the Mediterranean 
must have taken them by its coasts, and the 
murex trade compelled the erection of a fac- 
tory and a visit lasting at least through the 
winter. The alphabet, weights and measures, 
came to Greece through Phoenician agency. 
Agronomy and medicine may be traced to 
Egypt. The Homeric house is modelled on 
the Aegypto-Phoenician palace. Helbig has 
shown the Phoenician origin of Homeric 
clothing, armour, &c. ‘Even such an Aryo- 
maniac as Milchhéfer is compelled to allow 
that Greek art was considerably influenced 
by Oriental.’ Further, the Greek language, 
especially in sacral terminology, is pene- 
trated with Oriental influence, not so much 
with loan-words, which are inconsiderable in 
number, but with translations of Oriental 
words: thus dpxos is connected with épyvups, 
just as the Egyptian drqu ‘oath’ means 
‘that which binds ;’ épa like the Egyptian 
Renenet means not only ‘time’ but also 
‘spring’ and ‘youth.’ And, finally, there 
are myths admitted by everybody to be of 
Oriental origin: those of Kadmos, Adonis, 
Typhon, Baitylos, &e. 

After this digression Herr Gruppe resumes 
his historical and critical review. The older 
school of Grimm regarded the fairies and 
nixies of modern mdrchen and folk-lore as 
the gods and heroes of the old mythology, 
dethroned by Christianity. The younger 
school, on the contrary, regards these tales 
as going back to the oldest, pro-ethnic times, 
and as forming the soil out of which grew 
the tales of heroes and the myths of the 
gods, incorporated in Epic poetry. To a 
certain extent the ancient gods may now 
“go spooking around” — herumspuken, as 
the German has it—as sprites and _hob- 
goblins; and some mérchen were incorpor- 
ated, for instance, in the wonderland tales 
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of the Odyssey ; but if these tales were the 
soil out of which grew mythology, then the 
more complicated and most recent myths 
should be the most highly differentiated ; 
whereas it is the most complicated and the 
most artificial myths of the Greeks, the 
Hindus, and the Semites, the myths of para- 
dise, the flood, the creation, cosmogonies, 
etc., which most closely correspond to each 
other. Above all, the theory leaves it un- 
explained how people came to believe in the 
supernatural in the first instance. 

A much more satisfactory explanation of 
the origin of myths is that of Max Miller, 
who is undoubtedly right in referring myths 
to the necessity under which those who use 
language are laid of expressing themselves 
in similes. But although we have here the 
undoubted origin of myths, Max Miiller fails 
to explain why the most different peoples 
should be compelled to use precisely the same 
similes. The idea at once suggests itself that 
if they do so, it must be because all peoples 
in a primitive stage of development are 
essentially like each other; and this is in 
fact the explanation put forward by the 
Demonologists. Now the arch-Demonologist 
is Mr. Andrew Lang. But the supposed 
similarity, as a matter of fact, does not exist, 
except in the negative sense that all un- 
civilised peoples are different from our civi- 
lised selves. In all other respects savages 
differ amongst themselves most widely. We 
can, for instance, no more associate polygamy 
with a certain stage of development amongst 
savages than we can with a certain stage of 
development in the animal world. As for 
the problem of the immoralities of myth- 
ology, it cannot be solved by the theory of 
survival, because, as is amply shown by the 

vay in which the Greek tragedians treated 
myths, every generation modifies the myths 
it inherits to accord with its own views of 
morality ; and when one part of a myth is 
thus modified, and another not so completely 
modified, we get the truly irrational element 
of myth. 

But all attempts hitherto made to explain 
the origin of mythology have failed because 
they have been dissociated from the problem 
of the origin of religion. Mythologists have 
specialised ; but the separation of myth from 
religion, though convenient for the investi- 
gation of mythology, is absolutely without 
warrant in history. Thus we find it neces- 
sary to embark on the sea of problems which 
surround the origin of religion. Max Miiller’s 
attempt to derive the sentiment of religion 
from man’s perception of the Infinite and the 
Absolute is in the first place at variance with 
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recorded fact ; the Hindu of the Veda does 
not pray to the Infinite, but to the Sun. 
Next, granted that man has a perception of 
the Intinite—i.e., that infinity exists—how 
could that merely intellectual conviction ever 
induce him to cast offerings into the fire and 
murmur prayers? Those Kakodaemonists, 
who derive the religious sentiment from 
ancestor worship, equally offend against the 
recorded sequence of actual facts: in the 
Vedas worship of the gods, as a matter of 
history, preceded the worship of ancestors. 
It is to the Eudaemonists we must rather 
turn. Of these J. 8. Mill has pointed out: 
“So long as human life is insufficient to 
satisfy human aspirations, so long there will 
be a craving for higher things, which finds 
its most obvious satisfaction in religion.” 
This craving, as Bender has rightly shown, 
receives an illusory satisfaction—illusory in 
the sense that the satisfaction of the craving 
is internal and peculiar to the individual. 
But though the satisfaction of the craving is 
personal and peculiar to the individual, the 
function of the instinct is social. The in- 
dividual instinct can only be satisfied by the 
performance of actions which in their result 
tend to the preservation of society, which is 
the result also of the exactly parallel illusion 
of Free-Will. But if the thing is an illusion, 
if the savage’s prayer to his idol meets with 
no objective and external response or fulfil- 
ment, how did any man, to say nothing of 
all men, come to believe in it? When once 
started the belief might be spread by the 
teaching and preaching of those who were 
firmly, though falsely, convinced of its truth. 

Indeed it is a matter of history that all 
religions are spread by the enthusiastic 
teaching of the founder and his apostles ; 
and it is a matter of personal observation 

with each of us that religion is communi- 
cated to us. We may possess a latent capa- 
city of religious belief, but there is no active 
impulse universal in man which would impel, 

say a deaf mute, in the absence of all teach- 

ing, to work out the ideas of immortality, 

future punishments and rewards, ete, or 

even to make offerings and prayers. It is 

difficult to conceive how the belief could 

originate in any speck of the mass of 

humanity. It is almost impossible to con- 

ceive that it should originate several times, 

or in several places, and yet now it leavens 

the whole mass; and—which is still more 

instructive—in the ancient world the form 

it took was the same amongst the most 

different peoples. The conclusion is irresist- 

ible—and Herr Gruppe claims to be the first 

to have reached the conclusion—that in no 
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very remote period of the past the religious 
idea or illusion was propagated from one 
centre to the various nations of the earth, 
and then by them modified into the shape 
most adapted to their several requirements. 
Even Mexico and South America cannot be 
exempted. But how could the illusion have 
ever entered the mind of the first man who 
entertained it? What can the stimulus be 
which first called the capacity into play and 
fostered the illusion? Herr Gruppe has the 
answer to that question, and it would be as 
unfair to reveal it here as it would be to 
disclose the plot of a sensational novel in a 
review. It is only necessary to say that he 
keeps his secret to the last page but one 
with a skill worthy of Gaboriau, and that 
the art with which the whole book up to 
that point is written so as to culminate in 
the startling proposition with which the first 
chapter ends is such as is to be found only in 
novelists of the first rank in the construction 
of plots. The feeling with which one puts 
down the book is much the same as that pro- 
duced by the Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde—most wonderful, most powerful, 
most ingenious, perhaps even possible; but 
is it legitimate art to give the reader such a 
shock ¢ 

There are many scholars who will be com- 
pelled to read this book. It is a treasury of 
weapons against the Comparative Mytholo- 
gist. The Demonologist will have to reckon 
with it. The Kakodaemonist will have it 
thrust before his notice. Linguistic palae- 
ontology will have to justify itself. Writers 
on the origin of religion cannot ignore it. 
Orientalists will have to pronounce upon it. 
The historian will have to include it in his 
survey. Historians of Greek literature 
especially must pay it the tribute of con- 
sideration. And no scholar should be 
without it. 

If what has been said is enough to 
advertise the book to the notice of scholars 
by whom, not being specialists in any of 
the directions enumerated, it might other- 
wise be overlooked, the first object of this 
review will have been accomplished. It 
is however impossible to allow the work to 
go without some words of criticism. As a 
rule works which argue that myths spread 
by borrowing and not by inheritance can 
only be judged on the instances which they 
produce ; and, as Herr Gruppe does not in 
this volume get beyond introductory matter, 
it might be thought premature and illegiti- 
mate to criticise his work at this stage. But 
it is of the essence of Herr Gruppe’s position 
to deny in toto the existence of a pro-ethnic 
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Indo-European religion, to deny that the 
mind of man is so constituted as to allow of 
religion originating at several distinct centres, 
and to deny that there may be more than 
one key to mythology. If therefore a pro- 
ethnic Indo-European religion can be estab- 
lished, his theory must submit to structural 
alterations so considerable in extent as to 
amount to pulling down the whole theory ; 
for the theory demands apparently that the 
Indo-European peoples shall be shown to 
have borrowed their religion at no very 
remote period. The theory again collapses 
if the instinct to worship, instead of being, 
as Herr Gruppe maintains, a mere potential 
capacity, is as active and imperative in all 
men as it is amongst those of our fellow 
subjects in India, who find it necessary to 
worship the red pillar-boxes erected, for other 
purposes, by Her Majesty’s Government. 
And in the case of both these rival hypo- 
theses Herr Gruppe seems to me to have 
failed to make out his case. First as to the 
Comparative method: it is true that the 
original Indo-Germanic period is a linguistic 
and not an ethnological hypothesis; what 
complexion or what skulls the people who 
spoke the original Indo-Germanic language 
possessed we do not know, and what they 
had they may have borrowed for aught we 
know. Next, if every piece of culture they 
possessed was borrowed by them from the 
neighbouring populations, that would not 
-alter the fact that they did possess those 
pieces of culture, and the value of language 
as proving that they possessed them would 
remain unimpaired. The original Indo- 
Europeans may have been as heterogeneous 
a@ compound as any modern nation, their 
language may in respect both of vocabulary 
and syntax have been as mixed as our own, 
and yet their language would be as good a 
catalogue of the things they were familiar 
with as is the language of any other nation. 
The question is whether amongst the objects 
thus catalogued we can find any gods, or any 
religious ideas. Herr Gruppe denies that 
there was in the original language any word 
for god at all; he explains the etymological 
equation: Skt. déva= Pers. daeva = L. divus 
= Lith. déwas =O. Pr. deiwas = Gall. deivos = 
Cymric dyw=Trish dia=0. Norse tivar, in 
effect, as a chance coincidence. This seems 


to me extravagant, and most readers of the 
_Classical Review will probably agree with 
me, and will feel themselves fortified in their 
opinion when they learn that it is also the 
opinion of so careful an inquirer as Dr. O. 
Schrader. 
is better. 


Scepticism is good, but caution 
But when we have once admitted 
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that the original Indo-Europeans did possess 
a word for god, then we have no reason for 
denying that Uranos, Zeus, etc., which may 
have been words in ordinary use to designate 
the sky as an object of sense, may also have 
been used to designate it specially as an 
object of worship. Further than this, how- 
ever, I cannot go with the Comparative 
Mythologist. I believe in Zeus, Uranos, 
Ushas. I renounce all gods who owe their 
existence to violations of the laws of Com- 
parative Philology, and I am left with quite 
enough—though they may be counted on the 
fingers of one hand—to overthrow Herr 
Gruppe’s position. Another first-class fortress 
which Herr Gruppe has passed without cap- 
turing and has left in his rear to harass and 
annoy him is the stronghold of the Demo- 
nologists. He is quite at one with the 
Demonologists as to the fact which requires 
explanation. It is that nations resemble 
one another in their myths who differ in 
language, culture, and everything else. He 
maintains that the resemblance of these 
myths is too great to admit of the theory of 
their independent origin. I should be in- 
clined to maintain that their area of distri- 
bution was too wide to admit of the theory 
that they spread from one single centre. 
The comparatively recent date of the Aztec 
civilisation of Mexico, and the odd nooks 
and corners of Asia into which at a very 
early date Christianity penetrated, do indeed 
make it conceivable that the religions of 
Central America may have come ultimately 
from the Old World ; but what shall we say 
of the theory of borrowing when it is called 
in to account for the religions of Polynesia ? 
And yet, though I am not Demonologist 
enough to quote from Polynesian cosmologies 
off-hand, or to possess the means of giving 
chapter and verse for my assertion, I believe 
that there are resemblances enough to be 
found in Polynesian theogonies and myth- 
ology to make it necessary for Herr Gruppe 
to maintain that they too were borrowed 
from the Old World: and yet these resem- 
blances are not great enough to lend the 
least degree of plausibility to the assumption 
that they were borrowed. A yet more fun- 
damental difficulty in the way of the borrow- 
ing theory is that it does not account for the 
whole of the facts. That a religion may be 
borrowed is intelligible enough, from the in- 
trinsic importance of the loan, and from the 
ardour of its apostles (though Herr Gruppe 
admits that ancient religions are distin- 
guished by the absence of proselytising 
ardour), and finally from the alluring charms 
which, if we believe in Herr Gruppe’s secret, 
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we must allow were conditional of the accept- 
ance of the religious illusion. But none of 
these considerations can be used to explain 
the enormous area covered by such a trivial 
amusement as that of what Mr. Tylor calls, 
I believe, ‘“‘sense riddles.” Our nursery 
riddle, in which the teeth appear as white 
sheep on a red hill, has its parallel in the 
Zulu riddle, where they appear as dancers 
dressed in white hip-dresses. These riddles 
are obviously of independent origin, and may 
the more justly be quoted in this connection 
as they plainly owe their (independent) 
origin to that delight in similes which Herr 
Gruppe himself admits to be the chief factor 
in the making of myths. In truth he seems 
to me considerably to underrate the amount 
of human nature in man, and not once to 
touch the undeniable truth that similar 
organisms must respond to similar tests 
with a similar reaction. On no other hypo- 
thesis do I see how we are to account for 
the apparently concerted actions of the gre- 
garious and migratory animals, and I see no 
reason for refusing to employ it to explain 
some of the actions of man in the stage of 
his development least removed from the 
scale of creation below him. As for Herr 
Gruppe’s refusal to admit that the immo- 
ralities of myth can be survivals, because 
each generation adapts the myths it has in- 
herited to its own notions of morality, it is 
only necessary to say that this logically leads 
him to the conclusion that these immoralities 
were not inconsistent with the views and 
habits of the generation which continued to 
recount them; nor indeed does he shrink 
from affirming the conclusion: “If the 
mutilation of Uranos, or Kronos’ swallowing 
his children, had been as incompatible with 
the modes of thought of the later Greeks 
as A. Lang maintains, the myths would 
have either been forgotten or modified.” 

No one but a man with a theory to main- 
tain will deny that the Demonologists make 
important contributions towards the solution 
of the problem of mythology, and we cannot 
join Herr Gruppe in denouncing eclecticism. 
At present we must be content to attack the 
problem from all sides, and to accept a fact 
by whomsoever it is established. There will 
come a time when it will be possible to com- 
bine the facts: at present it is perfectly 
allowable to check one method by another 
without committing ourselves unreservedly 
to any. That similar myths may have 
originated independently is one of the facts 
that the mythologist has now to reckon with. 
That some of these myths can be traced by 
the comparative method to pro-ethnic Indo- 
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European times is another. And that some 
myths are borrowed by one nation from 
another is a fact which even Herr Gruppe’s 
advocacy of it will not induce us to disbe- 
lieve. But what we want now, in order to 
decide in any given case between the theories 
of borrowing and independent origin, is a 
more precise definition of the area of dis- 
tribution of the myths in question and of 
the exact amount of resemblance. It is con- 
ceivable that the area of those myths, such 
as that of the Four Ages of the world, which 
present the closest resemblances, will be 
found to be narrow enough to admit of the 
theory of borrowing: and that the resem- 
blances of those myths, of which the area is 
too wide to admit of the theory of borrowing, 
such as the belief in a future world, will be 
found to be not too great to admit of the 
theory of their independent origin. The 
decision, in the case of any given myth, 
between the claims of the comparative 
method and the borrowing theory will, I 
venture to suggest, be found to depend on 
the possibility of dating the myth in ques- 
tion. When we can approximately and 
relatively date a myth, as would be possible 
in the case, for instance, of myths connected 
with the metals, cultivated plants, the vine, 
ete,, then we shall have some criterion by 
which to distinguish between inherited and 
borrowed myths, and should gain some 
information as to the conditions under which 
borrowing is possible. Nor can we dismiss 
ancestor-worship quite so summarily as does 
Herr Gruppe ; but we must content ourselves 
with pointing out that he scarcely appreciates 
the enormous area of this form of belief, 
neglects the important fact that it is found 
where gods are unknown, and with regard 
to the Vedas puts too much reliance on the 
argument ea silentio, which, if applied to the 
tragedians of Athens, would lead to the 
erroneous conclusion that ancestor-worship 
was unknown to the contemporaries of 
Sophocles. 

Jt is when we come to Herr Gruppe’s own 
theory that we find the necessity of precision 
in dating myths. As it is necessary for his 
theory to post-date the original Indo-Germanic 
religion, so it is necessary to ante-date the 
zenith of Phoenician influence in Greece. 
To prove that the mythology of Homer was 
borrowed from the Orient, and assimilated 
into such thoroughly Greek form as it wears 
in Homer, the Phoenicians must be shown 
to have established an intellectual and 
culture-ascendency over Greece in _pre- 
Homeric times such as must have left un- 
mistakable marks on Homeric life. Now, 
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to me Herr Gruppe does not at present seem 
to have even made out a case for this view. 
The strongest argument he can point to is 
Helbig’s book on Homeric dress ; but that, 
as all know who know anything of the 
question, has been considerably shaken—not 
to say shattered—by Studniczka (Altgriechi- 
schen Tracht, Wien: 1886). The pre- 
Homeric remains at Mycenae are not now 
(cf. Baumeister, Denkmdiler, s.v. Mykenai) 
considered to show traces of Phoenician art 
influence. The Jron Age, which the Phoeni- 
cians may be regarded as introducing into 
Greece, is only beginning in Homeric times ; 
and the alphabet, which undoubtedly marks 
the zenith of Phoenician influence, being in 
its earliest Greek form not earlier than 
800 B.c., is post-Homeric. As for Herr 
Gruppe’s own contribution to the question 
of the date of Phoenician influence, I mean 
the translation of Oriental words into Greek, 
as evidenced, for instance, by the analogy 
between homo (if it is connected with hwmus 
and yaoi) and DTN, we can only ask 
TT 

whether he thinks that the Indo-Europeans 
had to wait for a word for ‘man’ until the 
Semites showed the advisability of having 
one. And is it usually the case that in 
translating from a foreign language one 
invents a word for an idea or an object 
which has no recognised designation in one’s 
own language? Is not the common practice 
to borrow the foreign word or to specialise 
or generalise an already existing word ! 

The same tendency to ante-date Oriental 
influence on Greek religious thought is 
visible in Chapter IT., which makes by far 
the larger part of this volume, and of which 
as yet we have made no mention. It 
consists formally of a review of the most 
important sources of our information as to 
the history of myths and cults, that is to say 
of the Vedas, of Assyrian hymns and the- 
ogonies (for which the author was of course 
unable to utilise Professor Sayce’s Hibbert 
Lectures), Phoenician literature, Egyptian, 
and finally (and at great length) Greek 
literature. But this chapter, too, like the 
first, in its result is seen to advance the 
author’s own theory ; and from this point of 
view Orphic theogonies are of the utmost 
value to Herr Gruppe. With regard to 
Orphic literature it is scarcely necessary 
to remind the reader that of the literature 
ascribed in classical times to the mythical 
Orpheus we possess only extremely com- 
minuted fragments, and that of its contents 
we know nothing. On the other hand, of 
post-classical and pseudo-Orphic literature 
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we do possess considerable specimens, which 
are, as is unanimously agreed upon, pene- 
trated throughout with Oriental influence. 
Hitherto every one has regarded the Oriental 
quality of pseudo-Orphic literature as the 
natural and necessary consequence, or rather 
expression, of the fact that in Hellenistic 
times Greek thought and speculation were 
transplanted from Greece into centres, such 
as Alexandria, where they were surrounded 
by and soaked in Oriental influence. Herr 
Gruppe, however, admitting that stray Phoe- 
nician, Syrian, or Egyptian ideas may have 
found their way into the pseudo-Orphic 
literature at this period, maintains that the 
bulk of such ideas were present in Orphic 
literature, not only in the time of the pre- 
Socratic philosophers, but from the be- 
ginning. And his proof, so far as I can 
pick the argument out, is based on the idea 
(novel to me) that the Avs darn in 
Iliad XIV. isa parody. That, further, it is 
a parody on a pre-Homeric Orphie theogony 
is perfectly clear, for Homer calls Oceanus 
Ociv yéveow, and speaks of Oceanus éo7ep 
yeveots Tavtecor Térvxtat; While Plato in the 
Cratylus says that Orpheus delivered himself 
to the same effect; and Athenagoras ex- 
pressly says (Ath. c. 18) that the verse 
dorep yéveots k.t.A. did actually occur in the 
Orphic theogony. Finally, when we have 
once admitted that Oceanus and Tethys 
were the primal parents, we are at once in 
the groove in which runs the Phoenician 
cosmogony translated by Philo. Now, a 
hypercritical opponent might say that it is 
difficult to distinguish between what Philo 
actually found in his Phoenician authorities 
and what he may have imported into them ; 
that it seemed to him that the literature 
ascribed to the mythical Orpheus in or be- 
fore Plato’s time was quite as likely to con- 
tain quotations from Homer as Homer from 
it; and lastly, that the Avs dary does not 
read to him like a parody. But we, dis- 
missing such hypercriticism, will content 
ourselves with pointing out that the ques- 
tion at issue is: how to account for the 
Oriental colouring of the post - classical, 
Hellenistic, pseudo-Orphic literature. On 
the one hand we have Herr Gruppe’s some- 
what complicated hypothesis; on the other 
we have the ordinary view that the pseudo- 
Orphie literature, flourishing, as it admittedly 
did flourish, at a time when Oriental influ- 
ence was, as a matter of history, pervading 
and penetrating Greek thought, borrowed its 
Oriental character then, and not at a time 
when the influence of the Orient on Greek 
thought is conjectural and the very existence 
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of any kind of Orphie literature doubtful. 
The known cause is ample to account for the 
effect ; but Herr Gruppe prefers to resort to 
an additional cause, as unnecessary as it is 
unsatisfactory ; and herein, though not here 
alone, he shows, as it seems to me, a want of 
the judicial faculty, which can in mythology, 
of all departments of scholarship, least be 
dispensed with; for the business of the 
mythologist is principally to hold the balance 
between hypotheses which differ in their 
amount of probability, though they may 
agree in never reaching certainty. 

Long as this notice is, I must add to its 
length a remark on Herr Gruppe’s theory as 
to religion and its origin. That religion is 
an illusion will seem to some of us a petitio 
principit. But let us assume for the moment 
that it is an illusion; then the whole force 
of his subsequent argument is derived from 
the assumption that it is the hardest thing 
in the world to understand how a man can 
delude himself into believing something 
which is not a fact. This is simply the 
vulgar fallacy that because man possesses 
reason, therefore he is a rational being. 
But to return to the petitio principit. Herr 
Gruppe may be right that religion is illusory, 
and the religious sentiment a mere potential 
vapacity, and yet the stimulus to it may be 
something far other than that which he 
suggests. In a volume of the ‘International 
Scientific Series’ issued a few weeks ago 
(‘Animal Magnetism’) we have satisfactory 
medical evidence to show that a hypnotised 
patient, to whom it is suggested that on 
waking he should do a certain action, not 
only punctually performs the appointed 
action, in entire ignorance that it was sug- 
gested to him, but also when questioned is 
always prepared with an explanation, satis- 
factory to his own mind, of the motive which 
he erroneously imagines prompted him to the 
action. So too it is conceivable that religion 
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may be an illusion in the sense that “the 
craving after higher things” which Herr 
Gruppe and J. 8. Mill explain to their own 
satisfaction, and in entire ignorance of the 
real cause, as the necessary play of the psy- 
chological mechanism of man, may be itself 
the “ suggestion” of a Mind not our own. 
Or our explanation of the “suggestion,” if 
we explain it as do the believers in religion, 
may be illusory in the sense that the way in 
which our minds, conceiving from their very 
constitution everything under the forms of 
space and time, conceive a Being not in space 
and time, must necessarily be illusive though 
not delusive. 

It has already been said that there is a 
lack of the judicial faculty in Herr Gruppe; 
there is also an absence of judiciousness. 
His explanation of the origin of religion— 
the secret which we have hitherto faithfully 
kept, and are not now going to reveal—is 
not more plausible than half a dozen other 
explanations which a man of Herr Gruppe’s 
ingenuity and learning could, we are con- 
fident, readily have elaborated, and any one 
of them would have been less crude and in- 
judicious than the one he has chosen to 
advocate. Had the speculation been put 
forward, as in itself it might well have been, 
in a Programme or Dissertation, it would 
hive been enough to point out that the 
stimulant which, according to Herr Gruppe, 
called into exercise the latent ca;~city for 
religious illusion was long known to the 
pro-ethnic Indo-Europeans, who yet accord- 
ing to him had no religion: every one 
would have accorded him the merit of in- 
genuity and would have prophesied that 
with time and wider reading the author 
would wax in wisdom and discretion. But, 
as it is, his book shows tremendous learning 
and must have taken enormous time to write. 
If water chokes us, wherewith shall we wash 
it down ? F. B. JEvons. 


ARCHAIC INSCRIPTIONS FROM CRETE. 


D. Comparerti, Leggi antiche della citta di 
Gortyna, Firenze, 1885 (also in the J/useo 
Italiano, Vol. i); F. Bicnerer and E. 
ZITELMANN, Rheinisches Museum (1885) N. 
F. Bd. 40 (Lrgdnzungsheft ; ‘Das Recht 
von Gortyn’); J. and T. Baunack, Die 
Inschrift von Gortyn, Stuttgart, 1886 ; H. 
Lewy, Stadtrecht von Gortyn, Berlin, 1885 ; 
Museo Italiano di Antichita classiche, edited 
by D. Comparerri, Florence, 1885 sqq. 
Vols, i, ii. 


Tne appearance of a new number of the 
Museo Italiano affords a fitting opportunity 
for a short notice of the recent epigraphical 
discoveries in Crete. Our sketch must 
necessarily be a very imperfect one. A mere 
glance at the list given above of the literature 
called into existence by the discoveries will 
suffice to show that no one article can give 
an adequate account of them, whether as 
concerns their bearing upon the history of 
the Greek Alphabet, the history of Ancient 
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Greek Law, or the history of Greek dialects. 
A brief résumé therefore of the course of 
discovery, with a statement of the most 
important results, is the most that we shall 
attempt. 

In the Louvre is a marble slab, inscribed 
Bovorpodydov, measuring 0. 60m. by 0. 50m, 
found by Messrs G. Perrot and L. Thénon in 
1857 in the wall of a mill on the site of the 
ancient Gortyn. This was seen, chiefly thanks 
to the interpretation of Mons. Bréal, to be 
part of an ancient law dealing with the sub- 
ject of Adoption. In 1879 a fragment was 
discovered by M. Haussoullier in the wall of 
a house near the mill. The inscription on 
this fragment contained kindred matter to 
that of the slab first found. Both fragments 
had come from the bed of a sluice that flowed 
from the mill, the stream of which had 
been carried through and over an ancient 
wall at a spot not far from the classic river 
Lethaeus. Then followed in 1884 a gigantic 
discovery. Drs. Halbherr and Fabricius in 
face of great difficulties, occasioned partly 
by the necessity of diverting the stream and 
partly by the objections of the landowners, 
succeeded in effecting an excavation which 
brought to light the concave surface of a 
heavy circular wall of grayish limestone, 
formed of square blocks accurately fitted in 
archaic fashion without cement. The wall 
was subsequently (1886-7) seen to extend 
much farther in both directions and to have 
in fact formed part (as the continued excav- 
ations show) of a small ancient theatre. On 
this circular wall was found a monster in- 
scription, twelve columns long, each column 
consisting of 53--55 lines, covering four layers 
of stone (in height about five feet in all). 
The columns are read in succession from 
right to left and the first line in each column 
is also written retrograde or right to left. 
The document is by far the longest yet dis- 
covered of archaic Greek inscriptions. It 
contains provisions of private law relating 
to the conduct of cases, fines, divorce, pro- 
perty of wife, marriage of a widow, laws of 
succession to property and numerous other 
topics. We have in fact before us a regular 
code of law. Of the language of this and 
the other inscriptions discovered in the vari- 
ous Cretan towns it must suffice to say that 
it necessitates the re-writing of accounts of 
the Cretan dialect. Among the phonetic 
peculiarities exhibited one which immediate- 
ly forces itself upon our notice is the remark- 
able extent to which assimilation of conson- 
ants has been carried; e.g. zartpod Sdavros 
=rarpos Sévros (Lavros), éypdrrar=yéyparrat, 
rode = Toad, dvvioitro = dpvéoro &e. And 
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the almost constant change of of to 60 
(3pd00a = rpdcba, drofardlw = — aobw) 
affords strong support to those who maintain 
that, at least in certain districts, the 6 had 
at a very early period not an aspirate but a 
spirantic pronunciation. 

The date of the long inscription has been 
with probability assigned to the latter part 
of the seventh century B.c. But this is 
plainly not the date of the building on the 
wall of which the inscription is found. The in- 
scribed portion of the wall had been trans- 
ported block by block from some more ancient 
building, and this circumstance explains the 
presence of certain letters, belonging to a 
later period of the Greek alphabet, inscribed 
in the intercolumnar spaces of the inscription. 
There are four strata of stone, the blocks of 
which were numbered consecutively A, B, [ 
&c. from right to left, before the demolition 
began. The strata are numbered from top 
to bottom insuch a way as to insure the 
preservation of the inscribed columns in 
their proper relative position in the recon- 
struction. ‘The conversion of the structure, 
originally circular, into a theatre dates 
probably from Roman imperial times. 

On another site, known under the name 
Vigle ('o roi BiyAas), within the periphery of 
the ancient city, near a building called by 
Spratt (Zravels &e. ii. 33) the Brick Ruin, a 
countryman, digging in January 1885 after 
the fashion of the district in search of ancient 
ruins for thesupply of building materials, 
struck upon a large wall formed of fine blocks 
of hewn stone, many of which were inscribed. 
He proceeded to cut and sell these blocks ac- 
cording tothe demand of purchasers, till the 
news of the discovery reached Candia and the 
executive of the Syllogos aided by local au- 
thority succeeded in putting a stop to the 
destruction and sale at any rate of the in- 
scribed blocks. The wall thus brought to 
light has since proved to be the northern 
wall of a rectangular building, measuring 
about 28m. by 18m., which must originally 
have been a Hellenic temple with a pronaos 
and cel/a, the western portion of which how- 
ever was rebuilt and adapted in Roman 
imperial times, and furnished with an apse. 
That it is a temple, though differing in 
detail from the ordinary type of Greek tem- 
ple, is proved to demonstration by the 
discovery opposite to its eastern entrance of 
the remains of a thusiasterion—a square base 
for an altar, and beside it a column inserted 
in a square cavity in the ground provided 
with a groove from top to bottom, to carry 
away the blood of victims. As in the case 
of the circular wall near the Lethaeus, blocks 
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of stone from a more ancient structure had 
been used at least in part for the later struc- 
ture. A large number of these (upwards of 
150 have been discovered) had inscribed sur- 
faces; but instead of being put togetlier to 
form a whole, as in the case just men- 
tioned, they were inserted promiscuously 
and in only a fewinstances form a continu- 
ous text. The inscribed blocks may be rough- 
ly separated into four classes, comprising (1) 
inscriptions written right to left only, each 
of which apparently ran as a continuous 
horizontal line along a course of stone, (2) 
Bovotpodysor inscriptions, (3) inscriptions of 
a mixed style, partly right to left and partly 
Bovorpodydor, (4) inscriptions in less ancient 
Bovarpodyddv. All four classes are concerned 
with laws of some kind, and those of the 
second class may be of the same age as the 
long code of the circular wall. But by far the 
most interesting, in spite of their fragment- 
ary nature, are those of the first class, 
which are at least a generation older than 
the long inscription and are consequently 
entitled to rank among the oldest extant 
Greek inscriptions. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy circum- 
stance in these fragments is that they appear 
to be of a date anterior to the use of money 
proper, or at least anterior to its adoption 
in Crete. In the inscription on the circular 
wall and the contemporary inscriptions, the 
use of coined money is already fully recog- 
nised and under the well-known names of 
staters, drachmas and obols. In the oldest 
fragments found at the Vigle there is no hint 
of such use, On the other hand certain defi- 
nite computations and estimates appear to be 
made by means of A¢€Byres. The numbers 
20, 50, or 100 A€Byres are apparently used 
with the same precision as in the later 
period 20, 50, or 100 staters. And in one 
fragment the rpizovs seems to be used as a 
unit of value. We have not space here to go 
into a detailed comparison (see Comparetti, 
Mus. Ital., as cited above) between the usage 
at Gortyn and the Homeric usage, in which 
A€Bytes and zpirodes figure not only as 
objects of daily use, but also as representing 
value. We must content ourselves with 
observing that the A€Byres and tpirodes of 
Homer have not a definite enough value to 
admit of their serving as units of measure, 
but at Gortyn they have already reached 
this stage. It is not likely then that these 
Cretan inscriptions, which exhibit so primi- 
tive a usage, anterior to that of coined 
money, can be much if at all later than the 
generally received date for the introduction 
of coined money into Greece, or 660 B.c., the 
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Jloruit of Phido; though it is to be noted 
that Busolt (Gr. Gesch. Pt. I. p. 140) throws 
back the date of Phido to the first half of 
the eighth century, and the introduction of 
coinage to about 700 B.c. 

A few paces to the north of the circular 
wall by the Lethaeus, two inscribed blocks 
were discovered, belonging to a wall which 
was fully uncovered only last year. The 
wall is conveniently alluded to as the mwro 
setlentrionale. It contains ona single course 
of stone blocks remains of three separate 
texts in about twelve columns of 17-19 lines 
each. ‘These texts are to all appearance of 
the same age as the long inscription on the 
circular wall. 

Besides the inscriptions at Gortyn, a 
large number of archaic inscriptions has 
been brought to light on other ancient sites 
of Crete—Lyttos (where also the inscription 
given by Spratt, Zravels dc. 1865 I. Tab. i. 
no. 11 has been more carefully copied), Axos, 
Eleutherna and Praesos (an inscription in 
Hellenic characters but in a non-Hellenic 
language.) 

We have spoken of the importance of 
these arhaic inscriptions for the history of 
Greek dialects and Greek law ; for nearly 
all of them deal with matters of public and 
private law. We proceed lastly to notice 
the addition which they contribute to our 
knowledge of the varieties of the Greek 
alphabet in use in the several towns of Crete. 
The alphabet of Gortyn as gathered from the 
long inscription on the circular wall, or 
equally well from the small fragment of it 
first discovered by Thénon consists of the 
following eighteen letters :— 


ABAAER@SkKF MY NOCPMTY 

aBydeFOtxkAXp vorpaoty 
The inscriptions on the muro settentrionale, 
as well as several found at the Vigle, differ 
from this only in the addition of the sign H 
(in the open form) for y. In one short text 
of the muro settentrionale we find the same 
form for f as occurs on the older inscriptions 
of the Vigle. The alphabet of the latter 
differs in several remarkable forms from that 
of the inscription on the circular wall. The 
sign for Bis 1; digamma takes the forms 
A 7 35 7has the closed form 8 ; I for ¢ 
is in use, though in inscriptions of the later 
stamp it is generally replaced by 6 or 88. 
An equally remarkable form of digamma, /¥ , 
is found at Eleutherna and Axos ; on a coin 
of the latter place indeed it has been known 
for some time, though it was misread N, and 











the coin attributed to Naxos. At both 
Eleutherna and Axos the z and care [7 and 
$ instead of cand §, Further, at Eleu- 
therna the 7 takes the unusual forms § and //, 
and the sign for « has the unique differen- 
tiation F, a form not without parallel in the 









NOTES ON THE 


I intend to prove the following five 
propositions : 

I. Inthe Odyssey a genitive in -ov does not 
agree with a genitive in -ow except where 
one of the two is at the end of a line. This 
applies to nouns, adjectives, participles, 
pronouns. 

II. By the later epic poets this rule is 
abundantly violated. 

III. Genitives in -ovo, -ao, -eo may be 
elided in Homer. 

1V. Rule I. holds good in the older parts 
of the //iad with the further exception when 
one of the words is a monosyllable. 

V. This rule tends to confirm a belief in 
the antiquity of the smaller Homeric poems, 
and certain theories about the Hesiodic 
poems. 


i 


In the Odyssey there are fifty-six instances 
of a genitive in -ov agreeing with one in -ouo. 
Of these forty-nine are cases in which one of 
the words is at the end of a line, viz.: a. 126, 
436, B. 30, 42, y. 364, 402, 6. 2, 16, 23, 46, 
124, 217, 304, 718. «. 1, . 70, 346, 6. 287, 
. 434, x. 138, 168, ». 13, 278, 414, 634, p. 94 
269, 274, v. 363, & 162, 182, o. 5, 141, 358, 
£07, 528, o. 264, r. 307, 434, 546, v. 65, 
. 296, x. 238, y. 150, 229, w. 6, 75, 531, 
543. 

The other seven are as follows: 

B. 340. ev be mriBor owvoto maXatov OuTOTOLO. 

y. 391. oivoy ndvrdrow, Tov Evdexatw éviadtw. 

«. 60. Kédpov 7 evxedrowo Oiov T ava vncov 
6dwoet 

6. 360. ra 8 eet ek dSexpoto AVOEY Kparepod 
TeEp €0VTOS. 


p. 8. kAavO0d te orvyepoio ydoud te da- 
; 
KpUOEVTOS. 
y. 296. dowacto. Xé€xtpo.o madaod Geopov 
ikoVTo. 


é , , ‘ ° 
w. 124. TLETEPOV Oavaroww Kaxov TéAOs, otov 


ery Oy. 
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Phoenician alphabet (Lenormant, Essay, «c., 
Table II.) The resemblance indeed of the B 
and certain varieties of the digamma in the 
older inscriptions at Gortyn to their Phoeni- 
cian prototypes is startling, and fully bears 
out the arguments given above for the high 
antiquity of these inscriptions. 

E. 8. Roserts. 





GENITIVE. 


Now the fourth and last of these occur in 
passages admitted by the majority of critics 
to be later than the genuine Odyssey, and 
therefore are not opposed to my rule. The 
other five are at first sight a serious objec- 
tion, thovgh only five in the whole Odyssey 
is a very small proportion, as we shall see, 
compared with the practice of the later 
poets. But in reality they are no exception 
at all, for, as Mr. Leaf has suggested to me, 
in all these cases the genitive in -oo may be 
read for that in -ov. As that genitive is 
necessitated by the metre in not a few 
places in Homer, I do not imagine that any 
one will object to this method of solving the 
difficulty. For myself I am convinced that 
Mr. Leaf is perfectly right, for it cannot be 
accidental that the -ov in all these cases and 
in so many of those in the Jiad as we shall 
see is iz thest and can therefore be resolved 
into -oo. The latter poets bear out the 
inference, for they use the -ov én arst in 
violating the rule (see below), which shows 
that it is not by accident that in Homer it is 
thus iv thest. The two spurious passages, 6. 
360 and w. 124, have it in ars? ; all the more 
proof of their vofe‘a. Read therefore in Pf. 
340 wadao, in y. 391 oivoo, in «. 60 Kédpod, 
in p. 8 kAavOdo, in y. 296 wadavdo. 

If it be asked why the exception to the 
rule is allowed, the obvious answer, and I 
think sufficient, is that the genitive in -oo is 
so convenient at the end of a hexameter that 
the rule was broken through much earlier 
and much more easily in such cases than in 
others. It is quite likely that at a still 
earlier period of epic poetry even this excep- 
tion was not permitted. Four indeed of the 
forty-nine instances are cases where it is 
the genitive in -ov which ends the line (x. 168, 
X. 278, 634, wp. 94); if my idea of the origin 
of the exception is correct, it follows that 
these other and so much rarer cases of the -ov 
at the end of the line were introduced on the 
general principle first established by those in 
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The later epic poets appear to be com- 
pletely ignorant of any rule of the kind, as 
will be seen at once from the following table. 
I have not of course included any cases 
where one of the words ends a line, nor 
where there is any possibility of elision of 
-o.o, nor again wherea monosyllable|(including 
roio OY goto) is one of the two words in 
agreement. As it is not likely that the late 
poets elided the genitive in -ao it is evident 
that my figures rather understate the truth, 
but they are amply suflicient. 


Poem. Number Violations 
of lines. of rule. 
td 


Orphic Argonautica . . . . 1384 ] 


Lithica og. ee 8 
Apollonius Rhodius. . . . 5385 19 
Tryphiodorus . . . .. . 691 2 
Quintus Smyrnaeus. . . 8730 = 67 
Musaeus (Zero and Leander) . 340 3 
Callimachus 7 ¥ 674 2 
Manetho : mer 13 

SoMGs., 4 sg + a ce «SOS 0 


Pains (Anthol. lib. ii.) . 416 1 
Proclus (Hymns). . . . . 185 3 


21976 135 


So that the rule is violated about once in 
160 lines by these poets, but only five times 
in the whole Odyssey, even if we do not 

; 
accept Mr. Leaf’s suggestion. I have not 
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included the idyllic poets, because their 
style is so different that they cannot safely 
be included with the others on such a 
question. Theocritus however has five (i. 128- 
9, ii. 162, iv. 18, xvi. 99, xxv. 257), Bion 
none at all, Moschus seven (ii. 61, 68, 70, 
123, iv. 37, 73, 124). (I count genitives in 
-w as equivalent to those in -ov.) Though 
the much smaller proportion here looks as if 
the idyllic poets felt some objection to 
violating the rule, it must be observed that 
it may be to some extent due to the fact that 
they use the genitive in -oo much more 
sparingly than “the epic poets do. In the 
second Idyll of Theocritus there are twelve 
instances of it; but in an equal quantity of 
Apollonius and Smyrnaeus I found eighteen 
and twenty-five respectively. In the whole 
of Bion again there are only two. But 
Moschus uses them much more freely and 
accordingly violates the rule as often as any 
of the other poets. 

I have not given any of these writers 
credit for using the genitive in -oo, and so 
escaping, for, ‘fest, nobody supposes that 
they knew anything about that form, as is 
quite clear from the Alexandrine treatment 
of the Homeric text, and secondly they use 
the -ov in arsi in such cases as unsuspiciously 
as that in thesi: e.g. Orphice Argon. 565, 679, 
956, 1035, 1240, 1355, Apollonius i. 619, 
990, 1159, ii. 549, 780, ili. 577, iv. 227, 
798, Musaeus 218. 

[ shall return to Hesiod and the Homeric 
Hymns later. J. A. Piatt. 


(To be continued.) 





THE NATIVE LAND OF HORACE. 


Me fabulosae Volture in Apulo 
Altricis extra limen Apuliae 
Ludo fatigatumque somno 
Fronde nova puerum palumbes 
Texere, mirum quod foret omnibus, 
Quicunque celsae nidum Acherontiae 
Saltusque Bantinos et arvum 
Pingue tenent humilis Forenti 
Ut tuto ab atris corpore viperis 
Dormirem et ursis, ut premerer sacra 
Lauroque collataque myrto, 
Non sine dis animosus infans. 


Owtnc to the rapid extension of railways in 
Italy, and still more to the cessation of 
brigandage—for that long-standing curse has 
been extirpated, and Italy at the present 
time is as safe a country to travel in as 


England—it is possible now to investigate 
places of classical and historical interest, 
from which for a long period explorers were 
almost entirely excluded. Many years ago 
I was possessed with a strong desire to visit 
the Mons Vultur and the site of Horace’s 
birthplace, Venusia ; but the attempt to do 
so would then have been a foolhardy adven- 
ture. Now, however, that neighbourhood is 
both secure and easily accessible, though it 
is still but little known ; and in the course 
of last autumn I made an agreeable expedi- 
tion there in company with my friend Mr. 
Crowder. The object of the present paper 
is, not to contribute any new information— 
though, as a matter of fact, the chief English 
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travellers who are quoted as authorities for 
the topography of South Italy, Swinburne 
and Kerpel Craven, did not explore this dis- 
trict—but to give the reader an idea of the 
scenes and places in the midst of which 
Horace’s childhood was passed. It is so 
romantic a region that it deserves to be 
described, and pessibly the narrative may be 
incidently of service in inducing others to 
explore some of the more neglected localities 
in Italy. 

Before we start on our journey a few words 
may be said as to the characteristics of the 
Mons Vultur. This mountain stands due 
east of Naples, and exactly half-way between 
the Upper and the Lower seas ; but, not- 
withstanding this central position, it appears 
to belong to the eastern side of the peninsula, 
because it is visible from the Adriatic. In 
that direction the wide Apulian plains inter- 
pose no obstacle to the view, whereas the 
Apennines, which here trend away towards 
the west, intervene between Vultur and the 
other coast. The river Aufidus flows beneath 
its western slopes. It is a volcano, and 
therefore unconnected with the range of 
mountains which intersects Italy; and though 
its fires have long been extinct, yet there 
can be no doubt that it was once a member 
of the same brotherhood with Etna, Strom- 
boli, and Vesuvius. Between it and the last 
of these a link is traceable in the Lacus 
Amsancti, which Virgil describes as the place 
of disappearance of the Fury Allecto (Aen. 
7. 563—571), and which is still distinguished 
by its mephitic character. Though the 
height of Vultur is not remarkable (4,363 
feet), yet it forms a very conspicuous 
object, because the ground rises towards it 
from every side ; and for the same reason it 
commands a singularly fine view of the sur- 
rounding country. The interest of this is 
increased by its standing near the meeting- 
point of the provinces of Apulia, Lucania, 
and Samnium. The entire area covered by 
the mountain and its outliers is estimated as 
having a circumference of 37 miles. Its 
modern name is Vulture—not Voltore, as it 
is often written in books of travel, 

The point of departure of our expedition 
was Foggia, which is the principal station on 
the Adriatic railway between Ancona and 
3rindisi, and the place where the branch to 
Naples diverges from the mainline. To the 
classical student its position may best be 
indicated by saying that it lies about fifteen 
miles distant from the western foot of Mount 
Garganus. From Foggia another railway, 
which is intended ultimately to join the line 
from Naples to Metaponto at Potenza, has 
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been carried in a southerly direction as far 
as Rocchetta 8. Antonio, in the valley of the 
Ofanto (Aufidus), near the foot of Monte 
Vulture. We started by this early on the 
morning of September 14, and for the first 
hour were crossing the level plain of Apulia 
(Tavoliere di Puglia), which at this season is 
parched and brown, and thoroughly deserves 
the epithet ‘thirsty,’ which Horace applies 
to it (Siticulosae Apuliae, Epod. 3. 16). 
During a great part of the year, however, 
it is the feeding-ground of countless sheep, 
but as summer approaches these are driven 
to the upland pastures in the Apennines. A 
few days before this, when we were making 
the ascent of the Gran Sasso d'Italia, the 
highest point of that chain, we met with a 
large number of these flocks in the Campo- 
pericoli, a valley deeply sunk among the 
summits of the Abruzzi, though itself 7,000 
feet above the sea. Theroutes by which the 
migrations of the sheep take place (Z'ratturi 
delle pecore) have been fixed and regulated 
for many centuries—in some cases even from 
classical times ;! but a change is being intro- 
duced by the railways, where they have 
penetrated into the mountains. It is now 
found to be at once cheaper and easier to 
transport the flocks by train even by a more 
circuitous route; for a journey can thus be 
accomplished in one or two days, which, 
when they are driven, occupies a fortnight. 

After a time the level ground began to 
break into hills of volcanic shape, which 
intimated that we were within the area of 
Monte Vulture ; on one of these stands the 
town of Ascoli, the ancient Ausculum, in the 
neighbourhood of which was fought the 
second great battle between Pyrrhus and the 
Romans. At the end of an hour and three- 
quarters we reached Rocchetta, where is the 
present terminus of the railway, and hired 
a carriage to take us to our destination, the 
town of Melfi. The valley of the Aufidus 
here is deep and somewhat narrow, and the 
river itself, though at this season it has but 
little water, must at times be a wide and 
rapid stream. The road to Melfi crosses it 
by a lofty bridge of five arches. This bridge 
occupies the position of the Pons Aufidi of 
the Antonine Itinerary, where the Via Appia 
crossed the river in passing from Beneventum 
to Venusia; and the direction that we 
followed on the way to Melfi must have been 
the line taken by the Roman road. The 
country which we traversed was gener- 

1 Two inscriptions in Mommsen’s Jnser. Regni 
Neapol., nos. 4916 and 5237, furnish clear evidence 
on this point. The references have been kindly 
supplied to me by Mr. Pelham. 
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ally bare owing to the crops having been 
removed, but the stubble that remained in 
the dark volcanic soil showed that much 
maize and corn must have been raised. At 
intervals there were oak-forests, and the 
prickly paliurus was growing abundantly. 
The dry stems and branches of this shrub 
are used as fences, and these are almost 
impenetrable, slight though they seem ; for 
the hooked and pointed thorns of the 
paliurus (spinis paliurus acutis, Virg. Eel. 5, 
39) are so formidable that hardly any animal 
will venture to face them. At last, after 
we had ascended continuously for an hour 
and a half, Melfi came in sight, occupying a 
conspicuous position ona cone of lava, which 
rises from a buttress of Monte Vulture. 
Its elevation above the sea is over 2,000 
feet, and it is a town of some size and 
importance. The castle, which occupies the 
highest point, was originally bestowed by 
Charles V. on Andrea Doria, and is now in 
the hands of his descendant, Prince Doria, 
to whom also a large amount of property in 
the neighbourhood of Melfi belongs. 

Having established ourselves at the inn, 
which proved to be less repulsive than the 
pig-sty at its entrance led us to anticipate, 
and having obtained a guide, shortly before 
midday we started to explore the Mons 
Vultur. The object of our excursion was 
two-fold: first, to visit the ancient crater, 
which lies on the further side of the mountain 
from Melfi ; and secondly, to ascend to the 
summit. As seen from the town, Vultur 
presents a singularly imposing aspect, for its 
broad flank rises close at hand in steep forest- 
clad slopes towards the highest point, or Piz- 
zuto di Melfi. This is about five miles distant 
in a direct line, and its proximity causes 
the inhabitants to speak of Vultur as their 
mountain—7 nostro Vulture. In its general 
appearance it recalls another voleanie group, 
the Euganean Hills, as seen from the side 
towards Padua. Descending the steep streets 
of the town, we emerged into the country, 
and for some time were threading lanes 
inclosed by high banks, until we entered a 
forest of young chestnuts, through which we 
gradually mounted. Here we passed some 
native sportsmen, who were in search of 
quails. The shade of the trees was grateful, 
for it was a bright day, though the heat was 
tempered by a fresh wind and occasional 
clouds. The one drawback to the enjoyable- 


ness of the expedition was the nature of the 
soil, which is blackish-grey in colour, and 
even more powdery than what is ordinarily 
found in volcanic districts, resembling soot 
‘ather than ashes, so that the foot sank into 
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it at every step. In the open ground there 
was but little cultivation, though here and 
there potatoes were grown; but the vine, 
for which a volcanic soil is usually favour- 
able, was rarely seen in this part. After- 
wards, however, on the lower slopes between 
Melfi and Venosa, we met with numerous 
vineyards. Flowers were uncommon,as might 
be expected at that season of the year, the 
purple autumnal crocus being the blossom of 
most frequent occurrence. 

At the end of an hour and three-quarters 
we reached the north-western shoulder of 
the mountain, and at this point an extensive 
view broke upon us, reaching to the 
Apennines, while at our feet lay a succession 
of richly wooded valleys, scooped out from 
the hill-sides, and sloping towards the stream 
of the Aufidus. The path by which we 
descended on the further side cf this ridge 
crossed the heads of several of these, until 
at length we found ourselves in a luxuriant 
beech-forest, where there was a fountain, and 
a stone trough for sheep, with a perennial, 
though not abundant, source of water. <A 
littie beyond this we came in sight of what 
was the original crater of the volcano. 
Here is the centre and culminating point of 
the beautiful scenery. The basin which it 
forms is several miles in circumference, and 
is surrounded on three sides by steep heights, 
while the part which is furthest removed 
from the summit is open, the rim of the 
crater: having broken away. Inclosed within 
this basin are two circular pieces of water, 
called the lakes of Monticchio, which are 
connected by a dike or narrow channel. The 
smaller of the two is the nearer to the head 
of the basin, and lies directly beneath the 
summit, which rises to the beight of 1,000 
feet above; the declivities of this, like all 
the neighbouring hill-sides, are thickly 
clothed with oaks and beeches. In the midst 
of these romantic surroundings, and over- 
looking the lesser lake, to which the ground 
here descends in slopes of greensward, stands 
the monastery of 8. Michele. Though it is 
a small edifice, its appearance is imposing 
because of the high wall by which it is sup- 
ported ; and from the middle of this rises 
the fagade of a church in the Renaissance 
style. Since the dissolution of monasteries 
in Italy it has ceased to be a religious estab- 
lishment, but at the greater festivals a priest 
comes to perform service there, especially at 
Michaelmas, at which season this place is 
the scene of a great gathering of the neigh- 
bouring peasantry. The buildings are let by 
the Government to a proprietor, who pos- 
sesses the right of cutting timber in the 
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forests and fishing in the lakes. The latter 
of these privileges is especially valuable, be- 
cause these pieces of water are full of trout 
and lake-fish, The fish are netted or 
trapped at the exit of the stream which 
leads from the smaller into the larger lake, 
and at this point two stakes, to which the 
nets are attached, may be seen protruding 
from the water. 

The position of the monastery is so 
secluded that we had been forced to descend 
for some distance along the hills which 
inclose the basin, in order to obtain a satis- 
factory view of it. We now retraced our 
steps to the fountain, which at this moment 
was invaded by a flock of thirsty sheep that 
had come down from the heights above. 
These heights we now proceeded to scale, 
and after mounting steeply for some time 
through the oak-forests we attained one of 
the lower peaks of the ridge. Between this 
and the summit a depression intervenes, and 
on descending into it we were assailed by a 
number of shepherds’ dogs, which sallied 
forth from a neighbouring hut composed of 
branches. <A final ascent brought us to the 
top of the Pizzuto di Melfi, which is so 
called to distinguish it from a lower summit 
that rises towards the south. The surface 
of the ground here is not powdery, like that 
over which we had previously been walking, 
but is strewn with fragments of black lava, 
which are hard and rough to the touch. 
From this commanding point both the nearer 
and the more distant views are fine. Vultur 
itself is a singularly graceful mountain, 
possessing all that elegance of outline which 
characterises volcanic cones ; and, in addition 
to its sloping ridges, the larger of the two 
lakes is visible, and some of the declivities 
of the crater. The town of Melfi forms a 
striking object, but, in consequence of its 
lying so far below, it seemed to have retired 
to a surprising distance. Many other towns 
and villages are in sight, the most conspicuous 
being Rionero towards the south-east, and 
in the opposite direction Monteverde, which 
occupies a peaked height. The landscape 
generally consists of undulating hills, and 
presents a peculiar appearance of breadth 
owing to the absence of hedgerows. On the 
horizon, towards the west and south, the 
Apennines display more marked outlines, and 
among them the upper course of the Aufidus 
could now be traced far away, as its waters 
glittered beneath the light of the afternoon 
sun. Polybius (iii. 110. 8, 9) has remarked 
of this river, that, whereas the other streams 
in Italy flow from the central chain either to 
the Upper or the Lower sea, the Aufidus 





intersects the Apennines. Strictly speaking, 
this is not true, because it rises in the midst 
of those mountains ; but still it is the fact 
that its head-waters are within twenty miles 
of the western coast. The Aufidus may be 
regarded approximately as the line of de- 
marcation between Samnium and Lucania. 
The district, however, which especially at- 
tracted our attention was that towards the 
south-east, for within it lay the places which 
Horace has mentioned in the passage that 
stands at the head of this paper. An exten- 
sive forest tract, about twelve miles distant, 
which forms a dark carpet on the hill-sides, re- 
presents the saltus Bantint, and still retains 
the name of Banzi. It now belongs to 
Prince Doria, and a white building, which is 
a conspicuous object in the midst of it, is 
the dwelling of his ranger. In its neigh- 
bourhood was the ancient town of Bantia, 
from which the Bantine Table, our chief 
authority for the Oscan dialect, derived its 
name, because it contains laws prescribed by 
the Romans for the government of that 
place. On high ground beyond this lies 
Forenza, the ancient Forentum or Ferentum ; 
and on a clear day Acerenza (Acherontia) is 
within sight, but it was now concealed by 
haze. On a lower level to the north of these 
Venosa (Venusia) appeared. The mistiness 
of the atmosphere also prevented us from 
seeing the Adriatic on the further side of 
the plains of Apulia, and the promontory of 
Garganus, though that mountain, when it 
is visible, must be a marked feature in the 
distance. In one of the very few passages 
in which Vultur is mentioned by ancient 
writers, Lucan has associated Garganus with 
it. He is there describing a sight, which at 
the present day may often be seen in Greece 
during the autumn—wide tracts of country 
on fire, where the shepherds have set a light 
to the dry herbage of the plains, in order to 
improve the crop of grass for the following 
spring : 
‘Sic, ubi depastis submittere gramina 
campis, 
Et renovare parans? hibernas Apulus 
herbas, 
Igne fovet terras, simul et Garganus, et 
arva 
Vulturis, et calidi lucent buceta Matini.’ 
(Phars. 9, 182—185). 


After remaining on the summit for forty 
minutes, we started to return to Melfi, and 
and for some distance made our way down 
the steep face of the mountain by zigzags in 
the midst of bracken, which grows abund- 
antly on the upper slopes. Below this we 
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once more entered the region of chestnuts, 
and by a rapid descent reached the town 
before nightfall, well pleased with the result 
of our expedition. It is true we had not 
met with any of the objects which Horace 
mentions in connection with his adventure. 
We had seen neither the bay nor the myrtle; 
no bears had crossed our path ; no vipers had 
appeared, though the sunny declivities might 
well breed them; nor even wood-pigeons, 
though they should be numerous in the 
recesses of the forests. But the grandeur 
of the scenery was worthy of an ‘animosus 
infans,’ and its romantic character was a fit 
accompaniment to an episode in the child- 
hood of a future poet. It would be pardon- 
able in a traveller to dwell on this, even if 
it were nothing more than the suggestion of 
modern sentiment: but the excuse is not 
needed, for it is evident that Horace himself 
intended to dignify this occurrence, whether 
real or fictitious, by placing it on Vultur. 
The following day was devoted to a visit 
to Horace’s birthplace, Venosa. That town 
is about fifteen miles distant from Melfi, and 
is reached by a well engineered road, which 
winds among the spurs of Monte Vulture, 
descending for the greater part of the way, 
for Venosa is considerably lower than Melfi, 
and much further from the mountain. The 
principal place that we passed in driving 
thither was Rapolla, a curious village occu- 
pying the summit of a hill, below which the 
rocks are excavated, so as to form dwellings, 
storehouses, and cellars. The interiors of 
some of these were a picturesque sight, as we 
saw them on our return in the dusk of the 
evening, when they were lighted up, and the 
life within was revealed to view. Rapolla 
is supposed to be the ancient Strapellum. 
The country which we traversed after passing 
it was extremely bare, until at last the 
appearance of vines and olive-trees intimated 
that we were approaching our destination. 
Venosa, which both in ancient times and 
during the middle ages was a populous and 
flourishing city, is now a place of no great 
importance, containing about 7,000 inhabit- 
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Prisciani Lydi quae extant: metaphrasis in 
Theophrastum et solutionum ad Chosroem 
liber. Edidit I. Bywater. Berlin 1886. 
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Tuoucn Priscian the Lydian makes an 
interesting figure in the history of philo- 
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ants; but its position is striking, for it 
occupies a long, narrow table of land, which 
breaks into precipices on either side, At 
one end of this stands a massive mediaeval 
castle, surrounded by a deep moat, and the 
main street, which starts from this point, 
intersects the whole town, A square, called 
Piazza Orazio Flacco, preserves the memory 
of the poet, but the honours of the place are 
divided between him and the early Norman 
princes, for Bobert Guiscard and his wife 
Aberarda lie buried in the abbey church of 
the Santissima Trinita, some distance beyond 
the other extremity of the town, where their 
marble tombs may still be seen, The archi- 
tectural features of this building are of great 
interest, but it lies beyond my present pur- 
pose to describe them. ‘The open ground in 
its neighbourhood, however, is an excellent 
point from which to survey the surrounding 
objects that must have been familiar to the 
eyes of Horace. Garganus is visible on the 
one side, and on the other Vultur, though 
remote—the summit is thirteen miles off in 
a direct line—is still conspicuous. Forenza 
stands up on a height towards the south ; 
and the lofty position of the modern village, 
when compared with the ‘arvum pingue’ and 
‘humilis Forenti’ of the poet, seems to prove 
that its site has been changed since classical 
times. Acerenza, which rises far away in 
the same direction, is still more striking, as 
it occupies the summit of a rocky peak—a 
very eyrie (celsae nidum Acherontiae). 
Though Horace speaks of himself as natus 
ad Aufidum, that river is ten miles distant. 
The numerous passages in which the poet 
has referred to the geographical features of 
this neighbourhood—gquerceta Gargani (Od. 
2.9. 7), Garganum nemus (Ep. 2. 1. 202), 
litus Matinum (Od. 1. 28. 3), apis Matinae (4. 
2. 27), Matina cacumina (Hpod. 16. 28), 
Venusinae silvae (Od. 1.28. 26), violens Ausidus 
(3. 30. 10), longe sonans Aufidus (4. 9. 2), 
tauriformis Aufidus (4. 14. 25), and others 
which have been already noticed—show how 
lively a recollection he retained of the scenes 
of his youth, H. F. Tozer. 


OF PRISCIANUS LYDUS. 


sophy he is indebted for this edition of his 
extant works to no merits of his own, but 
to the accident of the subject on which he 
wrote. The Greek schools turned out 
excellent commentators even to the last, 
and Priscian had the good fortune to choose 
for paraphrase and exegesis the Physics of 
Re 
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Theophrastus,—a work not to be confounded 
with the same author’s critical history of 
physical opinions, that storehouse of facts 
copied by the numerous tribe of Doxographi 
and represented for us by the fragment 
De Sensu. In ‘his own Physics,’ as 
Simplicius and Philoponus call it, Theo- 
phrastus had devoted books iv. and v. 
to psychology, indeed Themistius quotes 
from him ‘in the fifth book of the Physics, 
the second De Anima.’ It is to this fifth 
book that Mr. Bywater refers the first 
half of his author, the three chapters of the 
paraphrase On Sense, On Imagination, and 
On Intellect: the first apparently complete, 
the second a mere fragment, broken off 
before the question is well started, the third 
defective at the beginning and lacking the 
conclusion to the whole book. Still, all 
that careful editing can do for unpromising 
materials has been done here. The actual 
words of Theophrastus are printed in spaced 
type so as easily to catch the eye. Especially 
valuable are the ‘testimonia’ appended 
between the text and the critical notes, 
giving precise references to the various 
authorities whether text or commentator. 
Manuscript aids are scanty and untrust- 
worthy ; a Florentine codex alone goes back to 
the fourteenth century. Ficinus’ Latin ver- 
sion, published in 1497, contained many con- 
jectures of his own and Politian’s ; by the 
aid of Ficinus, for the most part, Wimmer 
corrected the grosser blunders of the Baile 
edition of 1541 which he reprinted in 1854. 
That much remained to do, may be seen 
from the number of simple corrections here 
made for the first time: e.g. ywwpurriods for 
yrootixds, 2, 32, ered, 3, 20, eidyrixds for 
eiduxas, 4, 12 (and so repeatedly), «ide for 
eire, 4, 28, éevapyas for évapéevws, 4, 32, 
diadhoporns for dvadopa tis, 5, 17, dexruov 
for deuxrixov or KPUTLKOV, 19. 3, Gewpytixn for 
Gewprorixy), 36, 26. The direct return of 
additional knowledge is in one way not 
great, for Priscian and his neoplatonic 
teachers allow us to see little more of 
Peripatetic dogma than we may gather 
from Themistius. In another way the 
numerous citations (nearly a hundred) of 
the De Anima ought to attract the attention 
of future editors of that treatise. 

Not much more fruitful is the labour 
unsparingly expended on the second of 
Priscian’s treatises: the solutions of pro- 
blems proposed by King Chosroes, to whose 
court the last survivors of the school of 
Athens fled from the persecution of Justinian. 
That enlightened monarch, who felt a 
genuine interest in Greek learning, and 


ordered translations of Plato and Aristotle 
to be made, confronted the exiled sages after 
his kind with curious questions regarding 
the nature of the soul, sleep and waking, 
vision, the tides, poisonous reptiles, «ec. 
There existed in the ninth or tenth century 
a translation into barbarous Latin of Pris- 
cian’s pompous and erudite replies. This 
was first unearthed by Quicherat in 1853 
from a codex once at Corboie, afterwards at 
St. Germain des Prés, now Parisinus Lat. 
13386. Since then, three later manuscripts 
have been brought to light, one of which 
(Harleianus 3969. 14,in the British Museum) 
contains parts wanting in the Paris codex. 
At length the complete text is here for the 
first time printed with the aid of new colla- 
tions, and a prudent but sparing application 
of conjectural emendation. Quicherat had 
imagined John Scotus Erigena to be the 
translator ; and Diibner, the first editor, sup- 
posed the translator himself to have written 
the Paris codex. But Mr. Bywater at all 
events disposes of the latter view by ad- 
ducing the transliteration of Greek words 
(e.g. fastama, Terrenico), and the occurrence 

um 
of such mistakes as Thurionum for Thurion, 
mortum for in ortum. And certainly, as he 
shows, the Greek from which the version 
was originally made was already very cor- 
rupt, having KvAwviav for Kvdwviav, év tots 
cwpace for év rots doi and év rH yn for éav 
Oiyn. Hence from the total number of mis- 
takes to be corrected must be subtracted 
(1) mistranslations, (2) reproductions of 
errors in the Greek text; the editor of the 
Latin version must be content to reproduce 
non solum st mordeat sed etiam in terra 
exiliter interimit, merely citing in the 
‘testimonia’ daci . mavras amoAdvewv, ov 
povov éav ddxyn GdAAG Kai éav Oiyy from the 
treatise De Mirab. Ausc. attributed to 
Aristotle. In fact even where the autho- 
rities cannot he thus cited, the best means 
of elucidating the Latin is to turn it back 
into Greek, and this is largely done in the 
critical notes throughout. The amount of 
ingenuity thus expended can only be esti- 
mated by close and patient study of the 
text. In conformity with the general plan 
of the series copious indices are appended, 
one of which gives a full list of citations. 
English scholarship may be congratulated 
on being so well represented in the magni- 
ficent edition of Peripatetic commentators 
which the Berlin Academy is giving to the 
world. 


R. D. Hicks. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


THE VIENNA CORPUS SCRIPTORUM ECCLESIASTICORUM LATINORUM. 


Il. 


Claudianit Mamerti Opera, ed. A. ENGEL- 


BRECHT, Vienna, 1885. 6 Mk. 

Seduliit Opera Omnia, ed. J. HuemrEr, Vienna, 
1885. 9 Mk. 

Orientii Carmina, ed. RoBiNson EL ts, Vienna, 
1888. [Printed separately from vol. xvi. 
of Corp. Script. Eccles. Lat.] 


In trying to make up some of the arrears of 
this important series it will be impossible to 
give more than a very brief notice of the 
less recent volumes, just calling attention to 
their more distinctive features. From this 
point of view the edition of Claudianus 
Mamertus attracts our attention in two 
ways: (1) by the peculiar state of the MS. 
evidence for the text, and (2) by the interest- 
ing discussion which Dr. Engelbrecht has 
based upon it of the diction of Claudianus 
Mamertus in its historical and literary rela- 
tions. 

There is this peculiarity about the MSS. 
of the treatise De Statu Animae that their 
value is in almost inverse ratio to their 
date. The best is Cod. Lipsiensis (MZ) saec. 


Xi.-xii. ; next to it come Codd. C. G. saec. xi. ; 


then Cod. L. saec. x. ex., and Cod. S. saec. xi. ; 


and at the bottom of the list of the more 
important MSS., Cod. A., saec. ix, and 
Cod. B. saec. x. in. This will be no great 
paradox toany one who has much experience 
of ancient texts. It is now generally recog- 
nised that in the case of authors of whom 
there are a number of MSS. extant, what 
the textual critic has to deal with is not so 
much MSS. taken singly as the archetypes 
of groups of MSS. But the archetype of 
alate MS. may itself be early, or if not 
early at least not separated by many tran- 
scriptions from the original. All depends 
upon the history of its line of antecedents. 
Dr. Engelbrecht has worked out the problem 
for Claudianus in a thoroughly scientific and 
trustworthy fashion, and has presented the 
result in the form of genealogy (p. xi.) 
Another principle of textual criticism is 
illustrated in this edition. In constructing 
his text Dr, Engelbrecht had not only fol- 
lowed M (as he was bound to do), wherever 
it agreed with another leading MS., but he 
had also frequently adopted its readings 
where it stood alone. In a case like this 
the genealogy of the MSS. gives very little 
presumption either way: the right reading 


might be in the line of W/, or it might be in 
the line of C.G. &. The only means of de- 
ciding between them was by an inductive 
examination of the general character of such 
singular readings in JM and in the other 
groups. By a process of this kind, and 
especially from the renewed study involved 
in preparing the index, Dr. Engelbrecht was 
led to change his mind, and not to attribute 
so much weight to the singular readings of 
M as he had done originally. The result is a 
rather long list of alterations in the Preface 
(pp. xvi—xxvii). We will not blame him 
for this, but will rather praise the care and 
conscientiousness which he has shown in 
revising his work. In the large majority of 
cases—in all those where the revision is due 
to a clearer apprehension of the usage of the 
writer—the ‘second thoughts’ are pretty 
certainly right. In regard to a few readings 
(e.g. 27. 4, 57. 20, 63. 11, 70. 7, 8 &.) 
which turn on more general considerations 
I should be inclined to say that the old was 
better. But taking the edition as a whole 
it is an excellent one. It will certainly 
never be necessary for an editor to take up 
this not very profitable treatise again. 
Special mention should be made of the 
monograph in which Dr. Engelbrecht has 
treated of the Latinity of his author in 
Sitzungsberichte d. phil.-hist. Classe d. Kais. 
Akad. d. Wiss., 1885, vol. cx. p. 423 ff. (also 
published separately). It is most instructive 
for the literary history of Gaul in the latter 
half of the fifth century when the secular 
schools of rhetoric were on the point of 
giving place to the schools which grew up 
round the monasteries. The influences which 
formed the style of Claudianus are traced 
with great care, especially that of the African 
writers Fronto and Apuleius ; and numerous 
illustrations are given of the relation of 
Claudianus to his contemporary and friend 
Sidonius Apollinaris, as well as of the pecu- 
liarities of Claudianus. In two Appendices 
Dr. Engelbrecht shows (1) that the more 
correct order of the names is Mamertus 
Claudianus, the latter being the name by 
which the writer would usually be called ; 
and (2) that the anonymous romance De Con- 
stantino Magno eiusque matre Helena, pub- 
lished in Teubner’s series by Heydenreich in 
1879, was probably written in Gaul. 
If the edition of Claudianus Mamertus is 
a typical example of the value of late MSS., 
that of Sedulius may be taken as a typical 
c 2 
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example of the value of early ones. Here 
there is an extraordinary wealth of MSS. 
in close proximity to the age of the writer. 
At the head of the list would come the fam- 
ous Turin MS. in capitals (7), ascribed to 
the seventh century, which is the last of 
the specimens of capital-writing in Zange- 
meister and Wattenbach (tab. xvi). Of 
nearly equal date and like Cod. 7’ from the 
library of Bobbio, is the Ambrosian Frag- 
ment MW. This too is a famous MS., as 
it was from it that Peyron unearthed the 
palimpsest remains of Cicero Pro Scauro 
which gave rise to his classical treatise 
(Stuttgart, 1824). Then come two MSS. 
of the eighth century in Anglo-Saxon 
characters A and I, the first from St Martin’s 
at Tours ; and a long list of ninth and tenth 
century MSS. follow. According to a well- 
known subscription the poem of Sedulius 
was reduced to order from the MS. left by 
Sedulius and first published by Turcius Rufius 
Asterius who was consul in 494 ;and Huemer 
thinks (no doubt with reason) that the MSS. 
are all traceable to a common archetype writ- 
ten in vernacular Latin in the next century. 
The traces of this vernacular Latin which 
the editor has faithfully chronicled, though 
he has only admitted them sparingly—per- 
haps a shade too sparingly—into the text, 
constitute their chief value. When a really 
inductive study comes to be made of the 
Latin of the fifth and sixth centuries this 
edition of Sedulius will be one of the first 
authorities for it. Besides the Carmen 
Paschale itself, Huemer has also edited from 
MSS. of the ninth to the eleventh centuries 
the prose version of the poem which Sedulius 
wrote at the instance of his patron, the 
presbyter Macedonius. Another feature in 
his edition is the full and careful index of 
places in which Sedulius has been quoted 
or imitated by later writers. 

I shall be forgiven if for once I anticipate 
in order to notice without further delay an 
English contribution to the Vienna series. 
It is gratifying to think that English scholar- 
ship should have a part, however small, in this 
great undertaking ; and it could not be better 
represented than it is by Mr. Ellis. I may 
be misled by national partiality, but it seems 
to me that there is a touch of elegance and 
finish about his work which is not quite at- 
tained by the majority of these commentar- 
ies. It is not more thorough or more 
scientific (though it is both thorough and 
scientific), and I am not sure that the positive 
results are greater, but its characteristic 
feature is (if I am not mistaken) a subtle 
refinement of style which is felt throughout 
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the whole. The problem that the editor of 
Orientius has to deal with is an altogether 
different one from those of which we have 
just been speaking: no longer an abundance 
of MSS. where the only question is to select 
the right reading, but a defective text, at 
best resting upon two MSS. and often only 
upon one. Here conjectural emendation was a 
necessity, and there was free scope for scholar- 
ship. In other volumes the text had been 
based upon a single MS.; but they were in 
prose, and the verse of Orientius required 
more delicate handling. Mr. Ellis, I think, 
will be found to have been fully equal to the 
task imposed upon him. My principal wish 
about his commentary would be that there 
had been a little more of it. Orientius has 
been fortunate in his previous editors and 
critics, especially the first editor Delrio 
(whose conjectures have in many places been 
verified by the Ashburnham MS. which he 
did not possess), and Commirius. Mr. Ellis 
has given them well-merited praise (p. 13). 
But one would like to know a little more 
about Schondonchus and Rivinus. We may 
note by the way that ed. Mignianus on p. 26 
(ad Commoenit. 1. 306) seems to be Marténe. 
The index again might with advantage have 
been somewhat fuller. It is about on the 
same scale with the other volumes of the 
series; but these indices locutionum are so 
valuable, and that which Mr. Ellis has just 
published in his edition of Avianus is so ex- 
cellent, that one was tempted to hope for 
rather more. Sometimes the index has a 
bearing upon the text. For instance, blandus 
is clearly a favourite word with Orientius (ef. 
Comm. I. 117, 161, 182, 209, 325, 450, IT. 
111, 319, 337). Now in Comm. I. 548 in 
bene securo pectore tuta quies, A reads blanda 
quies. It would not however follow that 
this was what Orientius wrote, as a writer’s 
favourite words are also apt to run in the 
head of the scribe and to come out when 
his attention relaxes. Mr. Ellis is doubtless 
right in printing tuta. 

We must not take up room with one or 
two other little desiderata, but there are two 
points of orthography on which a question 
may be raised. In Comm. I. 120 admotis : 
anmotis A, amotis B, the temptation must 
have been strong to read ammotis (cf. ammug- 
it AB, which Mr. Ellis has adopted in I. 178). 
The geographical distribution of this par- 
ticular form of assimilation is a matter of 
some interest ; it probably began in Italy but 
it is found also in that strange farrago, 
the MSS. of Gregory of Tours, The other 
point is ofer in I. 217 where both the MSS. 
have offers. The latter is a well attested 
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form (cp. Roensch, Jt. wu. Vulg. p. 294, to 
whose list other authorities might be added.) 

The emendations are a tempting field, but 
we must not linger over more than two or 
three of the most prominent. I. 377 sanctus 
(is) et uictor per tot modo praelia miles (with 
which may be compared line 44 of the third 
poem more doubtfully attributed to Orientius 
De Trinitate, where for the corrupt flecteris 
Mr. Ellis would read plectitur is). In the 
Commonitoriwm, Schenk] and Baehrens follow 
Commirius in reading sanctus et inuictus. 
Mr. Ellis’ conjecture might naturally be pre- 
ferred on palaeographical grounds: the princi- 
pal objection to it would be the tendency to 
the disuse of 7s in writers of this date ; I do 
not remember an example in these poems 
beyond the attractive conjecture just men- 
tioned. Another neat emendation, involving 
the least possible disturbance of the text, is 


Da 


in Comm. 1. 535 


dic, rogo, quid (miserum) tantus furor t laxat 
habenas 
ut tibi non sat erit quod tibi iam satis 
est, 


where Mr. Ellis’ note runs “ fort. earzt h.e. liber 
habenis fertur.” Yet I am not sure that 
Rivinus is wrong in thinking that habendi 
underlies habenas, though his urget habendi is 
not very near, and angit (@git) perhaps hardly 
better. In Comm. II. 216 I should much 
doubt the reading wixtt gui modo mille simul, 


USSING'’S CASINA AND CISTELLARLA. 


T. Maccii Plauti Comoediae. Recensuit et enarravit 
JOHANNES Lupovicus Ussine. Voluminis tertii 
pars prior Casinam et Cistellariam continens. 
Havniae, mdecelxxxvii. 6 Mk. 

Tue able and industrious Danish scholar, who has 
now accomplished the very arduous task of giving the 
world a complete edition of Plautus with a revised 
text and a commentary, has, it must be con- 
fessed, been rather hardly used. Eight years ago 
he published the second part of the third volume, 
holding back the first part, which was to contain the 
Casina and Cistellaria, on the suggestion of Stude- 
mund, who promised an edition of the Cistellaria 
founded on a searching examination of the Ambrosian 
palimpsest (A). That edition has not yet appeared, 
aud Ussing, warned by advancing years and urged 
by his bookseller, is now at last forced to issue his 
edition of these plays, using much the same diplo- 
matic materials as he had ten years ago. He does not 
however complain, but courteously expresses his con- 
viction that the edition of Studemund’s Cistellaria, 
when it does appear, will at once supersede all other 
editions of the play. 

Ussing exhibits, as before, in the footnotes the 
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explainedas meaning “justa thousand in all.” 
Schurzfleisch’s millesimum is obvious, and as 
Orientius writes suspicione, hertmo, fiant 
(vid. Index) the shortening of the vowel 
would be no great objection. A corrupt line 
in the first Oratio—a sort of Benedicite—on 
p- 61 may perhaps be remedied. It runs in 
the MS. thus 


Solum statiwum cum fertura | fetura] mobili 
quae paret homini, quaeque ¥ capta de una, 
tibi cantat uni, conticescit ceteris. 


Mr. Ellis suggests tractw deuiat ; but is any- 
thing more needed than quaegue capitur 
deuia ? 


‘The solid earth with all its stirring brood 
Of creatures tame, of hunted creatures 
wild.’ 


It would be easy to goon in this way ; but 
I must content myself with commending to 
the reader this scholarly edition of a poet by 
no means without merit. The elegiac moral- 
isings of Orientius are often pointed and 
marked by considerable sincerity of feeling. 
They contain besides one striking historical 
picture, that of the great Vandal invasion of 
406 A.D., in which 


uno fumauit Gallia tota rogo. (Comm. At. 184), 


W. SAnpbay. 
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readings of the Palatino- Vatican codex (B) whenever 
his text differs from it; but in this part of his 
work he frequently adds the readings of the codex 
Ambrosianus 1, 257 (E) and a codex Britannicus (1). 
These MSS. seem to have been copied—very carelessly 
—in the tenth or eleventh century from a codex 
closely resembling B, but not from B itself, as is 
proved by the fact that in some places, e.g. Cas. 932, 
E and I contain words wanting in B but found in A. 
The reading of the Ambrosian palimpsest A is care- 
fully noted in so far as it has been hitherto deciphered 
and recorded. 

By far the most interesting point in this instalment 
of Ussing’s work is the certain restoration of verse 
788 of the Casina from the Ambrosian palimpsest, 
which however will not be new to readers of Geppert’s 
The supposed bride Casina surprises the old 
ysid and his steward Olympio hy the 
roughness of her gestures when approached. 
not surprising inasmuch as it is not Casina, but th 
stout slave Chalinus who is hidden under the bridal 


edition. 
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* Lysidamus is the name of the old reprobate in A. Stude- 
mut has shown that the monstrous name Stalino by which 
previous editors have designated him arose from a corruption 
of the word ¢itivillitio in verse 326 and of the words s/a ilico 
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veil. The. passage thus stands without either metre 
or sense in Weise :— 

Ou. Mea uxoreula! Sr. Quid est ? 

Ou. Institit plantam. 

Str. Quasi iocabor. 

For the last word, which has plainly no meaning, 
Weise suggests to read iocatur, which gives a very 
poor sense—for to stamp is not a play ful or sportive 
gesture—and moreover the tense is quite wrong. 
Here is the passage as it is said to stand in A:— 

OLYMPIO. 
Mea uxorcula ! 
Quae res ? 
LYSIDAMUS. 
Quid est ? 
OLYMPIO. 
Institit plantam quasi Luca bos. 

‘She has stamped on me like an elephant!’ 
Whether Geppert really read this in A, or read into 
A one of the most admirable conjectures ever made, 
in any case one cannot help feeling that we have 
here the very words of Plautus, and a most interesting 
parallel to the phraseology of Naevius and Lucretius. 
The verse quae res......bos of course makes a senarius, 
est being shortened | according to Plautine usage. 
Thus the negligence or stupidity of some copyist 
who for LUCABOS, Which he doubtless did not under- 
stand, wrote idocabor, a common word closely re- 
sembling the right reading and unfortunately not 
involving absolute nonsense, has for hundreds of 
years blurred and marred one of the wittiest scenes 
in this coarse but very clever play. How many 
secrets A has still to disclose! As yet it is little 
more than a flash of light making the darkness 
visible. 

A comparison of this edition with that of Weise, 
the last complete commentary on the plays of Plautus, 
will show how enormously our knowledge of the lan- 
guage, accidence and syntax of Plautus has advanced 
in the interval which has elapsed since Weise gave 
the world his Plautus. Here is a simple enough line 
to one who observes that qui is the ablative and that 
co pretio is understood :— 

Non ecastor vilis emptu est modius qui venit salis. 
‘He would be a dear bargain at the price of a peck 
of salt.’ Observe the ponderous lines which Weise 
lays down to prepare for his siege of the meaning: 
‘Salt can signify either friendship or intelligence. 
But the proverb about eating a peck of salt with a 
friend is very ancient. Therefore I hold that « peck 
of salt may mean a friend. He (the friend) is going 
to be cajoled or sold (venwm it) ; and non vilis cmptu 
is ironical, meaning pervilis.’ He according!y renders 
—apparently making sal signify both ‘ friendship’ 
and (ironically) ‘intelligence ’—vili iam vendetur 
pretio amicus hicce mariti mei non nimis sapiens, he. 
facili opera cum ludificabor, that is ‘this wiseacre, 
my husband’s crony, who is going to be sold, won't 
go dog cheap, oh no!’ 

It is strange that Ussing refuses to see any play 
on words in the passage, verse 506 :— 

Lys. Fac habeant linguam tuae aedes. ALc. Quid ita? 

Lys. Quom veniam ut vocent. 
It seems to me that the verse completely lacks point 
if there is not a play on vocent meaning also vacent in 
old Latin. But Ussing dismisses this view without 
argument. Qui huic verbo duplicem vim inesse putant, 
wt etiam ‘ vacent’ significet, mihi vehementer errare 
videntur. 

Verses 502, 503 run thus in Weise :— 





Sed facitodum tu memineris versus quos cantat Colax 
Cum cibo suo quiqui facioto ut veniant, quasi eant 
Sutrium. 
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Festus says that the latter verse passed into a proverb. 
In cases where each guest defrayed the expenses of 
his own entertainment, the affair was described in 
old Latin as ‘an outing to Sutrium’; it is now 
described in Americaas ‘a New Jersey treat.’ Festus 
quotes the first verse :— 


Sed facito dum merula perversus quod cantat colas. 


Ussing follows him, reading with Geppert memoria 
for merula, and understanding the verse to mean 
‘ But take care you don’t forget (memoria colas) what 
the man (in the play) says when ruined’ (perversus 
= eversus). But here we are forced to postulate a 
character in an unknown play, just as the old editions 
postulated a Colax in a play of Naevius, and the 
sentiment of the second verse is far more suitable to 
a Colax than to a supposed ruined man, Is it not 
more probable that Plautus wrote 


Sed facito memoriola pervorses quod cantat Colax ! 


Memoriola, which Cic., who uses the word in a letter 
to Atticus, may have borrowed from this passage, 
would perhaps account for the merula of. Festus ; 
pervorso does not occur elsewhere, but vorso is used 
often by Plautus in such a sense as is here required, 
e.g. multas res simitu in ineo corde vorso, Trin. 
uu. 1. 1. 

I now take a few other apt s, following the 
order of the verses of the play 

Prolog. 20 

Sed tamen absentes prosunt pro pracsentibus, 


A. Palmer, Hermathena, vol. iv. p. 447, proposed prac 
praesentibus, This seems to give a better sentiment 
than any of the other corrections proposed ; ‘ the 
dead poets are better than the living,’ a graceful 
observation quite consonant with the tone of the 
whole passage. 
Prolog. 34 
Latine Plautus cum latranti nomine. 
Ussing rightly refuses to see any allusion to the 
name of the poet. The —— clearly requires an 
allusion to the name of the play. We must either 
infer that Casina was a common name for a dog in 
ancient Rome, or write Canisa for Casina with 
Parens. 
Cas. 124 
Ita te adgerunda curvum aqua faciam probe 
Ut postilena possit ex te fieri. 
The codex Britannicus gives cornuwm, which seems to 
afford a better sense; whatever postilena was it 
appears to have been made of leather, so that if 
Chalinus were to be used for making postilenac it 
would be desirable that his skin should be ‘as hard 
as horn.’ 
126 
Post autem ruri nisi tu aut ervom ederis, 
Aut quasi lumbricus terram. 
B reads the verse thus :— 
Post autem ruri nisi tu acervo mederis 


Now vuri seems to be mere surplusage here. The 
whole passage describes the treatment which Chalinus 
will receive at the hands of the vilicus Olympio 
quando ad villam venerit. The word ruri comes in 
properly three lines farther on, but here seems to be 
worse than useless, Perhaps we might read almost 
with B: 


Post autem roris nisi tu acervom ederis. 





The cicada was said to live on dew; cp. Virg. Ex. 
v. 77, and Theocr. iv. 16. 
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The ‘heap of dew’ is a characteristic comic expres- 
sion like nebulai cyatho, Poen. i. 2, 64—an expression 
which, though now generally expelled from the text, 
seems to me to have been rightly preserved by the 
early editors. Or perhaps we should read :— 

Post autem rorem nisi tu aut ervom ederis. 

157 

Nequitiae stabulum. 
Ussing strangely describes this verse as a dimeter 
creticus, as if he took the ain stabulum to be long 
like the a in pabulum in the verse before. 


Magis nimio munditiis Munditiam antideo. 


This form of expression by which a quality or state 
is personified is common in Plautus, but it has not 
been recognised yet in Capt. ii. 3, 32, which should 
be printed 

Qui me Honore honestiorem semper fecit et facit. 


221 : 

Eho tu, nihili cana culex, vix teneor quin quae decent 
te dicain. 
One feels disposed to accept here A. Palmer’s emen- 
dation (Hermath. v. p. 55) 
Nihili cucule ! vix teneor, &e. 

The word cucule is just the one wanted, and it is 
such a word as would have been corrupted into culex. 

663 

Habet, sed duos, 

This is a very good instance of the idiomatic use of 
sed, which is excellently illustrated by Mayor on Juv. 
v. 147. It seems to be very rare in early Latin ; how- 
ever Mayor quotes an example from Aud 789. 
Ussing does not comment on the usage in either 
place. 


687 
Attat cesso magnifice patriceque ita ero meo ire 
advorsum. 


All the MS. give patriceque amiccque. The latter 
word was expelled as a gloss by Hermann, though it 
is actually written twice in A. But on what word 
could amice be a gloss? We should, I think, either 
real philice for patrice, or, changing Altat to Al, 
which is more suitable, read 

At cesso magnifice et patrice philiceque ita ero meo 

ire advorsum. 
The verse is an anapaestic tetrameter. Patrice and 
philice are both mat eipnuéva.. Similarly formed 
adverbs are coupled together in Mil. 215 euscheme.... 
et dulice et comoedice. 
763 

Ox. Edepol ne tu si equos esses, esses indomabilis, 

Lys. Quo argumento? OL. Nimis tenax es, 

It is surprising that no one has here accepted the 
admirable conjecture of Bentley ; sternax suits the 
sense, and accounts for the allusion to a horse ; tenaz 
seems to have no meaning. 

The words considium, 888, and dismaritus, 896, 
are to be added to the Dictt. They both are found 
in A according to Studemund. 

The Cistellaria, one of the most ingenious and the 
best-written of the plays of Plautus, has come down 
to us ina very defective condition. The large number 
of fragments cited by grammarians as from this play 
had already led scholars to this conclusion, which the 
discovery of A hasamply confirmed. Cardinal Mai, 
when he stated that A contained five leaves with about 
180 lines of the Cistellaria hitherto unpublished, 
understated the case. Studemund declares that ten 
pages of A are devoted to the Cistellaria, and that of 
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these seven, containing at least 260 lines, are wanting 
in the other codices. The lacuna begins after verse 
215 of Ussing’s edition and extends to 317, which 
verse in former editions immediately follows 215, 
though 215 is the end of asoliloquy in wnapaests, and 
317 is part of a dialogue in septenarian trochaics, 
Between these verses (215-317) Ussing inserts the 
fragmentary portions of the Cistellaria which seem 
to belong to this part of it, both those quoted by 
grammarians as from the Cistellaria and the Syrae 
(which seems to have been an alternative name for 
the play, the Syrae probably being the Lena and 
Mcelaenis), and the readings of A so far as they 
have been deciphered and recorded by Mai and 
Studemund. One of the most remarkable points in 
the new passage is révim in verse 260 

Expurigabo hercle omnia ad raucam ravin. 
compared with Poen. 3. 5. 33 (777) 

Nego et negando, si quid refert, rdvio. 
Ravis is marked long in the Dictt. 
362 

Miserrumam habui: wé illaec hodie quot modis 

Moderatrix linguae fuit atque inmemorabilis ! 
It is a mistake to change wt of the MSS. toat. Such 
pleonasm in interjections is characteristic not only of 
Latin comedy but of Cicero’s more familiar letters. 

After verse 380 there is another long lacuna, which 
Ussing supplies as before, adding occasionally in 
italies words of his own to indicate the train of 
thought. 
397 


Non enim hic ubi ex Tusco modo 

Tute tibi indigne dotem quaeras corpore. 
Surely the simplest correction of this verse is to 
read Awe for hic, and understand reduco e¢ revoco from 
verse 394, 

The new words which A contributes to the Dictt. 
from this play are confusicius 311, exconcinnare 267, 
cuscissatus 385. 

Ussing undoubtedly deserves the hearty thanks of 
all readers of Plautus, and their best congratulations 
on having completed his great work. It may be 
granted that no part of his commentary teems so 
richly with instruction in Plautine language and usage 
as the A/iles of Brix or the Pscudolus of Lorenz ; and 
it must be allowed that he has not made such striking 
and brilliant emendations as Robinson Ellis’s ne frit 
quidem for nee erit quidem Most. 585, Seyffert’s ovis 
for quis Pers. 174, A. Palmer’s’ nitri for matri 
Truc. 892, or his exules dica (€ovAns Sien) Rud. 
848. Yet he has done solid, though perhaps hardly 
brilliant, service to the text; his explanations 
are clear, sensible, and conveyed in the choicest 
Latin ; his acknowledgments of indebtedness to 
others are hearty and copious, and when he dissents 
he dissents courteously. With all these solid good 
qualities it cannot be doubted that his will be the 
standard Plautus for at least a generation; and 
indeed it is probable that a far longer time than that 
will elapse before an annotated edition of all the plays 
of Plautus appears to supersede the work of the able 
pupil of Madvig.—R. Y. TyRRELL. 


Terenti Phormio. Edited by the Rev. A. SLOMAN. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 3 Mk. 
Tus edition contains an introduction and a text, 
more or less independent, followed by exegetical 
notes. It is adapted for schools, and passmen in the 
Universities, and will no doubt be found more ser- 
viceable than any edition which has previously 
appeared in English. At the same time it cannot 
be denied that the book contains many inaccurate 
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and misleading statements, and occasionally serious 
blunders. The introduction is divided into five 
parts. The first contains a short history of Roman 
Comedy, the second a sketch of the plot and cha- 
racters of the Phormio, the third deals with metres 
and prosody, the fourth with accidence and syntax, 
while the fifth says a few words on the subject of the 
MSS. authority. The account of Roman Comedy is 
sufficient, and on the whole accurate. ‘ Naevius 
235 —204’ should be ‘Naevius wrote between 235 
and 204,’ ‘fubula praetexta’ has earlier and better 
authority than ‘fabula practextata,’ and ‘national 
tragedies’ is more exact than ‘historic or tragic 
plays.’ The outline of the plot is full and clear ; but 
is there any authority for the statement that Chremes 
is Nausistrata’s second husband, or that Pamphila 
proves to be a citizen of Athens? The subject of 
metres and prosody is much less adequately treated, 
and can scarcely be handled satisfactorily in a work 
of this kind. Mr. Sloman says ‘the eighth foot of 
the trochaic octonarius is always either a trochee or a 
spondee.’ How does he propose to scan vv. 728 and 
735% The sentence beginning ‘Some scholars’ at 
the bottom of p. 28 is unintelligible as it stands. 
What Mr. Sloman means is no doubt, ‘Some scholars 
maintain that the reason why the last syllable of an 
iambic word may be shortened is, because in an 
iambic word the word-accent must always fall on the 
first syllable, except in those cases where a final 
syllable has disappeared.” What he says is some- 
thing quite different. On the question as to the 
pronuntiation of final m, it would have been better 
to refer to the constant omission of final m in Old 
Inscriptions, than to its disappearance from the first 
persons of the pres. ind. of verbs. In dealing with 
the subject of final long vowels it is always necessary 
to distinguish carefully between the natural retention 
of the original length in old writers, and the artificial 
lengthening employed as an archaism by Vergil and 
the later poets. So again the it of the perfect and 
the at of the subjunctive, which are universally 
admitted, should be distinguished from the same 
terminations in other moods and tenses where the 
length is much more doubtful. The fourth rule 
as to the admission of hiatus should run: a long 
final vowel, or a vowel before m, may be shortened, 
and not elided, in the case of a monosyllable on 
which the metrical accent falls. In the rest of the 
introduction there is little that calls for remark. It 
may however be mentioned that the words ‘re- 
peated questions’ are not free from ambiguity, that 
the Bembine is written in rustic capitals, not in 
‘uncial characters,’ and that it scarcely seems a 
suflicient recognition of Donatus to classify him 
among commentators ‘who to some small extent 
supplement MSS. authority.” The text is on the 
whole conservative and sensible: v. 21, ‘sibi id éssé 
réllitum putet’ is a hopelessly impossible scansion. 
The MSS. vary considerably, but on the whole id sibi 
rellatum putet (Dziatzko) seems the most probable 
reading. v. 190, protinam should be read with Donatus 
and Nonius. v. 390, Stilponem inquam : noweras, the 
colon should be omitted, and so again in v. 934: 
v. 550 facturus should be facturu’s, and v. 798 locutus 
should be locutw’s: v. 772 illi is very doubtful ; the 
MSS. have zis A, his later MSS. Has dis been 
wrongly introduced from the previous line? v. 1038 
Mr. Sloman has bowdlerized aimica lenone into uxore 
cmunda. The change, though excellent from the 
moral, is unfortunate from the metrical point of view, 
and is likely to lead to a misconception of Athenian 
customs with regard to marriage. The exevetical 
notes generally attempt to explain the difficulties of 


} 1 


the play, and on the whole with suecess, though 


some of the explanations are unintelligible, some 
doubtful, some demonstrably wrong. The following, 
among others, may be cited as instances in point: 
the note on ¢ibiae pares and impares in the didascalia 
is confused and difficult to follow. The whole ques- 
tion is very obscure, but Mr. Sloman’s explanation of 
tibiae dextrae and sinistrae is entirely opposed to that 
of Varro, quoted by Servius, on den. ix. 615: ‘dextra 
unum foramen habet, sinistra duo, quorum unum 
acutum sonum habet, alterum gravem.’ v. 9. The 
‘correct form in Cicero is cum’ is misleading. 
Quum first appears in Renaissance MSS. v. 39. 
For ‘Terence’s time’ read ‘classical Latin.’ v. 43. 
It seems rather bold to state categorically that 
‘adverbs in ¢im were old Accusatives.’ v. 64. 
‘when affixed to the sec. pers. sing. perf. ind. 
act.’ suggests that the shortening is confined to 
this case only. v. 72. The theory that provincia and 
providentia are connected is surely as dead as Queen 
Anne, and the same remark applies to the explana- 
tion of the form amarier given on v. 92. v. 102. It 
is unnecessary to explain vin eam by the omission of 
ut. v. 137. The dativus commodi or incommodi after 


facere or fieri should be distinguished from the in- 


strumental ablative: there is the same difference as 
between ‘to do something to’ or ‘for’ and ‘to do 
something with’ a person in English. In the intro- 
duction to Act I. Se, 3, read ‘cousin’ for ‘brother,’ 
and so throughout. v. 154. weniat is the reading of 
A}, not A?, according to Umpfenbach’s apparatus 
criticus. In the same line adventi is explained as a 
contraction of adventui=adventuis with the s dropped. 
What authority has Mr. Sloman for this, surely im- 
possible, theory ! v. 155. quod is explained as an ‘ac- 
cusative of respect,’ and this old familiar deus ca: 
machina is brought in again and again, When shall 
we see the last of it? v. 159. non potitus essem should 
be part of the apodosis: v. 212. &m tstuc is the right 
scansion. In the same line wt respondeas does not 
depend on serva, but ut is used like érws with the 
future or subjunctive in Greek. v, 226. Does not 
vincibilem, if really transitive in sense, mean rather 
‘convincing,’ like vineibilia argumenta in Apuleius ? 
v. 231. iane is rightly explained below on v. 315. 
Temperans with the dative = ‘careful for’ should be 
distinguished from temperans with the genitive 
= ‘temperate in,’ or ‘careful of.’ v. 297. The note 
on sumerct in the next line should be given on daretur 
here. v. 320. How can rvesponswm be understood ? 
v. 330. Mr. Sloman says ‘editors strangely prefer’ 
the form tennitur quoted by Donatus; but on textual 
questions Donatus’ authority, where we can be sure 
what he read, outweighs that of all the MSS. to- 
gether. Similarly Nonius quotes dispennite from 
Plautus. v. 426. If idem is nom. masc., what does te 
melius feceris mean? v. 484. Does not ‘ palaestra’ 
mean to suggest that Phaedria found Dorio a tough 
customer to ‘rastle’ with? v. 502. Is not the 
emphatie cum tum opposed to the explanation sug- 
gested by Mr. Sloman? With this text Stalbaum’s 
seems the only possible explanation. v. 506. The 
point of the proverb is lost. ‘Of clinging to a wolf's 
ears cometh satiety, and you dare not let go for fear 
he should turn again and rend you.’ v. 508. ne sies is 
more probably an ironical prohibition. v. 519, rather 
possumus pati, i.e., I don’t like it any more than 
you, ‘but what can’t be cured, must be endured.’ 
v. 586. me excutiam surely means simply ‘I'll shake 
myself,’ the object being to show that he has no 
portable property about his person. v. 624. can 
modo be taken with uno ore? surely not. v. 663. 
why? v. 713. why again? v. 723. is it ‘probable,’ 
or even conceivable, that dnterest = inter rem 
est? v, 724. the line is much better given to 





















































































Chremes with A. Te is of course used in a general 
sense like ‘you’in English. v. 741. Jstorswm certainly 
does not mean ‘from’ where you are. v. 746. porro 
means simply ‘ further,’ ‘again,’ ‘in turn,’ and so in v. 
923. v. 768. could casa be used of ‘the master’s house ? 
The sense will in any case be the same, ‘don’t go 
further and fare worse.’ v. 771. does not recta prava 
facere mean to do right or wrong indiscriminately ? 
cf. bona mala tolerare. v. 556. fanda nefanda, ete. 
In the introduction to Act iv. Se. 2 read ‘father’ for 
‘former husband.’ v. 804. is not hoe ablative=‘ it 
was this which misled you’? v, 820. the note is un- 
intelligible ; the words mean simply ‘in the present 
state of my affairs.” v, 822. does Mr. Sloman hold 
that medicari regularly takes the dative? The note 
suggests this view. v. 840. is this explanation cer- 
tain? v, 848. isit not rather a touch of the universal, 
old as the hills, pessimism, ‘some one is sure to come 
in just when | want to go out’? v. 917. is this note 
intelligible? The subjunctive is causal. v. 948. read 
rather ‘I’m dead and buried.’ v. 973. surely ‘ wash 
away your offences’ is quite good English, and repre- 
sents /awtwm much better than ‘ whitewash.’ v. 978. 
this note is superfluous. v. 1015. non neyo could not 
possibly be understood, it must be nego. v. 1028. the 
translation ‘victimized’ puts the cart before the 
horse. The above instances among others gathered 
in a hasty perusal will serve to show that the book is 
not free from faults. If Mr. Sloman will thoroughly 
revise his work, correcting mistakes, and omitting 
what is uncertain or unnecessary, he will add much 
to the value of a second edition. The printing and 
references are generally correct, and the stage direc- 
tions, though occasionally too modern in spirit, can- 
not fail to be of use. 





J. H. ONrIons. 


RECENT WORK ON SALLUST. 


1. Edin. Hauler : die Orléaner Palimpx tfragmente 
zu Sallusts Historicn (Wiener Studien, ix. 1. 1887, 
pp. 25-50). 


These fragments of the second and third book of 
the Histories were discovered by Dr. Hauler early in 
1886. While reading an Orleans MS. of miscella- 
neous Christian fathers, he observed that the manu- 
script was a palimpsest and found to begin with under 
a part of Jerome’s commentary on Isaiah what soon 
proved to be the opening words of the speech of Cotta 
which we already possess. Comparison soon showed 
that the torn column before him completed the Berlin 
fragment, which was bought now forty years ago of a 
bookseller in Toledo. The Vatican fragments also are 
clearly, from the evidence of writing, spelling, &c. 
parts of the same MS.—an uncial MS. of the fourth 
or perhaps fifth century, The new find consists of 
sixteen columns. Adding these to the two Berlin and 
eight Vatican, we have in all in a more or less muti- 
lated condition twenty-six columns of this MS. The 
events touched upon belong to the years 75 and 74 
and include incidents in the war of P. Servilius 
against the IJsaurians, the war of Pompeius and Ser- 
torius, and the cperations of M. Antonius Creticus 
against the pirates (perhaps at Massilia). 

As a photograph published in an earlier number of 
the Wiener Studien of one page of the MS, sufli- 
ciently shows, the deciphering of the characters has 
been a very difficult task. Dr. Hauler has therefore 
given the results of his studies from time to time by 
instalments in different learned magazines, concluding 
his labours in the present article in which the coim- 
plete text of the fragments is printed. Taking all 
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these six articles together we have a very full and 
very erudite commentary, both textual and historical. 
Towards the settlement of the text Mommsen, 
Wolfflin, v. Hartel and others have contributed some 
very clever conjectures. 

In a paper in the Archiv f. Lat. Lexikographie 
(1886 p. 535) Hauler published some notes on the 
language of the new fragments. Besides new geo- 
graphical names the dictionaries are enriched by two 
new words periaci (telum poterat) and semipletus (or 
q seminpletus), Noticeable also are permoestus : in- 
gressus (in a local sense) ; telareddere (for remittere) ; 
fide societatem acturos (for facturos) ; prouincias 
inter se parauere (for compar. ); neque socios prodituros 
firmabant (for adfirm.); tela in incertum iacere ; ne 
extrema uictis paterentur ; illi in sapientiam cesserat 
(cp. Tac. G, 23 Chattis uictoribus fortuna in sapientiam 
cessit, Curt. 3. 6. 18 temeritas in gloriam cesserat) ; 
cuius (Matris magnae) erat de nomine exaudiri sonores, 
meaning according to Hauler ‘immediately after the 
invocation of the goddess’ Xe. (ep. Tac. G. 7 unde 
feminarum ululatus audiri se. erat); and indeed we 
shall have a new and signal instance of Sallust’s 
brewitas if the italicized words in ‘montem, ex quo 
in fugam oppidi teli coniectus erat, oceupauit ’ mean, 
as v. Hartel explains and Hauler thinks probable, si 
ex oppido fugere conarentur ; but conjecture is surely 
necessary here: iuga fanum forum terga infuma 
rugam are suggested. 

2. The third and posthumous edition of Jordan’s 
Sallust (1887) differs but little, too little perhaps, for 
Jordan was not inclined to alter his mind, from its 
predecessor, The print is somewhat larger, but the 
only novelty in the text seems to be in C. 22, 2 where 
a dagger is put to atque eo dictitare fecisse. There 
are a few alterations of no great importance in the 
critical notes and a number of misprints have been 
corrected, but it is unfortunate that the following 
have been left in the text: p. 12 1. 12 ante for antea, 
35. 9 quod for quos, 79. 11 postero for postera, 96. 15 
iam prupe for prope iam, 97. 82 in eo aspero for in 
eo tam aspero, 102. 12 fama for famam, 104. 5 
incertae forsitan for incertae ae forsitan, 120. 17 
denique for denique nunc. (A new misprint occurs 
on p. 112. 37 se for si). The critical notes also are 
not without their errors, nor have the marginal num- 
bers to the sections even yet got always into their 
proper places. 

The book will be welcome at any rate as making the 
new fragments more accessible. They are printed 
after Hauler except that the notes of interrogation 
over doubtful letters—an awkward device—are not 
always over the right letters. The three columns 
containing part of Pompeius’ letter to the Senate, 
which we have from the MS. V, are not set out in full 
by Jordan, but he notices some variants in the critical 
apparatus. It is disappointing to find that our gain 
from this quarter is very small. Exercitus and nobis 
in §6 are claimed by Hauler as improvements, but 
Jordan not without good reason retains V.’s exer- 
citu and uobis. 

In the preface, which is dated but four days before 
his sudden death (10 November 1886), Jordan speaks 
of being at work on a fuller critical edition of the 
author and of the remarks he hoped to publish on 
the new fragments. His friend Mr. P. Kriiger took 
charge of the book after Jordan’s death. 

3. A new teat by A. EussNner (1887) takes the 
place of Dietsch’s in the Teubner series. A discussion 
of the reasons for new readings is promised at a future 
time. It will be enough therefore to mention a few 
of the more striking deviations from Jordan’s text. 
In C. 18, 5 nequiuit is read for nequiuerit, in 50, 4 
dixit for dixerat, in 59, 3 colonis suis for calonibus ; 
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in 37, 5 alebantur is added after dedecora ; in J. 93, 3 
animum adorta is given for the animum aduortit of 
P, where Jordan has a lacuna ; and in 93 8 quattuor 
centuriatos is read for q. centuriones. It is to be 
regretted if the new text is to thrust Dietsch’s out of 
the market, for whatever may be said against that text 
it is at any rate more adapted for school use. Nor 
surely will for instance Eussner’s fessi laetique erant 
in J. 53, 5 strike one as superior to Dietsch’s fessi 
laetique victoria erant, still less to Jordan’s fessi 
erant or Dr. Postgate’s excellent f. laeti quierant. 
Eussner has added eleven pages of selecta veterum 
testimonia. A table of deviations from Jordan’s text 
would have been of more service than one from 
Dietsch’s. 

4. Schmalz’s school edition of the Jugurtha which 
now appears in a second edition (1886) is an excellent 
book, as instructive for master as for boy. The 
teacher alone is addressed injthe new note on 48, 3 
humi arido atque harenoso, ‘nach dem Vorgange der 
Alten, welche primo luci nicht prima luce sagten, ist 
hier Aumi arido von Sall. geschrieben. Humus is bei 
ihm Mase u. Fem vgl. 53, 1 und 101, 11 (where 
Schmalz reads with P. ‘humus infectus sanguine’). 
Ubrigens findet man die verbindung des Lokativs mit 
Attribut selten.’ A new reading is introduced in 
97, 5 veteres notique (for novique) et ob ea scientes 
belli, where notus is explained ‘der sich auskennt.’ 

5. The ninth edition of Jacobs- Wirz Sallust 1886 in- 
troduces new readings in some score of places. Among 
them in the Jugurtha, 31, 25 amittatis (for omittatis) ; 
93, 3 alia uortit (see above) ; 114, 2 illique for Dietsch’s 
illimque; and some noteworthy alterations of the 
order of words in 104, 2 cognoscit ; in quibus, legatis 
potestas Romam eundi fieret ab consule, interea and 
108, 2 neu... pertimesceret: consulto sese... 
habere, quo. . . gereretur. That some of the long- 
winded analyses of the inner workings of Sallust’s 
mind have been struck out is decidedly a gain. 

6. L. Kuhlmann Quaestiones Sallustianae criticae 
(1887) handles three questions (1) the value of quota- 
tions from grammarians and other writers for settling 
the text. Against Nitzschner, the author of the 
useful de locis Sallustianis qui apud scriptores et 
grammaticos veteres leguntur, he maintains that only 
in eight places is their testimony superior to that of 
the MSS. (2) The value of the MS P!—a somewhat 
threadbare theme. (3) The value of the MS. V. 
Kuhlmann hoids that where this MS. comes into com- 
petition with P. the value of the former is absolutely 
nothiig : even inJ. 85, 31 he considers P.’s parum id 
facio in the sense of ‘I don’t care for that’—a possible 
colloquialism, as likely as V.’s parvi id facio. In 
J. 89, 5 by the way he would strike out quarum vis 
. . . accenditur as a gloss. 

7. Adiectivum quo ordine apud Sallustiwm con- 
tunctum sit cum substantivo examinavit D, RoHDE 
(Hamburg 1887). In this paper Mr. Rohde continues 
his statistical inquiry into the position of the adjec- 
tive in Latin which he began three years ago. In his 
previous paper he gave the figures for the more fre- 
quently used adjectives, pronominal or not, in Cicero’s 
speeches (as far as Merguet’s Lexicon at that time had 
gone) and for Caesar. He now finds Sallust no excep- 
tion to the rule that the usual order is to put the 
adjective before the substantive. Of the three authors 
it is not surprising that Caesar departs less than the 
other two more rhetorical writers from the normal 
order. A rough calculation shows that of genuine 
adjectives in Caesar about fifteen per cent. follow, in 
Cicero about thirty-five per cent. Sallust would 
probably be found between the two, but nearer 
to Cicero than to Caesar. Several interesting little 
poiuts strike the reader as he turns over the figures, 












Apart from fixed expressions, such as di immortales, 
only two adjectives among those that the author has 
tested are in all three authors more often placed after 
than not, maritimus and militaris. Caesar is pecu- 
liar in transposing numerals more often than Cicero 
and Sallust. For some adjectives, e.g. alienus bonus 
integer, the evidence is anything but decisive, The 
usage of the three writers differs considerably with 
some words. Especially curious is their treatment of 
the possessive pronouns which even Schmalz (Miillers 
Handb. p. 389) regards as_ postpositive. Caesar 
puts them mostly before, Sallust mostly after, their 
noun, while Cicero (the figares for tuus and vester are 
not forthcoming) places them before or_after almost 
indifferently ; meus precedes rather more often than 
not, noster and suus follow somewhat more frequently. 
Mr. Rohde’s statistics for Sallust (he gives the 
instances as well as the figures) appear to be accurate. 
But it is a startling statement that in French and 
English also the adjective follows for emphasis. He 
would find some not altogether uninteresting remarks 
on the French practice in the American J. of Philo- 
logy vi. 844 where it is maintained that the modern 
fashion is to place the adjective first to call attention 
to it, while in earlier writers it was rather a question 
of euphony. A. M. Cook. 


The Catiline of Sallust, with Notes for use in the 
Middle Forms of Schools. By B. D. Turner (of 
Marlborough). Rivingtons, 1887. 


AN unpretending little edition, in which Dietsch’s 
text is wisely employed. But why, if altering any- 
thing, not alter e.g. G. Marius to C.? The editor 
expresses his sole indebtedness in the annotation to 
Jacobs- Wirz, saying not very wisely: ‘‘ It seemed that 
as I was writing Notes to be used by boys of much 
the same calibre as I at present teach, I should more 
readily understand the difficulties they would be 
likely to meet if I did not allow profounder scholars 
to create them for us.” The debt the editor has con- 
tracted to the two scholars, who are thus ungraciously 
slighted, is not however large. Is it possible that 
haut occultum habuit (23, 4) can mean ‘ considered 
as not to be hidden’? There are some curious notes 
on the subjunctive: valeret (2, 3) is said to refer to 
the past. The interpretation of quippe secundae res 
sapientium animos fatigant : ne illi conruptis moribus 
victoriae temperarent (11, 7) is that ne has its 
ordinary sense of preventing, and that the fact that 
success demoralises the wise is regarded as preventing 
the possibility of the soldiers making a right use of 
their victory. Sauppe’s explanation in Wirz’ edition 
(which is not this) had perhaps blinded the editor to 
the true explanation that ne=nedum. Again in nam 
cetera malificia tum persequare, ubi facta sunt (52, 4), 
the reader is recommended to take persequare (and 
the following implores too?) asacommand. Of the 
misprints Antonius for Autronius (p. xi) may be 
noticed, and in the reference on p. 58 to Pliny’s 
Letters (viii. 1). elephanti inest imperiorum obedientia, 
‘Letters’ should be ‘Nat. Hist.,’ and elephanti 
should be elephanto. It is a sensible plan of Mr. 
Turner’s to translate his quotations ; but surely for 
use in middle forms of schools the ‘ Catiline’ needs 
expurgation. 


Die Annalen des Tacitus, Schulausgabe von Dr. A. 
Drarcer, Director des Kénigl. Gymnasiums zu 
Aurich. Erster Band. Buchi.-vi. Fiinfte Auflage. 
Leipzig. Teubner. 1887. 2 Mk. 40. 

Aut students of Tacitus will gladly welcome a fifth 

edition of Dr. Draeger’s work, which is now far too 

well known to need a general description. In this 
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his fifth preface, the editor acknowledges assistance 
derived from the latest editions and recensions of 
Andresen, Halm, I. Miiller, Pfitzner, Helmreich, 
Prammer and Eussner ; some of whose works have 
not, it is to be feared, as yet found their way to this 
country. 

No mention is made, in any of the several prefaces, 
of the successive instalments of the great ‘ Lexicon 
Taciteum’ of Gerber and Greef, though we cannot 
doubt that this ample storehouse has also been con- 
stantly laid under contribution. 

Those who know Dr. Draeger’s work will probably 
agree in regarding it rather as an edition for scholars 
than as what we should understand by a school edi- 
tion : as schoolboys, at least in England, would gene- 
rally desire a commentary somewhat more explanatory 
and suggestive on the subject matter, and would 
interest themselves less in the lexicographical infor- 
mation as to the history of words and expressions 
which is so plentifully given. 

That Dr. Draeger should lay chief stress on this 
was to be expected from his antecedents. He had 
evidently desired to put concisely before students the 
results reached in his great work, the Historical 
Grammar of the Latin Language, and in his special 
treatise on the Syntax and Style of Tacitus, well 
known as the most complete work on the subject ; an 
abridgment of which forms nearly the whole of the 
introduction to his edition of the author. On his- 
torical questions, which do not appear to interest 
him, the little assistance given is generally derived 
from Nipperdey. 

The general plan and scale of the work remain the 
same as in the first edition, the additional matter 
being only some sixteen pages altogether, and most 
of the introduction and notes being still wholly 
unaltered : but those who used it on its first appear- 
ance will probably remember that, in spite of the 
editor’s learning, many words and expressions were 
given as invented by Tacitus or introduced into prose 
by him which further search would have discovered 
in the fragments of Sallust or other out-of-the-way 
corners of literature ; also the historical remarks in 
the notes contained occasional blunders of some 
magnitude. 

In the present edition nearly all these errors have 
disappeared ; but it may be well to note a few which 
still remain, and which, from having lived through 
five revisions, would seem to have struck their roots 
deep. 

Of those relating to historical matter the earliest 
to notice is the strange statement on 1. 53, that the 
Gracchi belonged to ‘the patrician branch’ of the 
Sempronian family. On 2. 1, 1, the Libo mentioned 
as consul is identified with the Libo Drusus men- 
tioned in the same year as accused of treason, who is 
evidently a different person, and had only very re- 
cently been made praetor. 

On 3. 74, Alexander Severus is mentioned by mis- 
take for Septimius Severus, as having been born at 
Septis. 

On 4. 68, 1, the Silanus there mentioned as consul 
is strangely identified with the person (possibly his 
father) who had been tried and banished six years 
before for misconduct committed by him as proconsul 
of Asia at a still earlier date. Proconsuls of Asia 
would be already consulars of several years’ standing. 

In matters relating to language, it may be pointed 
out that the sense of ‘indulgeo’ noted on 1. 52 as 
there used first by Tacitus is to be found in H. 3. 9. 

Also that ‘ accedere,’ noticed on 1. 61 as used with 
accus, only in the Annals, is so used in H. 8. 24. 

Also that ‘vertere in se,’ noted on 2, 64 as dm. éip., 
is found in Liv. 21. 53, 6. 
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One or two equally long-lived misprints may be 
added. 

In note on 1. 50, 4, before 4. 20, insert ‘ Hist.’ 

In note on 1. 56, 6, for ‘Taunum’ read ‘Taurum.’ 

In note on 1. 65, 16, for 4, 24, read 4. 25. 


H. FurNEAUX. 


Old Latin Biblical Texts. Parts I and II, Edited 
by Joun Worpswortu, D.D., Bishop of Salisbury, 
W. Sanpay, D.D., Dean Ireland Professor of 
Exegesis, and H. J. Wuire, M.A. At the Claren- 
don Press. Part I. 1883, pp. xliii. 79. Part II. 
1886, pp. cclvi. 140. 21s. 


Tue study of the Old Latin texts of the New Testa- 
ment has of late received a great impulse. But 
hitherto the materials have been somewhat difficult 
of access. The Clarendon Press has done well in 
undertaking the publication in a convenient form 
of some of the most important codices under the able 
editorship of Bishop Wordsworth, Professor Sanday 
and Mr. White. The two parts already issued contain 
St. Matthew from the Codex Sangermanensis (9) ; 
portions of St. Matthew and St. Mark from Codex 
Robbiensis (%) ; also the fragment 2, 0, p, a, s, t from 
the libraries of St. Gall, Coire, Milan and Berne. 
The editors give a most complete account of the 
history character and peculiarities of the MSS. ; and 
Professor Sanday adds an extremely valuable discus- 
sion on the relation of the fragments (& and the rest) to 
other Old Latin MSS. The statement he had made 
in ‘ Studia Biblica ’ as to the fundamental separation 
between the African and European texts is here with- 
drawn in consequence of coincidences (such as the 
corrupt reading mpooxépovres for mpoorpéxovres in 
Mk. ix. 15) implied by MSS. of both families (c, a, 
J, fo, t, k). The MS g, (&th century) is based, accord- 
ing to Bishop Wordsworth, not on a Hieronymian 
but on a mixed Italic and European text, occasionally 
corrected by the Vulgate. It contains such conflate 
readings as ‘ecce sponsus est venit’: ‘in synagogis 
et in plateis et in vicis.’ But there is also a large 
peculiar element, ex. gr. Matth. viii. 5 centurio add. 
nomine Jairus ; viii. 50. fletus add. oculorum. The 
most remarkable peculiarity is a genealogy from 
Adam to Abraham prefixed to i. i. and beginning 
‘ Deus fecit Adam.’ In xxiii. 35 the first hand 
omitted ‘ fili Barachiae.’ The letters @ and w are fre- 
quently confounded, an error which in Bishop Words- 
worth’s opinion points to an original ina Merovingian 
hand. Some other orthographical errors are very 
remarkable, for instance the confusion of g and /, ¢.g. 
congugem, Gereth (= Iareth). We have also ‘ ditum’ 
for ‘dictum’ ‘repondens’ ‘fid’ for ‘ filio.’ 

On the punctuation of MSS. of this age Bishop 
Wordsworth has some instructive remarks. The 
longest stop was a comma, the shortest a low point, 
the superior point being intermediate in force. 

The Bobbio MS. (4) now at Turin contains an 
inscription stating that it was what we may call the 
‘pocket bible’ of S. Columbanus (543-615) founder 
of the monastery at Bobbio (‘quem Beatus Colum- 
banus Abbas in pera secum ferre consueverat’ ). 
These wallets were used, as Bishop Reeves informs 
us, not only for carrying books about but for hanging 
them up in libraries, as in fact is still the case in 
some eastern monasteries. The text of & is ‘ African,’ 
and has a great affinity with that used by St Cyprian, 
in fact the MS. is the leading representative of the 
African text. The possession of an African text by 
Columban is an interesting fact ; yet Bishop Words- 
worth states that he has not been able to to trace any 
important coincidences between the readings of this 
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MS. and the texts actually quoted by St Columban in 
his extant works. A striking peculiarity of / is its 
tendency to abridgment, a preference for the simplest 
and barest form of sentence ; very different from what 
we find in most MSS. The scribe was very ignorant 
of Latin but was better acquainted with the Greek 
characters. For instance, he writes ‘exredist tibi 
ut sicreat’ for ‘expedit tibi ut pereat.’ His blunders 
however have some instruction for us. Thus his 
frequent confusion of S and F is only explicable by 
supposing that he copied from a MS. in which the 
long S was used (which is not usually the case in the 
Book of Kells, as Professor Sanday by some -over- 
sight states). The model was not therefore pure uncial. 
But as Mr. Maunde Thompson points out (in a letter 
printed p. elxv. of the volume under review), we need 
not go so far as the early minuscale of the Vatican MS. 
of Hilary (A.p. 510) for examples of the long 8. It is 
used partially in the Gaius of Verona (Zangemeister 
and Wattenbach’s Hxempla pl. 24) and the Laurentian 
Digests (ibid. pl. 54), the former of which is other- 
wise uncial in character, the other partially so. There 
may have been such a type of, say, the 4th century. 
Mr. Thompson thinks the archetype must have been 
damaged and difficult to decipher, otherwise how could 
zand o for example be confounded, which are not 
alike in any style of Latin writing ? 

The usage of the MS. with respect to the names 
Deus, Dominus, Hiesus, is peculiar. Any form of 
abbreviation is made to stand for any case, for example 
DI = Deus; also = 1HS. The ending of St Mark 
in & resembles that in L. The MS p (St Gall) isa 
genuine Irish text frequently coinciding with r 
(Usserianus). Unfortunately it consists of only two 
leaves, which appear to belong to an Irish ‘‘ Missa pro 
defunctis ” of the seventh or eighth century. Such 
readings as ‘ ligatis (ligatus 7) pedibus fesceis’ (Jno. 
xi. 44), ‘subsecuti’ (Jno. xi, 31) are Irish. 

The fragments n (St Gall) and a, (Coire), (the latter 
consisting of two leaves only) have so close an affinity 
to a, known as Codex Vercellensis, as to make it pro- 
bable that they are copies of the same original. M. 
Batiffol conjectured that a, was originally part of the 
same MS. as 7, but Mr. White’s accurate comparison 
of measurements shows that this is not possible. Of 
noticeable peculiarities we may specify ‘exit in 
rivum’ (Mk. vii. 19), a doublet of ‘‘ exit in secessum ” 
an (‘rivus’ is not elsewhere found in this connex- 
ion, = apedpdv) ; also ‘iacturor’ (Mk. viii. 36) com- 
mon to an, and not found elsewhere. ‘ Potiono,’ 
properly applied to a drugged drink, is aptly used in 
Mk. xv. 36, x(a being deficient). The curious phrase 
‘ad alis alium’ occurs in» Mk. xv. 31, where @ is 
deficient, and in a Luke viii. 25 (n def.). There is a 
remarkable conflation in a, Luke xi. 24, ‘per arida 
loca quae non habent aquam’ (@ def.). An almost 
identical conflation is found in the quotation by 
Ambrose. If @ was written, as tradition records, by 
Eusebius bishop of Vercellae not far from Milan, that 
agreement would be natural, but in other readings a, 
and Ambrose are on different sides. * 

There is a short appendix by Mr. Pelham on the 
words used to render coun. It appears that ‘ castel- 
lum’ is characteristically African and this agrees 
with the fact of its consistent use in / and ¢ (Palatinus). 
Another appendix treats of the Oxford MSS. of 
Cyprian. 

T. K. Apporrt. 
* nhas the singular characteristie which to some persons 


might suggest Hibernian associations, that the Gospels of St. 
John and St. Matthew ‘follow each other.’’ (p. exevii). 
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The Apology of Plato with introduction and notes 
by Sr. GrorcE Srock, M.A. Clarendon Press, 
Oxford. 2s. 

The Meno of Plato with introduction and notes by 

Sr. Grorcet Srock, M.A. Clarendon Press, 

Oxford 2s. 6d. 


THESE are pleasant handy editions with text and 
notes in separate volumes according to the convenient 
modern plan. The editor writes easily and well and 
the notes are useful and gencrally correct. As com- 
pared with the Apology of Mr. Adam, noticed ina 
late number of this Review (to which Mr. Stock re- 
grets that his own ‘ must appear as a rival’), the new 
edition is of a more elementary character. It barely 
touches on readings or MSS., the index is confined to 
proper names, and the explanation of grammatical 
difficulties is less thorough and definite. As an ex- 
ample may be cited the notes on 17 A padsora 5e 
COavuaca . . ToUTO. . ev @ eAeyov ws xpiv wuas 
evAaBetoOa x. t. A. Here Mr. Stock writes: ‘ xphv, 
Imperfect. We might have expected xpefn. There 
are two peculiarities in this word (1) the omission of 
the augment ; (2) the termination of the third person 
in v, in which it resembles jv &c.’ Mr. Adam, who 
reads xph, says ‘ xpiv (the reading of the best MSS.) 
would mean “‘ it would be (have been) right” (implying 
“*but you don’t doit”’)...In the direct xp4 was used : 
Greek like Latin puts such expressions categorically 
and not conditionally. In the indirect, xpj may 
either remain as here, or become xpefn (Goodwin M, 
and 7. p. 148): it cannot be changed to xpiv, since 
a present tense of the direct does not become an im- 
perfect in the indirect.’ In the appendix Mr. Adam 
states that the v of xpiv is erased in the Bodleian MS. 
and on p. 95 says that xpi is a contraction of xph iv: 
‘in éxpnyv the ¢ is due to the working of analogy.’ 

Again in 17 D, where Mr. Adam reads with most of 
the better MSS. érn yeyovds EBSouqKovta, Mr. Stock 
inserts wAelw with the worse MSS. and says €Sdou7- 
xovra is of course the genitive.’ [How would he ex- 
plain Xen. Anab, 6, 2, 24, a&moxrelvovor tev avdpav 
ov petov mevtnKocious ?] On the other hand in 26 D 
the use of ob with the Inf. after dare is better ex- 
plained by a quotation from Shilleto’s ed. of the De 
Falsa Legatione than by Mr. Adam’s reference to 
Madvig’s Gr. On 26 E Mr. Stock takes what we 
regard as the erroneous view, that the doctrines of 
Anaxagoras might be learnt at the theatre by listening 
to the plays of Euripides. The true account is 
given by Mr. Adam and also in Dr. Hager’s article on 
A. Miiller’s Greek Theatre in the last number of this 
Review. 

In the Meno the chief fault we have to find isin the 
occasional omission of notes where needed. Thus the 
use of the infinitive in 74 D ons oddév adray br: od 
oxime elvat is not sufliciently explained by the refer- 
ence to another note. In 76 E nothing is said of the 
omission of the verb after ei wh, (oluar 5€ odd’ ky col 
dda, ei uh, dowep xOes reyes, avaryKxaidy cor amévat 
...GAX’ ei mepmetvas). Just below no notice is taken 
of the unusual hiatus «ata éAov, nor of the construc- 
tion in 84 A. 08 éorw H5n Badilwy Tod dvauimvhoKed bai, 
nor of the force of xowods in 91 B (kowods trav 
‘EAAhvav TG Bovdopervp pavOdvew). Further expla- 
nation would have been welcome in 86 E ei uh te 
GAAG, and in 81 B olor dé€tera: (=nap’ av). In 86 
D it seems a mistake to translate va 5) éAevOepos 7s 
‘in order that you may be really free.’ The clause is 
ironical (84 = scilicet) and should be compared with 
Rep. 420 E émordyeba nal rods &AAovs mavtas Tot- 
ovtw Tpdmy~ waxaplous moeiy, iva Bh An H WALS evdat- 
wovj. On the other hand we think Mr. Stock quite 
right against Riddell (Digest, 1187) in maintaining 
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the ordinary view as to the meaning of the middle 
voice diSdoxoua, ‘to get taught.’ That the active 
voice may be occasionally used where we might have 
expected the middle, no more disproves the peculiar 
force of the latter, than the fact that we find era- 
méurw used in the sense ‘ to send for’ disproves that 
this is the regular meaning of weraméumoua. The dis- 
cussion on ‘right opinion’ would have been made 
more interesting if the reader had been told that the 
distinction between the virtue of the Auxiliaries and 
that of the Guardians in the Republic turned upon 
this point, the former being virtuous through dispo- 
sition and training, the latter having their virtue fur- 
ther fortified by reason and conviction. We have 
noticel the following misprints, 74 D note, odray 
for avra@v, 75 D last line but three ‘ befere’ for 
‘hefore,’ 78 C note Aéyew for Aéyw, 81 D (yre? for 
(ntetv, 92 A note ‘below’ for ‘above’; also in 
Apology 17 B note wh for vn. 


Xenophon’s Memorabilien. Fiir den Schule brauch 
Erklirt, von Dr. EDMUND WEISSENBORN. Ober- 
lehrer am Gymnasium zu Miilhausen in Thiiringen. 


Gotha, Friedich Andreas Perthes. 2 Mk. 40. 


Tus edition of the Memorabilia has the advantage 
of a good clear type, good paper, and convenient size. 
The text is that of Dindorf, with some regard to im- 
provements proposed by Cobet and Schenkl. Passages 
of doubtful authenticity are enclosed in_ brackets. 
The editor does not appear to have made any in- 
dependent alterations in the text. There is a short 
introductory sketch on Greek Philosophy from the 
earliest times, and an attempt to estimate the posi- 
tion and influence of the Sophists. 

The notes, which are at the foot of the page, are 
almost wholly confined to translation. No references 
to grammars or other books are, as far as we have 
observed, ever given, no illustrative passages ever 
quoted, or anything but the briefest discussion of 
grammatical usages. Now and then, as is inevitable 
in short and authoritative dicta, we are inclined to 
dispute the assertion made, as for instance (1. i. 7) 
die Adjectiva auf-ueés bezeichnen ‘‘tiichtig in 
einem thun.” There is a useful summary at the 
beginning of each chapter; and at the end of the 
book an arrangement of biographical particulars in 
regard to Socrates to be gathered from the Memora- 
bilia. There is, however, no index. The book is 
emphatically a school book, and of a very elementary 
kind ; but it could be wished that the use of the 
Memorabilia as a Greek reading book were as common 
in English as in German schools, to make the ap- 
pearance of such elementary editions commoner in 
England. It has always seemed to us that with a 
few omissions no book is better suited for school use 
than the Memorabilia. Being broken up into shorter 
divisions, and dealing with a variety of subjects, it 
admits of being read with more interest by boys than 
the Anabasis, in which, though now and then coming 
upon picturesque episodes, a boy is apt to feel lost in 
an endless stretch of geographical detail. 

E. 8S. SHUCKBURGH. 

TueorHyLactit Srmocatrak Historiae. LEdidit 
CaroLus DE Boor. Lipsiae, Teubner, 1887 (in the 
Bibliotheca). pp. xiv, 437. 6 Mk. 

The debt under which M. C. de Boor has laid 
students of the history of the later Roman empire by 
his editions of Niképhoros and Theophanés is con- 
siderably increased by his new edition of Theophy- 
laktos Simokatta. None of the Byzantine historians 
has been more neglected than Theophylaktos. Since 
the Ingolstadt edition of Pontanus (1604), resting on a 
single late Munich MS., nothing had been done for 
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the text; the Paris edition ot Fabrotti was a retro- 
gression, the Bonn edition of Bekker was a reprint, like 
most others in the same series. Finlay’s notice of 
the writer implies that he had never read his work ; he 
had no clear idea that it was a history of the reign of 
Maurice, and he remarks that Theophylaktos ‘is 
supposed to have been of Egyptian origin.’ The 
‘ Egyptian origin’ is vouched for by the writer him- 
self (vii. 16). ‘This neglect must be partly ascribed to 
his style, in which artificiality seems sometimes to 
desire to parody itself.1 The study of a historian 
who speaks of a transition from one subject to another 
as the passage of his pen sailing in a sea of ink, who 
can not say ‘murderer,’ but must talk of a ‘ father of 
murder,’ is a task likely to be shirked. But it isa 
task quite indispensable, and has been considerably 
lightened by the inviting edition of M. de Boor. 
Menander Protector wrote his history in the days of 
Maurice, but his latest fragments refer to events that 
occurred in the days of Tiberius ; while John of 
Ephesos, writing in 584, could mention nothing later 
than the second year of Maurice. Thus for the 
greater part of Maurice’s reign (582-602) Theophy- 


laktos, whs wrote his history perhaps some ten years 
later than Maurice’s death, is our best authority. 
He is supplemented by some letters of Pope Gregory L., 
by some lives in the Acta Sanctorum, and above all 
by Theophanés, who, writing two centuries later, 
made use of documents and sources independent of 
Theophylaktos for domestic events ; but as a con- 
temporary the last-named writer supplies the natural 
basis for the history of the time. 

The language of Theophylactos, moreover, possesses 
considerable interest in spite of the artificiality of his 
style. We might say that he represents the transi- 
tion from late Greek prose to Byzantine prose, from 
Agathias to Theophanés, For artificial and fastidious 
as he is, he introduces (apologetically, it is true) 
such words as oxovAka, TovAdov, Bdavda, which are 
familiar to us in Theophanés, but which Prokopios, 
Agathias and Menander, who are plain and simple 
writers compared with the historian of Maurice, would 
never have admitted. The expression éyxexopdvAn- 
mevat (trois &Aceov, ii. 11) suggests the question 
whether the writer was familiar with the ‘Clouds,’ or 
whether the word was still used in the seventh cen- 
tury A.D. by the inhabitants of Alexandria and 
Byzantium as it had been used in the fifth B.c. by 
the Athenians. 

De Boor for the first time gives us a critical text 
based on ms. Vat. 977 (saec. xi-xii), with various 
readings at the foot of the page, and two elaborate 
indexes, i ‘numinum et rerum’ pp. 315-351 : ii ‘Graeci- 
tatis’, pp. 352-437, in which all words which are 
either wanting, or are supported by no authority in 
the lexicons are marked with an asterisk. 

There is an obvious emendation which has escaped 
the acuteness of the editor in p. 274 (vii. 16), 7 5€ 
xdun TE Ohrer Alav weddvrepos. The editor annotates 
‘weddvtepos ferri vix poterit.’ Surely Theophylaktos 
wrote weAdumrepos.—JOHN B. Bury. 





Eine Sammlung byzantinischer Sprichwirter : heraus- 
gegeben und erléutert von Karl Krumbacher. (Sepa- 
rat-Abdruck a. d. Sitzungsberichte nd, philos. -ph ilol. 
uw. hist. Classe der k. bayer. Akad. d, Wiss, 1887. 
Bad. I. Heft. I.) Miinehen, 1887. 

Tuts careful and interesting piece of work is 

intended as a contribution towards the paroemio- 
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pene Corpus which O. Crusius has long had in 
id. The proverbs given are those contained in 
Cod. Paris. Gr. 1409. They are accompanied by 
German renderings and notes. 21 out of the 70 
proverbs have close counterparts in the collection of 
Sisenes, as edited by Piccolomini. Slight vari- 
ations in language, however, tend to show that 
Planudes presented his materials in a learned dress 
rather than in their popular form. But linguistic 
considerations at the same time render it probable 
that the proverbs as a whole originated at a period 
considerably earlier than that at which Planudes 
himself flourished, viz. the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. This point is well worked out by Krum- 
bacher, who also discusses such metrical questions 
as arise, and quotes parallel proverbs from Ancient 
and Modern Greek. Much illustration of this latter 
kind had previously been supplied by E. Kurtz and 
others ; indeed, some half-dozen or more German 
scholars have written on various aspects of the 
Byzantine proverbs during this year and last. The 
knowledge of MSS. in particular has greatly advanced 
since the appearance of Piccolomini’s work in 1879. 
The following will serve as specimens of the 
proverbs contained in this collection. ‘O @eds nara 
7a podxa mepiCer kal thy Kpvddav. [‘God tempers the 
wind,” ete. Jan. 6 Oeds mpds tas eoOijras peplCe 
wal rd Woxos]. Kduver 6 widos xa db poyds, nai axover 
h kup kayareph. [‘ Labour for larder and barn, for 
housewife the name of laborious.’ Of persons who, 
while others do the drudgery, themselves reap all the 
eredit. The language of the proverb betokens at 
once early origin and absence of learned revision. ] 
‘Exardy TlavAa amébavov, xa 6 Kabets roy 1S:0v TladAov 
&xaaev. [Plan. éxardy Matra awéOavov, kai Exarros 
tov IWiov MavarAov é@phve. It is only private, not 
universal sorrow that comes home to man. Such at 
least is Krumbacher’s interpretation]. “Omov g:Acis 
wh Savei(ns, kad bmov dyamrGs wh ovxva(ns. [A pro- 
verb, like the apophthegm of Bias in the eyes of 
Cicero, ‘amicitiae inimicissimum.’] [ply mys, 
dds tov vavAov. [One of the gems of the collection. 
Without known analogue in other tongues. ‘ Pay 
your fare ere you drown’ would be a good motto 
for the Byzantine tax-gatherer when about to 
levy a ruinous impost. Krumbacher.] ’Awd «Aérrov 
KrAéfov nal xplua odk Exes. [Cp. Welsh proverb, 
‘Nid twyll twyllo twyllwr,’ ‘’Tis no deceit 
to deceive a deceiver.’] ’Edv oot €A0n ev Kaddy, 
éxdéxou xal &AAo. [Cp. the pessimistic converse, 
‘ Misfortunes never come singly.’] vynpod worauod 
Ta Baby yipeve. [‘Still waters rmn deep.’ Plan. 
hpenovvros motamov (hrec td Bdbos.] Tépovra Sapa- 
Knvov ypdupata wh wdOave. [*‘ Einen alten Sarazenen 
lehre keine Wissenschaft!’ d. h. einem alten, 
dummen Menschen ist nichts beizubringen. ‘ Was 
Hiinschen nicht lernt, lernt Hans nicht melr.’] 
W. Ruys Roserts. 


Io. Niconar Mapvier, Professoris Hawniensis, 
Opuscula Academica, Ab ipso iterum collecta,emend- 
ata, aucta’ Hauniae. Sumptibus Librariae Gylden- 
dalianae (Hegeliorum patris et filii) typis excudit 
Fr. Bagge. 1887. S8vo. pp. xi. 779, with ‘ Opus- 
culorum ordo’ 2 pp.and ‘ Addenda et corrigenda’ 
2pp. 20 Mk. 

Tue preface is dated Nov. 1886. The concluding 

words are of special interest: ‘Vos igitur valete 

libelli ultimum ab auctore cum non ingrata memoria 
iuventutis severe ac fideliter in studiis philologicis 
actae recogniti.’ 

The separate prefaces (1834, 1842) to the original 
volumes are reprinted. Nearly 60 pp. (699-757) were 
not included in the old edition. They contain emen- 
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dations from the Philologus vols. i. ii. ‘epistola ad. 
C. Halmium’ from the Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie 
lxxiii.; and extracts from the prefaces to select ora- 
tions of Cicero (Hauniae 1858, 4th ed ). The volume 
is enriched throughout by corrections and additions, 
including a large number of citations from ancient 
authors ; so that even possessors of the original edi- 
tions, which have been long out of print, may find it 
worth while to purchase the new one, especially as it 
contains a likeness of the veteran author, with the 
motto mveduat: kat dAnOelg, and a facsimile of his 
neat handwriting.—Joun E. B. Mayor. 


Philologische Streifziige, von Dr. Micuar. GITL- 
BAUER, Professor an der Universitat in Wien. Frei- 
burg Herdee’sche Verlagshandlung. 1886. 9 Mk. 60. 

Tuts is a volume of critical essays on various sub- 

jects, viz. (1) on vfdupos trvos in Homer, (2) on the 

elements of the strophe in the Greek chorus, (3) on 
the text of Caesar, Bell. Gall., (4) on Porphyrion’s 
text of Horace, (5) on the description of the Cyclops 
and their country in the Odyssey, (6) on the text of 

Plato, Laches, (7) metrical studies in Soph. Azas and 

Aristoph. Lysistrata,781 foll.,(8) on Eurip. Heraclidac, 

1—380, (9) on a signature in short-hand to a Greek 

_ century MS. in the Laurentian library, Plut. ix. 

15, (10) Miscellanea ; in the whole 481 pages. In 
spite of a style highly technical and sometimes dif- 
fuse, the volume is interesting and leaves a favour- 
able impression of the author’s knowledge and acute- 
ness, though not always of his judgment. The re- 
sulting conclusions appear very unequal in cogency 
and value; but in every essay there is something 
which deserves attention. 

The essays on the Bellum Gallicum and the Laches, 
both of which the author has edited, must certainly 
not be neglected by those who may have to deal with 
the texts. Both are chiefly occupied with that kind 
of small explanatory interpolation to which all MSS. 
of prose are exposed, and Greek and Latin MSs. 
especially, from the elliptical forms of expression 
which the languages permitted and, in their classical 
periods, even preferred. 

The chief instrument which the author uses for 
detecting such interpolation is variation inthe MSS., 
and especially in the order of the words. So far as 
it is available it is legitimate and effective. When 
certain words, which facilitate the meaning yet are 
not necessary to it, are wanting to some copies, and 
still more when they are found now in one part of 
the clause and now in another, it is more than likely 
that they have been adopted from the margin. The 
author shows beyond doubt that this kind of evidence 
has not yet been used as it may be. It must also be 
said that he frequently goes beyond the evidence, and 
sometimes seems to act on the principle that what is 
not necessary is therefore interpolated. To take one 
instance at hazard out of hundreds :—Caesar B. @. 
iii. 28, arbitratus id bellum (celeriter) confict (celer- 
iter) posse, co exercitum adduxit. It is at once 
evident here that ‘celeriter’ may be a gloss, ex- 
plaining the idiomatic use of conficere, which makes 
the adverb unnecessary. This would not in itself be 
any reason whatever for expelling it ; but the fact 
that the MSS. are not agreed whether it should stand 
before confici or after it makes all the difference, and 
at once carries what would be a needless suspicion 
into something very near proof. And the number of 
such cases is surprising. But when the author pro- 
poses without any justifying variation to omit the 
preposition in addu«it, he passes into the field of 
mere conjecture, and only disturbs the effect of a 
strong case. One of the most striking examples, 
though by no means the most convincing, is that 
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cited in the preface—B.G. vii. 15, tamen hoe sibi 
solacii proponebant, quod se prope explorata victoria 
celeriter amissa recuperaturos confidebant. The author 
reduces this to tamen hoc sibi proponebant, explorata 
victoria celeriter amissa recuperaturos ; and bold as 
this may appear, he cer tainly offers for it evidence 
‘which must go to the jury 

For the problematic vhBupos the author proposes 
the rendering invincible, irresistible (unwiderstehlich), 
from dau- in dd¢uvnut, etc. The meaning is perfectly 
suitable, nor do I see any conclusive objection to the 
derivation. The general remarks on the Homeric 
conesption of sleep are in any case interesting. The 
most suspicious example is Hom. Hymn xix. ‘14—16, 
TOTE Séomepos &xAayev olos, &ypns ekavior, Sovdnwy 
br) podvoay a0ipwy vjdvmoy, where entrancing (bezau- 
bernd) is a considerable stretch of the assumed 
meaning, and not very suitable to the context. The 
wiiter of the hymn to Pan probably supposed the 
word to have meant sweet, and so also the writer of 
the Doloneia in ére) of wot én’ Supa vidvpos bmvos 
i€dver (K. 91); but we are in no way bound to follow 
them. Without exception in ‘Homer’ the epithet 
is fixed to émvos, and it is possible that the poets 
themselves used it conventionally, and with but a 
vague notion of its meaning. The author attempts 
to disprove the current derivations. This he does 
not completely do ; but his own remains possible and 
perhaps <3 ferable. 

Essay V. (‘‘on the geography of the land of the 
Cyclops, 0+ d. x. 106 foll.’’) is on the main point from 
which it starts convincing. It cannot be denied, 
when once pointed out, that the description of the 
‘isle of goats’ lying ‘ next’ after nothing, and of a 
‘harbour,’ which has not been mentioned but drops 
into the story from the sky (vijcos &rer’ édaxeia 
maptk Atmévos tetavuorat, 7b. 116), is irregular and 
scarcely intelligible as it stands. Upon further ex- 
amination this obvious flaw is found, as often, to be 
the sign of others less obvious. I think the author 
proves the fault, and makes highly probable his 
conjecture as to the cause of it. Only I should not 
affirm that the confusion must be the work of a 
copyist or corrector ; it may well be the work of the 
poet. On any hypothesis the Odyssey is a story re- 
told, and already existing in literary poems before it 
was shi aped as we find it. Not the genius of a Homer 
would save such a story from occasional confusion in 
the re-telling. The rest of the discussion is less 
productive. 

In Essay IV may be noticed one observation in- 
contestable and very curious :—Hor. Od. iv. 11, Est 
mihi nonum is one of the Odes which betray traces of 
that laborious ‘fashioning’ which the poet himself 
describes. It seems, like i. 7 and others, to have 
been welded together out of separate parts. Vv. 1—20 
make a very complete poem; and here is seen on 
careful inspection a break so marked, that, as Dr. 
Gitlbauer points out, Porphyrion took the re st, Tele- 
phum quem tu petis ete., for a separate poem. And 
it is certainly most remarkable that, tried by the 
well-known metrical test, the first part (1—20) proves 
to be written in the Sapphic of the Three Books, the 
second part 21—36) in the Sapphic of Book IV. This 
cannot reasonably be supposed an accident; and it 
justifies the suspicion that the first part was not only 
written separately from the rest, but much earlier. It 
does not justify us in following Porphyion, and 
dividing what Horace has put together; nor is the 
author so happy in his further remarks, particularly 
when he essays once more the mistaken task of con- 
structing a Horatian love-story. However, the whole 
essay is worth reading. Some more Horatiana will 
be found at p. 428 ; there also the author starts from 
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a true and proved observation, the likelihood that 
words like ef, aut, ae, in, ab, est, have been im- 
properly inserted in our texts. Copyists, capable of 
incorporating the gloss even in Od. ii. 3. 36, versaiur 
urna serius aut ocius, hive probably been at work 
where elision prevents such easy detection. The 
author has made a list of more than 100 passages in 
the Odes and Epodes, embracing all those in which 
such words could be spared—and some from which 
they could not. In particular, we must object to one 
large class, of which insultet armentum, (et) catulos 
JSerae is a specimen. If this caesura was, as the author 
would make it, not at all uncommon in the Aleaic of 
Horace, how is it that we find not one clear and in- 
corrigible case, such as wou'd be, for example, ef terga 
concidunt fugientium? Wa.th much more reason it 
might be argued that the one doubtful case, men- 
temque lumphatam Mareotico, ought itself to be 
reduced to rule by reading a Mareotico, and taking 
Mareotico (Baecho) as a personal title of the god. 
Essay 1X is beyond my scope ; but it is certainly 
curious and interesting, and I should suppose it to be 
of some importance. The elaborate metrical studies 
in Greek tragedy (II. VII. and VIII.), occupy more 
than 200 pages. It is impossible here even to state 
the conclusions, much less to discuss them ; but if it is 
proper without doing this to express an opinion, I do 
not think they will prove by any means so convincing 
as the author expects. With what boldness—to use 
no harder word—he can pursue a theory, is shown by 
the extraordinary essay on the Heraclidac ; from the 
first 380 lines of which he would cut away nearly one 
half, and by methods, where necessary, such as this. 
Vs. 90—92 run in the MSS. thus 
olf eicaxotcas al mply. &AAa TOD 
mot’ ev xetpl o& koulCers Kopous 
veoTpepeis ; ppacov. 





The author’s argument requires a single senarius in 
this place ; and he writes accordingly— 
veotpepeis 5¢ Tov mor’ ev xetpl ; Ppacor. 

In one part of these metrical essays, the author, 
whether right or wrong in his conclusions, takes his 
start from a firm bit of significant fact. He ob- 
serves (p. 275) that in Aristoph. Lysistrata 781— 
796, and ib. 805—820, the strong evidence of the 
MSS. against the commonly prevalent theory of 
strophie responsion is disguised in current texts by 
several violent and unreasonable changes. This is true 
—here and elsewhere ; and it is certain that before we 
can have a doctrine of this subject resting on solid 
foundations, not a little hasty building of this kind 
—after all, what are three centuries in the progress 
of a science —will have to be taken down. 

A. W. VERRALL. 


ARNOL D SCHAEFER ON THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF DEMOSTHENES. 


Deinosthenes und seine Zeit, revised edition, vol. i. 
1885; vol. ii 1886; vol. iii. 1887. Leipzig 
(Teubner). 380 Mk. 

NEARLY fifty years ago, when Arnold Schaefer was a 

boy at Bremen and was on the point of leaving for 

the University of Leipzig, he selected, as the subje eet 
of his farewell exercise, the de Corona of Demosthenes 

Six years afterwards, he published a dissertation on 

the Lives of the Ten Orators ; and, when appointed 

in 1851 toa mastership, with the title of Professor, 
in the little Saxon town of Grimma, he devoted his 
leisure to the composition of what proved to be the 
most widely known of all his writings, his classical 
work on the Life and Times of Demosthenes. After 

























































































the lapse of some thirty years, this work has been 
revised and republished in a manner entirely worthy 
of its importance. The first two volumes of the origi- 
nal edition were completed in 1856, while the author 
was still in the enjoyment of a quiet life at Grimma, 
and the third appeared two years later, when he had 
already been appointed Professor of History at Greifs- 
wald, a position that he resigned in 1865, to spend 
the remainder of his life as Professor at Bonn. The 


work was at once recognised as a masterpiece of 


historical research, founded on a perfect familiarity 
with all the literary and epigraphic evidence as to the 
history of Athens between the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian war and the death of Demosthenes. It is 
inspired throughout by a warm enthusiasm for the 
orator’s moral greatness, and is devoted to a 
triumphant vindication of his public policy. The 
preface records the author’s high appreciation of the 
labours of Thirlwall and Grote ; and the value of his 
own work is in turn acknowledged in equally generous 
language by Curtius, who describes it as ‘ the treasure- 
house of all that we know of the Philippic age.’ It 
may be safely asserted that, for the period in question, 
it supplies the historical student with a far more 
complete conspectus of all the ancient authorities than 
is to be found in the works of any one of the historians 
just mentioned. It is, in fact, absolutely indispen- 
sable for the thorough understanding of Greek history 
during the fourth century. 

Towards the end of his life, the author was invited 
to prepare a new edition of his masterpiece. He threw 
himself into the task with the warmest interest, but 
he only lived long enough to complete his revision of 
the first volume. Most of his alterations were contined 
to the notes ; in the text, as he remarked only two 
days before his death, he seldom found occasion to 
alter anything, except where his earlier conclusions 
had been affected by the discovery of new material. 
The second and third volumes have been most care- 
fully revised by one of his most devoted pupils, Max 
Hoffmann, with the help of the author's own 
memoranda, and with the advice and assistance of 
Usener and Kirchhoff. To Kirchhotf we are pre- 
sumably indebted for the special revision of all the 
evidence from Greek inscriptions, many of which have 
been either actually discovered since the appearance 
of the first edition or have been republished in an 
accessible form in such works as the Wanwal of Hicks, 
and the Sylloge of Dittenberger. Some of the results 
of the study of such evidence may be found in the 
author’s revised account of the chronology of the 
princes of Bosporus, and of the details connected with 
the second maritime confederacy of Athens. 

Apart from changes due to the discovery of inscrip- 
tions, there are also some minor alterations in the 
account of the law-suits of Demosthenes with his 
guardians, and in that of the speeches against 
Androtion and Timocrates (where it is pleasant to find 
special recognition of Mr. Wayte’s edition), and also 
in the narrative of the negociations connected with 
the peace of Philocrates, in the description of the 
battle of Chaeronea, and the early history of 
Macedonia. As a more important change, we find 
Philip’s siege of Elatea placed before, instead of after, 
the march to Amphissa, in deliberate contravention 
of Plutarch’s statement that Philip, ‘encouraged by 
his good suecess at Amphissa, suddenly seized Elatea’ 
(Dem. 18), Plutarch’s authority is similarly set aside 
by Kéehly, and by Curtius, who quotes the former in 
a note on p. 422 of the fifth volume of Ward’s 
translation. It will be observed that the new view 
is more creditable to Philip’s generalship than the old. 
It would have been the height of indiscretion for him 
to have marched into Phocis, leaving such an im- 
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portant position as that of Elatea unsecured in his 
rear, 

The first edition ineluded a valuable series of ap- 
pendices, which, by the author’s own desire, have not 
been reprinted. The eighteen pages of elaborate 
disquisition on the date of the orator’s birth are now 
condensed into a note occupying only half a page in 
vol. i 269; while the careful summaries and discus- 
sions of the private orations, which formed an im- 
portant aid to the study of those speeches, are entirely 
left out, although references to them are purposely 
allowed to remain in the notes and in the index. They 
are omitted on the ground that to any who desire to 
refer to them they are still accessible in public 
libraries. One can readily understand that, con- 
sidering how much has been written.on these minor 
speeches during the last thirty years, the recasting of 
these appendices, in such a form as to embody all the 
results of recent research, would have proved an 
extremely laborious task ; and their omission, how- 
ever much it may be regretted by students of the 
private orations, leaves the work a perfect monument 
of the orator’s public life, unencumbered with unim- 
portant accessories. 

In compensation for the loss of these appendices, 
we have a new and most interesting dissertation on 
the extant portraits of Demosthenes, from the pen of 
the well-known archaeologist, Professor Michaelis of 
Strassburg. He here enumerates and discusses more 
than fifty representations of the orator, including ten 
statues, , thirty- four busts, three reliefs, and five or six 
gems. Among the statues, he assigns the foremost 
place to that in Lord Sackville’s collection at Knole 
Park, near Sevenoaks,—a statue found in Campania 
and purchased in 1770 by the Duke of Dorset. Next 
to this comes the better-known statue formerly in the 
Villa Aldobrandini at Frascati, and now in the Braccio 
Nuovo of the Vatican Museum. Owing to its having 
long belonged to the Villa at Frascati, this statue is 
sometimes supposed to have been found among the 
ruins of Tusculum ; but Michaelis shows that there is 
no actual evidence for that supposition. In the Vatican 
statue the hands, and the roll which they hold, are 
a restoration. The date of this restoration is before 
1709, and therefore earlier than the discovery of the 
statue at Knole, in which the hands and the roll are 
original (Michaelis, Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, 
p. 417 f.). Both of these statues are ultimately traced 
by Michaelis to the bronze statue by Polyeuktos 
erected in Athens in 280 B.c. In the original statue 
the hands were folded together, as is proved by the 
story ie" Plutarch’s life of Demosthenes, ¢. 31: ‘A 
soldier, being summoned to appear before his superior 
officer, and answer to an accusation brought against 
him, put the little gold that he had into the hands 
of Demosthenes’s statue. The fingers of this statue 
were folded one within another, and near it grew a 
small plane-tree, from which many leaves, either 
accidentally blown thither by the wind, or placed so 
on purpose by the man himself, falling together, and 
lying round about the gold, concealed it for a long 
time. In the end, the soldier returned, and found his 
treasure entire, and the fame of this incident was 
spread abroad.’ It is suggested by Michaelis that the 
addition of the roll in the later copies, and of the capsa 
in the Vatican statue, is an alteration made at a time 
when Demosthenes was no longer regarded as primarily 
a politician and public speaker, but was mainly admired 
on the ground of his literary fame. 

Of the numerous busts there are two in the British 
Museum, nos. 55 and 56, the descriptions of which, 
as Michaelis points out, have been accidentally inter- 
changed in the official guide-book. Of greater interest 
than either is the small bronze bust found at Hercu- 
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laneum in November, 1753, in the same house as the 
papyri. On the lower part of the bust is the name of 
Demosthenes which at first remained unnoticed ; and 
it was this unobtrusive inscription that led to many 
similar works of art being identified as portraits of 
the orator. 

Of the three reliefs the most interesting is the marble 
relief of Anuoobévns émBduos, found in 1737 in 
Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli ; it was bought by the cele- 
brated physician, Dr. Mead, was sold in 1755 to 
Mr. White, and then vanished from public notice, 
until Professor T. K. Abbott announced in the 
Classical Review for December 1887, p. 313, that the 
long lost relief was in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin.! It represents the orator seated on the altar 
of Poseidon in the island of Kalaureia during the last 
few hours of his life. An engraving, copied ultimately 
from a cast which was left in Rome when the original 
was brought to England, forms the frontispiece to the 
third volume of this new edition, while, in the first 
and second, a similar position is occupied by copies of 
the excellent bust of Demosthenes in the Louvre and 
of the statue at Knole. The engraving of the latter 
is less satisfactory than might be wished, and it is 
much to be hoped that soimportant a work may some 
day be reproduced in the Jowrnal of Hellenic Studies, 
or elsewhere, in the same excellent manner as the copy 
of the Cambridge cast of the Vatican statue, repro- 
duced in heliogravure, under Dr. Waldstein’s direction, 
opposite p. 178 of the Portfotio for 1885. If the 
dissertation on the portraits of Demosthenes is ever 
republished separately, we trust it may include an 
improved copy of the Knole statue, and an autotype 
taken directly from the relief lately re-discovered in 
Dublin, together with a selection from the other 
portraits. For some of these one has still to refer to 
the rather unsatisfactory engravings in Schroeder’s 
pamphlet, Ueber die Abbildungen des Demosthenes, 
1842, the letterpress of which has now been com- 

letely superseded by the admirable monograph which 
ends a new attractiveness to the monumental work 
of Arnold Schaefer.—J. E. SAnpys. 


Die Griechischen Altertiimer. I. Staats- und Rechts- 
altertimer von Dr. Georg Busolt (J. Miiller’s 
Handbuch der klass. Altertwmswissenschaft, 
vol. iv. part i. 9, Mk. 50). 


THE necessity has often been pointed out, and again 
quite recently by a well-known scholar (though for 
a different branch of study), of an intermediate class 
between the researchers and the general body of 
teachers, in order to keep the latter posted up in the 
literature of their subject. In Greek Antiquities 
there is especial need for such scholars to codify the 
results of the work of the last ten or twenty years, 
for in this branch the literature has been of late most 
extensive, scattered through books, periodicals, and 
dissertations published in many lanenien, and 
searcely accessible to the ordinary student. Busolt, 
who enjoys a well-earned reputation as a researcher, 
has therefore placed the classical student under great 
obligations by compiling the book before us. It 
contains an astonishing amount of information, and 
is wonderfully complete in the references. Yet the 
subject it deals with is so wide and in part so in- 
tricate, that it is impossible even for a masterhand 
to treat it in its entirety within the compass of little 
more than 200 pages, especially when by the very 
arrangement of the book several questions are as a 
matter of fact dealt with twice over (cf. § 10-12 and 
§ 149, §15 and § 152, &c.); hence some points are 

1 Excellent photographs of this relief, somewhat smaller 
than the original, may be obtained through Professor Abbott, 
Trinity College, Dublin, for 2s. 6d. each. 
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omitted. Thus in § 15 Busolt says, the metoecs 
were not entered in the lists of the demi, &c., and 
quotes C. J. A. i. 277, &c. In these and some other 
inscriptions we find after the names of metoecs the 
addition, oix@v év 7H Setvi Shuw ; Boeckh (Staatshaush. 
ii. *, p. 261; Seeurk. p. 439 f.) saw in this only a 
reference to their domicile, but others, like Schenk], 
suggest that a distinct connexion with the demi was 
meant by it ; here a reference is wanting to C. J. G., 
1513 (Ancient Greek Inscriptions, British Museum, 
ii. p. 13), whence we learn that in Tegea the metoecs 
were distributed among the four tribes (v. Wilamo- 
witz-Mollendorf has worked out this question in all 
its bearings in Hermes (1887), parts 1 and 2).—In 
§ 55 such documents as that of the Molossians 
(Journal of Hellenic Studies, ii. p. 112 f.) are 
omitted ; cf. Monceaux, Les Proxénies Grecques, p. 61. 
Meier (De Prox. p. 13) says: Apud Graecos quoque 
hospitium publicum integris civitatibus esse datum, 
ut simul omnes earum cives fruerentur iuribus et 
honoribus proxenorum, ut Romani (Liv. v. 50) cum 
Caeretibus hospitium publice fecerunt, quod sacra 
populi Romani ac sacerdotes recepissent, neque scio 
neque credo ; unus qui eo referri potest locus (Dem. 
c. Mid. § 49, 59), etiam aliam patitur explicationem. 
The above-quoted document clearly shows that the 
Molossians at any rate granted to the Agrigentines 
en masse the title of proxeni. Nor do I find any 
mention of a second kind of proxeni in Sparta, &c. 
(C. I. @. i. p. 11 and p. 731). 

B. says in § 149 (cf. § 10) ‘Rich people invested 
part of their wealth in slaves and hired them out ;’ 
and in the note he quotes ‘ Xen. vect. iv. 14. ef. Andoc. 
myst. 88; Demosth. c. Aristoer. 20 foll.’ (2). But 
the interpretation of the passage from Xenophon is 
by no means settled. Boeckh, Biichsenschiitz, 
Mahaffy, Wallon, explain that Nicias let out his 
slaves to Sosias at an obol a day each, the lessee 
being bound to restore them to him the same in 
number ; and Boeckh, to account for the high profit, 
suggests that an obol a day for each slave included 
also payment for the use of the mines in which they 
worked. (Frankel adds nothing beyond correcting a 
mistake in the calculation of the percentage.) Yet 
how can we then fit in Andoc. myst. 38, where we 
learn that Diocleides had one slave working in the 
mines ? Is it conceivable that a mine and one slave to 
work it could be let to a lessee? It seems more 
likely that the lessee paid an obol a day for each 
slave for his work (this pay was also called &mogopd), 
and that the owner ran all risk for the life and safe- 
keeping of the slaves.—In § 20 there is no mention 
of the registers of birth from Calymna (Ancient Greek 
Inscriptions, British Museum, ii. p. 97 foll.), from 
which it would appear that the right to participate 
in the rites of the phratry was inherited through the 
female line, and the oath to be sworn by the father 
before the phrateres (§ 160, n. 8) has been shown by 
Lipsius (Att. Proc. p. 543, n. 166) not to have been 
the same in all the phratries ; cf. also Gilbert (Jahrb. 
f. Phil. 1887, p. 24 sub fin.). 

Such are some of the omissions I have noticed in 
the book. To pass on now to a brief exposition of 
the view taken by Busolt of some points which are 
still under discussion. Busolt (§ 83) does not accept 
Grote’s view that ‘ the idea of Lycurgus as an equal 
partitioner of land belongs to the third century.’ 
Lycurgus is not to him a historical personage, yet an 
equal division of the land, after setting aside reuévn 
for gods and princes, appears to him as the most 
natural thing that would occur on the Dorians settling 
in the country, and he refers to Wachsmuth’s paper, 
in which it is shown that the idea of an equal division 
of land was known to Ephorus. However, equality 
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of property was not effected by this means. From 
the earliest times there were rich and poor Spartans, 
and (as Aristodamus said, xpfjuat’ &vnp) honour went 
with riches; for from these richer Spartans the 
members of the yepovoia were elected (§ 89). Suse- 
mihl (Arist. Pol. n. 322, cf. n. 1264), it is true, 
combats the opinion t)at there was a kind of superior 
nobility at Sparta, and points out that the office of 
yépwy was looked upon as G@Aov rijs aperis (cf. 
Demosth. xx. 107), and that, therefore, cado éya0ol 
must mean ‘the best fitted’; yet, if this were the 
meaning of the phrase, how could Aristotle compare 
the Spartan yepovola with the Cretan Bovdy, the 
latter consisting of ex-cosmi, and the cosmi being 
elected é« yev@v twav? As regards the class of 
people qualified to be archons by Solon’s reforms, 
Busolt occupies a kind of middle position. He 
neither follows the generally-accepted view, that any 
member of the first property-class was eligible, nor 
does he accept Landwehr’s suggestion that Eupatrids 
alone, irrespective of property qualification, could 
aspire to the office (a view which is clearly at variance 
with Pollux, viii. 85). Busolt (as did Niebuhr) 
holds that only Eupatrids of the first property-class 
were eligible (§ 125); then by the compromise after 
Damasias (whom he places after Solon) four archons 
were to be elected from amongst the Eupatrids, and 
three and two from the &moimwo: and Snuovpyol re- 
spectively, an arrangement which lasted but one 
year. The archons had not to undergo a docimasia 
before becoming members: of the Areiopagitic senate 
(§ 187), for they were members of that body already 
as archons (Lipsius, Leipziger Studien, iv. p. 151 
foll.). Busolt says (§ 157) that in 445/4 a diapse- 


phisis was held, and that a large number of persons 
were struck off the registers and sold into slavery ; 


and in note 9, that the law which is ascribed to 
Pericles had always been in force, pdévous ’A@nvatous 
elvat tovs éx dueivy ’A@nvalwy yeyovdras. But facts 
are surely against this view ; Cleisthenes (his mother 
was betrothed by her father to Megacles véuoiot rotor 
’AOnvatwy, Herod. vi. 130), Cimon, Themistocles, &c., 
all untpétevor, enjoyed full civie rights ; hence Busolt 
supposes that in each case civic rights were specially 
granted by a popular decree. This is in itself im- 
probable, and it is made still more so by the law 
quoted by MHarpocration, s.v. vavrodixa, from 
Craterus’ Pseph. book iv. In my opinion Duncker 
has convincingly proved that no such law as quoted 
above was in force before 403 B.c., and then it was 
passed with the amendment robs 5¢ mpd EvxaAcl5ov 
aveterdorous apeicda. Besides, it was only in case 
of a person not acquiescing in the verdict of the 
demotae, and appealing to a court of justice, that, 
if judgment there also went against him, he was 
sold as a slave.—H. Hacer. 


In Professor Butcher’s notice of Weil's Demosthenes 
no mention is made of Lipsius’s paper in Leipziger 
Studien, vi. p. 317 foll. This paper contains the 
very evidence which Prof. B. would accept as con- 
clusive against the speech contra Aristog. i. being 
by Demosthenes, viz. proof of ‘archaeological 
inaccuracies ’ (in point of law). 


Erster 
Sechste 


Griechische Geschichte, von Exnst Curtivs. 
Band ; Bis zum Beginne der Perserkriege. 
verbesserte Auflage. Berlin, 1887. 8 Mk. 


As compared with the edition from which the English 
translation of Prof. Ward was made, this new edition 
of Prof. Curtius’s great work shows large and import- 
ant additions, corrections, and modifications of his 


previous views. The author maintains his theory of 
the Ionic migration, a theory which Busolt considers 
so untenable that he refutes it by a single reference 
in a footnote (Griech. Gesch., Teil. I., p. 35, n. 1). 
He carefully rewrites (p. 29) the paragraphs dealing 
with this important point, adding the islands besides 
the coast-land of Asia Minor to the original home of 
the Ionian race, and maintaining that the eastern 
character seen in early Greek culture is inexplicable 
except on his theory. The history of the relations 
between the Greeks of Asia Minor and the Phoeni- 
cians (p. 40) is rewritten, and the strong opposition 
between the two races more clearly brought out. The 
early connection of the Greeks with Egypt is entirely 
rewritten ; the theory that, in fhe ‘16th and 15th 
centuries before our era great bodies of maritime 
Greeks were settled under Egyptian sovereignty in the 
land of the Nile’ appears to be given up. The 
paragraphs dealing with the Carians (p. 45) are 
recast: they are regarded as the ‘link between 
Phoenicia and Greece.’ The progress of modern 
investigation into comparative religion has led to 
many additions. While juster weight has been given 
to the indigenous origin of much of the Greek 
religion, we find much fresh matter on the intro- 
duction of eastern divinities in Greece, and the 
changes they underwent in the process of becoming 
Graecised (pp. 48-59). The paragraphs about the 
Lycians (pp. 72-75) are rewritten and largely added 
to. ‘Seven-gated’ Thebes is regarded (following the 
theory of Brandis put forward in ‘ Hermes’) as 
closely’connected with Babylonian worship of the sun, 
moon, and planets, which took root under Phoenician 
influence in Boeotia (p. 81). 

Passing on to the history of the Peloponnese we 
find that the entrance of the Dorian migration vid 
Naupactus is now only regarded as ‘extremely 
probable.’ On p. 116, last par., a misprint of ‘ein’ 
for ‘kein’ makes nonsense of an important passage. 
No change is made in the history of the Dorian 
immigration and the first settlement in Laconia. 
With regard to the Spartan kings, two significant 
omissions are the sentences which used to run: ‘‘neither 
of them is Dorian,” and ‘‘ we are left to suppose 
the other to have been connected with the ancient 
Aeolic princely house of Laconia.” Additional 
matter is introduced touching the Spartan yepovola 
(p. 175), and the fact that the two kingly lines are 
Agidae and Eurypontidae, not Eurysthenidae and 
Proclidae (p. 167). The passage dealing with the 
land of the Spartiatae is entirely rewritten ; the author 
now seems (p. 177) to regard the Lycurgean division 
of land as the result of a centralising of military 
power in one camp at Sparta, and the despatch there- 
from of ‘military colonies’ on a new basis. He 
now takes 4,500 instead of 9,000 as the number of 
the «Aapo. The disturbances under Polydorus and 
Theopompus receive a different explanation. Instead 
of being largely referred to the question about the 
Parthenii, they are regarded (p. 195, 7.) as due to a 
tension between kings and commons, the result of 
the greater power each had acquired during the First 
Messenian War; kings and pure Dorians being op- 
posed by the Achaean element in the state. 

The Iliad and Odyssey are definitely referred (p. 224) 
to the 10th century B.c. ; developed in Ionic schools 
of song in Asia Minor after the confusion of settle- 
ment was over and the cities had secured their 
independence of the barbarous tribes of the interior. 
Important additions are made (p. 2380) to the 
question of early coinage, and it is shown how Asia 
Minor first introduced money into Greece from the 
East, while the connection between the Greek and 
Babylonian standard of value is clearly brought out. 
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The history of Pheidon of Argos is entirely rewritten 
with additions, the later date (669 B.c.) of his 
conquests is maintained, Grote placing him about 
748 B.C. 

Coming to the history of Attica we find (p. 289) 
an omission supplied with regard to Eleusis, ‘‘ which 
always, even in later times, maintained an independ- 
ence of a certain kind and ranked asa town.” The 
question of the four Tonic tribes (p. 298) is not quite 
so dogmatically treated as heretcfore ; their origin is 
allowed to admit of doubt, while the view now 
favoured is that they were connected with the 
ancient Ionic tetrapolis in N. Attica. The successors 
of Codrus are regarded (p. 296), not as regular 
monarchs, but as being the leading members of the 
family to which they belonged, which, like the 
Bacchiade at Corinth, was collectively at the head of 
affairs of state. The title of Prytanis is now mentioned 
as belonging to these ‘‘life-long presidents of an 
oligarchical republic.” On p. 300 we have for the 
first time the mention of the term dmrono, and of 
the fact of the houses of the Eupatridae being round 
the ayopd. It is well pointed out (p. 302) how the 
Draconian legislation affects the question of the state 
taking over from the individual the duty of the 
avenger of blood ; the duties of the Ephetae and their 
different courts are better defined. 

The religious aspect of the early reforms of Solon 
is dwelt upon ; common Apollo-worship was opened 
out to the whole state, with a consequent widening 
of full Athenian citizenship: the parallel case of the 
plebs at Rome is compared (p. 312). The coinage 
question under Solon is more fully treated (p. 317) ; 
it was the adoption of the Asiatic or ‘Euboic’ 
standard of gold coinage, and the reduction of the 
silver coinage to the same standard. Thus it was not 
a mere debasement of the coinage but a readjustment 
of the standard for both metals. The Senate of the 
Four Hundred, which was curiously neglected in 
previous editions, is now (p. 326) more fully dealt 
with ; it is regarded as a fusion of the old State Council 
with the Naucraries, who are mentioned by Herod. in 
connection with the history of Cylon. Important 
additions are due to the new Berlin papyrus fragment. 
Curtius thinks that the landed proprietors and artisans 
living away from Athens found the Solonian reforms 
a mere empty show. Efforts were made to prolong the 
annual archonate, in order to gain time to carry through 
a new political programme; these efforts succeeded 
nine years after Solon in the archonship of 
Damasias, who was elected for two years in succession 
(584-3 b.c.). The claims of the citizens, as opposed 
to the nobles, to take part in the archonate were not 
to be withstood, and the famous subdivision of office 
took place (p. 337-8). 

A good many new points are brought out in the 
history of the Alemaconidae (p. 824, f.), and of 
Pisistratus. The final conquest of Salamis and the 
founding of the first Athenian xAnpovxta, the 
history of Lesbian politics and the date of the 
conquest of Sigeum appear not to have been dealt 
with before. The author now adopts the view that the 
Homeric poems were not committed to writing before 
the time of Pisistratus (p. 362). 

There is not much change in the chapter on Greek 
colonisation. The early history of Corcyra is ex- 
panded, and the colonisation of Sicily is in part 
re-written. In the famous chapter on the unity of 
Greece there are important additions on the Greek 
romantic art as derived from Eastern sources (p. 464), 
the plan of the pentathlum (p. 486), the derivation 
of and changes in the Greek alphabet (p. 501), and 
the characteristics of the different schools of art 
(p. 530, f.).—A. H. Cooke. 


The Odyssey of Homer. Done into English verse. 
Vol. 1], By Witttam Morris. Reeves and Turner. 
12s, 6d, 

Ir could not be expected that Mr. Morris’s second 

volume should be substantially different from his 

first. He has made up his mind as to how Homer 
should be translated, and the censures of the critics 
are not likely tochange it. It would not be profitable 
to argue the matter any more. He has not himself 
condescended to justify his style, but his admirers 
contend that as Homer wrote in a dialect which 
cannot be assigned to any one place or tribe or time, 
so his translator must use a kind of English that has 
never been written or spoken. This contention may 
be safely left without discussion to the judgment of 
reasonable people. We shall address our very brief 
criticism to two points. 1. Is Mr. Morris’s use of his 
own peculiar phraseology correct ? One instance will 
suffice. Supposing we allow such strange phrases as 

‘heart-up,’ ‘ toil-stout,’ ‘flatling,’ ‘Cloud-pack’s Her- 

der,’ can we accept ‘ bow well shaven’ for rdéos ébfoos ? 

‘ Well shaven’ has a definite meaning in English, and 

that meaning is not ‘ polished,’ which is of course the 

signification of édfoos. Mr. Morris’s hatred of Latin 
words leads him here into a ridiculous misuse of 

language. 2. Does he translate rightly? In xxi. 4, 

we find aé0A1a Kal pdvov apxhv used predicatively of 

tétov modtdv te oldnpov, Mr. Morris translates ‘ For 
the birth of strife and murder,’ clearly misconceiving 
the meaning of &é@Ac. In ll. 113-6 of the same 
book we have :— 

kal 8€ Kev ards eye Tod Tokou meipnoalunr: 

ei 5é Kev evraviow, Siwoicrevow Te otdtpov, 

od Ké mot &xvupevy Tade Souata méTVIa wHATHP 

Aelwot Gu’ BAA iodoa. 

This Mr. Morris translates :— 

Yea, I myself will try it, this deed of the bow to do, 

If haply I may bind it and shoot the iron through. 

Then my mother beworshipped shall leave me, and I 
with no sorrow of mind, 

When she goes from this house with another... 


He does not recognise that ei 5é kev évraviaw is the 
protasis to the apodosis of Ké wor dxvupévy, but makes 
it a dependent sentence on weipnoatunyv. In 302 again 
we hear of Eurytion that, mutilated by the heroes. 


hiev hy &rnv dxéwv deoipporr Buu. 
This is translated :— 


‘he wandered from part unto part, 
Bearing the sin and the sorrow of the folly of his heart.’ 


&rnv is the burden, the Nemesis of his sin, and 
dealpport Ovuw refers not to the folly which prompted 
his crime, but to the dotage into which he fell. As 
Messrs. Butcher and Lang put it, ‘he bare about the 
burden of his sin in foolishness of heart.’ We have 
not thought it worth while to pursue the inquiry any 
further. 


The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. Translated by 
Sir Georcr Youn. (Deighton, Bell & Co.) 
THERE are many signs that this translation has 
suffered by being detached (as the preface informs us) 
from the complete translation of Sophocles of which 
it will form a part, and cast rapidly into print to meet 
the occasion, z.c. the performance of the original at 
Cambridge. It has vigour and force enough to make 
it readable, but it lacks everywhere the final touches: 
in Cicero’s phrase, manus extrema non aecessit. . . « 
pracelare incohata multa, perfecta non plane. When 
the translator thoroughly revises his whole work, he 
will no doubt eliminate such casual rhyming couplets 
D 2 
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from his blank verse as occur in ll. 12-13; 80-81 ; 
94-5 ; less conspicuous but still audible rhymes occur 
in ll. 592-3 ; 625-6; if he pleads privilege for these, 
then ll. 833-4-5 are a triple rhyme. These are small 
points, but they show that the translation lacks its 
best discipline, a careful reading aloud, before being 
put into print. More serious is the manifest flaw of 
mixing together Greek and Roman nomenclature for 
the gods. In 1. 18, we have Zeus: in ll. 151, 159, 
188, Jove. There is something, though daily less, to 
be said for using the Latin titles : but for crossing the 
Greek with the Latin, in the same play, nothing. 
Akin to this oversight is the repeated use (ll. 28, 35, 
225, 273, etc.) of Cadméan as a cretic. Analogous 
changes may be quoted in defence ; but, after all, why 
add unnecessarily to our English solecisms? The 
frequent though not invariable use of ‘ you’ as a sin- 
gular, instead of ‘thou’, confuses the dialogue, which 
is often between two, and therefore needs to be dis- 
tinguished from a plural conversation : and the break- 
ing up of distich and monostich into half-lines or 
fractions of lines in the English alters the form of the 
Greek just where it is least necessary todo so. The 
same fault appears in the rendering of the kouuds 
(pp. 29-31), into the same blank verse as the dialogue : 
this seems all the stranger when we observe that in the 
regular Choric Odes the translator guards the cor- 
respondence of strophe and antistrophe with marked 
care and skill. 

The actual translation needs revision in the minor 
points that are at once so tiresome and so necessary. 
In 1. 46, Bporay &piore is certainly misrepresented by 
‘most absolute sir’: in 1. 87-8, ruxor Kar’ dpOdv éer- 
6évra does not=have issue in the natural way: there 
can be nogood reason (1.195) for rhyming ‘Amphitrite’, 
as a trisyllable, with ‘light,’ unless, in translating 
Homer, you would rhyme Here with ‘mere’: 1. 218 


‘if you will minister to the pestilence ’ suggests the 
very opposite of what the Greek and the translator 
mean. In 1. 300, vwudv is not ‘searching’ but 
‘ grasping, comprehending’ : in 1. 326, ‘thy words, 
not even thine’ touches just the wrong thought ; 
&redebrnros (1. 337) is not ‘ unwrought on’ but ‘ with 
whom one cannot make an end’ (Jebb), or ‘ intermin- 
able’: éxrpiBhoera (1. 428) is much more than 
‘bruised’: it is either ‘rooted out’ (Jehb, note) or 
‘crushed,’ as in his translation: there is, in fact, a 
finality about it which Sir G. Young ignores. The 
same editor would have saved him from taking (1. 455) 
tévny with yaiav. In 1. 615, yvolns does not = ‘assert’ 
but ‘discern ’—and the difference to the aphorism is 
considerable : $mrios (1. 811) does not = headlong, nor 
(1. 846) is oid¢wvov merely = ‘ individual ’, but ‘solitary 
wayfarer.” Nothing can be less satisfactory, for the 
solemn choric close (1. 910) %ppec 5¢ 7a Ocia, than 
‘Worship is out of date’—it is a yawn, for a deep- 
drawn sigh: and something of the same objection 
applies to the version of 1]. 1458 and 368. It is difficult 
too to share the translator’s preference (1. 525) for 
to¥mos as against rod mpds. ‘There are fine lines in 
many passages, e.g. for 1. 742, ‘ The first white flowers 
had blossomed in his hair’—and a really brilliant 
suggestion, which avoids grave difficulties in dramatic 
interpretation, on 1. 445, viz. that at this point 
Oedipus retires, thus not hearing the blind prophet’s 
final anathema, which really reveals the whole catas- 
trophe: Tiresias, meantime, being blind, deems that 
Oedipus is still present. The little collection of notes 
(pp. 68-72) is clear and interesting. The translation, 
as a whole, rarely lacks force, but often lacks grace, 
and slips into colloquialism: these are remediable 
faults, provided one bears in mind that the finer 
points of Sophocles are Sophocles. 
E. D. A. MorsHEAp. 





From SHELLEY’S Apownais. 


XLV. 


The inheritors of unfulfilled renown 
Rose from their thrones built beyond mortal thought 


Far in the Unapparent. 


Chatterton 


Rose pale, his solemn agony had not 
Yet faded from him; Sidney, as he fought, 


And as he fell, and as he lived and loved, 

Sublimely mild, a spirit without spot 

Arose; and Lucan, by his death approved: 
Oblivion, as they rose, shrank like a thing reproved. 


XLVI. 


And many more, whose names on earth are dark, 
But whose transmitted effluence cannot die 
So long as fire outlives the parent spark, 
Rose, robed in dazzling immortality. 
‘Thou art become as one of us,’ they ery; 
‘It was for thee yon kingless sphere has long 
‘Swung blind in unascended majesty, 
‘Silent alone amid a Heaven of Song. 
‘ Assume thy winged throne, thou Vesper of our throng !’ 
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NOTES. 


Tue SporTuLa (see C.R. vol. I. p. 243).—I offer, 
for what it is worth, the following note on this subject. 
On examining the evidence collected by Friedlinder 
and Marquardt I am not struck with anything which 
points toa real alteration of social custom between 
the time of Martial and that of Juvenal. (a) Martial 
(ix. 72) speaks of a prandiwm sent him ina basket by 
arich friend ; if this be a sportula (and Marquardt 
takes it as such), it is clear that in Martial’s time a 
client might get a sportwla by ten or half-past ten in 
the morning. (6) The younger Pliny (Zp. ii. 14, 4), 
describing the crowds of youths got together to 
applaud or hiss the speakers in the centumviral court, 
says tam palam sportulae quam in triclinio dantur. 
This, I suppose, means that —e were sometimes 
distributed at a cena, namely at four in the after- 
noon or thereabouts ; and Pliny is writing between 
the years 97-100 a.D., that is, within four or five 
years of the time when Juvenal’s first satire professes 
to have been written. (c) In x. 70, 13 (balnea post 
decimam lasso centumque petuntur Quadrantes) 
Martial is apparently describing the case of a client 
who accompanies his patron to the bath—he dares 
not refuse if he wants a dinner—and gets his eighteen- 
pence afterwards. 

These three references seem to show, when compared 
with the passage in Juvenal’s first satire, that from 
94*-101 A.D there was no certainly defined hour for 
the distribution of sportulae. Probably the hour of 

the morning salutatio would be the time fixed by 
formal etiquette ; but there is nothing, as far as I can 
see, which implies either that Martial regarded the 


* When Martial’s ninth book was published. 





afternoon hour, or Juvenal the morning hour, as the 
only time of distribution.—HENry NETTLEsHIP. 





THE AGES OF THE GRAccHI.—Dr. Holden in his 
recent edition of Plutarch’s Lives of the Gracchi places 
the birth of Tiberius Gracchus in the year 590/164, 
which agrees with what Mcmmsen says in his history, 
namely that Tiberius was eighteen at the time of the 
capture of Carthage in the spring of 608/146. But, 
in his Rémisches Staatsrecht (i, 489 n!), Mommsen 
accepts Plutarch’s statement that Tiberius was under 
thirty at the time of his death (C. Gr. 1), and was 
therefore born in 592/162. This view, which is 
undoubtedly the correct one, is expressly put forward 
by Nitzsch (Die Gracchen p. 203) and accepted by 
Ihne. (iv. 380). The exact age even of a prominent 
politician is not a matter of first-rate historical 
lmportance, but there are some points involved in 
this question of the ages of the Gracchi which seem to 
make an examination of it not wholly unprofitable. 

It is often assumed, on the authority of Liv. 
xxxviii. 57, that T. Sempronius Gracchus, the father 
of Tiberius and Gaius, was married to Cornelia, the 
daughter of Scipio Africanus, in her father’s lifetime. 
Thus Dr. Holden gives the date of the marriage as 
569/185. But supposing Livy’s story to be correctly 
told, which is byno means certain, he merely says 
that Scipio betrothed his daughter to Gracchus and 
it was by no means uncommon at Rome for betrothals 
to be made when one or both of the betrothed parties 
were mere children. On the other hand Polybius 
tells us (and his testimony on such a point is unim- 
peachable) that Scipio Aemilianus paid Cornelia’s 
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dowry to Gracchus ten months after the marriage and 
full two years before the death of his natural father, 
Aemilius Paullus, which took place in the year 
594/160 between March 15, the day on which the 
new consuls entered upon office, and the end of June. 
For as the Hecyra of Terence was produced for the third 
time at the /wdi Romani in September of this year, it is 
not likely that the second production of it, which took 
place along with that of the Adelphi at the funeral 
games in honour of Aemilius Paullus, was later than 
June. ‘Tiberius Gracchus, the future tribune, cannot 
therefore have been born before quite the end of 
591/163, and possibly was not born till May in the 
following year, which exactly agrees with Plutarch’s 
statement that he was under thirty in December 
621/133. 

Now does this agree with other known facts of 
Tiberius’s life? We are told by Plutarch that he 
served under Scipio Aecmilianus in Africa and dis- 
tinguished himself at the siege of Carthage by being 
the first man to mount the walls. This incident is 
referred by Nitzsch and Dr. Holden to the capture 
of the suburb of Magalia in the first year of Scipio’s 
command, 607/147 ; but Mommsen refers it to the 
final capture of Carthage in 608/146. Even then 
Tiberius was only in his seventeenth year, that is to 
say under the legal age—seventeen years complete—for 
military service. This however is nota real difficulty. 
It appears that already in the second Punic War 
the rule was frequently violated. Not only were lads 
under seventeen often enlisted, but young men of sena- 
torial families voluntarily entered the cavalry before 
they were seventeen, partly no doubt in order to become 
qualified as early as possible for the office of quaestor, 
the first rung on the political ladder. C. Gracchus’s 
lex militaris contained an express provision that no 
one under the age of seventeen should be enlisted 
(Plut. C. Gr. 5), though probably this was not meant 
to apply to the voluntary service of the nobles in the 
cavalry. 

For the year 617/137 Tiberius was quaestor, and 
therefore, it is said, he must have attained the age of 
twenty-seven in that year. But the legal qualifica- 
tion depended not on age, or rather not explicitly on 
age, but on so many years—namely ten—of military 
service (Pol. 6, 19, 2). Here again there appears at 
first sight to be no difficulty ; but in the year 542/212 
a law was passed, ut qui minores XVII annorum 
sacramentum dixissent, tis perinde stipendia pro- 
cederent ac si XVII annorwm aut maiores mitlites 
facti essent (Liv. 25, 5, 8), which Mommsen regards 
as an exceptional provision necessitated by the crisis 
of the second Punic War, and as showing that in 
ordinary times the years of service before seventeen 
did not count. He explains the fact that Tiberius 
only served for eight legal years by the supposition 
that the military distinctions which he doubtless 
received in Africa carried with them two years’ ex- 
emption. This explanation seems to be corroborated 
by the case of Gaius Gracchus, who in his defence 
before the censors, when they called him to account for 
having, while quaestor, returned to Rome before the 
consul, said that he had served twelve years, while 
only ten were required. But if the years of volun 
tary service counted as part of the qualification, it is 
strange that a man of Gaius’s position, energy, and 
ambition should not have stood for the quaestorship 
two years earlier. In any case it is much more 
natural that he should have stood for the quaestorship 
in his twenty-seventh than in his twenty-ninth year. 
As he was elected quaestor for the year 628/126, this 
would make the date of his birth 601/153, which 
agrees with Plutarch’s statement, that he was nine 
years younger than his brother.—Arruur TILLEY. 
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PROPERTIANA— 
i. 1. 33, 34, 
In me nostra Venus noctes exercet amaras, 
Et nullo vacuus tempore defit amor. 


It is not impossible that Propertius, a man of horrid 
dreams and restless nights, may have written 


In me monstra Venus noctes exercet amaras. 
Monstra exercet ‘keeps spectres at work upon me.’ 


i. 17. 3. 
Nee mihi Cassiope solito visura carinam 
Omniaque ingrato litore vota cadunt. 


Perhaps solo, dative archaic for sd/i, a form which I 
rashly eliminated in my edition (wno, toto, nullae, 
dative, occur in Propertius). Solo = ‘in my lone- 
liness.’ The whole poem is about the deserted 
position in which the poet finds himself. Solus and 
solitus are confounded in MSS. 


ii. 28. 25, 26. 
Quod si forte tibi properarint fata quietem 
Illa sepulturae fata beata tuae. 
Narrabis Semelae quo sit formosa periclo. 


For fata in 25 I think we should read vita, vocative, 
‘my life,’ and remove the stop after éwae in 26. 
Thus fata in 26 will be nominative to properarint. 
[Mr. Purser now suggests a reading of this passage 
which I prefer to my own: he merely removes the 
stop at twae, making an epanalepsis of fata: ‘If the 
fates, those happy fates of your burial, should hasten 
your rest ’—] 
ii. 30, 19-22. 
Num iam dure paras Phrygias nunc ire per undas, 
Et petere Hyrcani litora nauta maris, 
Spargere et alterna communes caede Penates, 
Et ferre ad patrios praemia dira Lares ? 
I have not seen any explanation of communes... 
enates that is at all satisfactory. Probably Penates 
is corrupt, having been introduced owing to the proxi- 
mity of Lares. Possibly the true rendering is 
communem .. . parentem: the earth is the common 
parent—cf. Terra Parens. 
ii. 32, 23, 24. 
Nuper enim de te nostras me laedit ad aures 
Rumor, et in tota non bonus urbe fuit. 
It may be sound ; it 
But the juxtaposi- 
I suggest : 


The first is a very awkward line. 
so, supply adlatus with nuper. 
tion of me and nostras is offensive. 


Nuper enim de te nostram mala fudit ad aurem 
mor, et in tota non bonus urbe fuit. 
The Neapolitanus has nostra, and m follows. 
iii. 1, 23-34. 
Omnia post obitum fingit maiora vetustas : 
Maius ab exequiis nomen in ora venit. 
Nam quis equo pulsas abiegno nosceret arces, 
Fluminaque Haemonio cominus isse viro, 
Idaeos montis Iovis incunabula parvi, 
Hectora per campos ter maculasse rotas ? 
Deiphobumque Helenumque et Polydamantas in 
armis ? 
Qualemcumque Parin vix sua nosset humus. 
Exiguo sermone fores nunc Ilion, et tu 
Troia bis Oetaei numine capta dei. 
Necnon ille tui casus memorator Homerus 
Posteritate suum crescere sensit onus. 


I have printed the above passage as it is given in my 
own text. The reading of the fifth line is imma- 
terial as far as regards the point I now propose to 
discuss, namely the true reading cf the end of the 
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seventh, where the MSS. give Polydamantas in 
armis. We shall I think arrive at the truth by 
facing the idea which Propertius wishes to express. 
His idea is that time gives value to poems, to poets, 
and the themes of poetry. Quis nosceret, he asks, 
who would know Troy and its tale—without what ? 
without its antiquity is what he should have said, and 
what he did not, in my opinion, leave unsaid ; for I 
have no doubt that he wrote in the seventh line: 
Deiphobumque Helenumque et Polydamanta sine 
annis ? 

sine annis ‘had it not been for their antiquity’; and 
so he goes on Meque inter seros laudabit Roma nepotes : 
in distant ages I too shall have a poet’s fame. Annis 
and armis are often confounded in MSS, 


iii. 13, 1-4. 
Quaeritis, unde avidis nox sit pretiosa puellis, 
Et Venere exhaustae damna querantur opes ? 
Certa quidem tantis causa et manifesta ruinis : 
Luxuriae nimium libera facta via est. 
Ruinis in the third verse is unsound, for two reasons. 
First, Propertius is not inquiring into the cause of the 
bankrupteies of men: he states that cause in the 
first couplet. Secondly, ruinis could not, barely, 
by itself mean bankruptcies. Cicero’s ruinas fortu- 
narum tuarum Goes not defend it. Propertius is in- 
quiring into the cause of the rapacity of women ; and 
the true reading is rapinis. Simple as this emenda- 
tion is, it must have been made before, though up 
to the present I have not found it. 


iii. 16. 19. 20. 
Sanguine tam parvo quis enim spargatur amantis 
Improbus ? exclusis fit comes ipsa Veuus. 
Exelusus means ‘shut out’ by a lady. Venus is not 
the companion of such. Nor was Propertius on this 
occasion ‘ shut out,’ but summoned by his mistress to 
her house. Perhaps we should read 


Sanguine tam parvo quis enim spargatur amantis 
Improbus, ef cwiws sit comes ipsa Venus ? 


‘What villain would harm a lover, whose escort is 
Venus herself ?’ 
iii, 17. 8. 
Tu potes insanae Veneris compescere fastus 
Curarumque tuo fit medicina mero. 


Fastus insanae Veneris is a contradiction in terms— 
‘The disdain of frantic love’ is much the same sort of 
expression as the ‘sedateness of a drunkard,’ or the 
‘liberality of a miser.’ Ovid or Pseudo-Ovid tells 
us, as he often does, what Propertius wrote: not 
fastus but flammam or flammas: Ep. xvi. 229: 
‘Saepe mero volui fammam compescere : at illa Crevit 
et ebrietas ignis in igne fuit.’...... How it is that the 
Propertian MSS. have fastus I cannot say : I suspect 
that this place, as many others, was partially illegible 
in the archetype. 
iv. 3. 7. 
Hune Tatius fontem vallo praecingit acerno. 

I would not read monfem with Heinsius: but Hane 
—frontem, in the sense of ‘ brow of a hill’: cf. dppus. 
iv. 4, 47-50. 

Cras, ut rumor ait, tota potabitur urbe : 
Tu cape spinosi rorida terga iugi. 
Lubriea tota via est et perfida : quippe tacentes 
Fallaci celat limite semper aquas. 
Potabitur for pugnatitur is an improvement on my 
cessabitur ; it has been conjectured independently by 
Mr. Reid, C. Rossberg and myself. But it is not of 
it I now write. There is corruption in the fourth 
verse, certainly. What is the nominative to celat? 
Via, it will be said. Nothing could be more awk- 
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ward. Again what business has semper here? It is 


quite otiose. The fact is that semper is a corruption 
of the word which was the nominative to celat, That 
word was cwespes. 

Lubrica tota via est et perfida : quippe tacentes 

Fallaci celat limite ewespes aquas. 

If I mistake not this is true Propertian word-painting 
of a wet grassy hill. Caespes for semper is a very 
similar restoration to coepi for saepe in Plautus Poen. 
ili. 4, 13: rem advorsus populi saepe leges. 


iv. 6. 79, 80. 
Hic referat sero confessum foedere Parthum. 
Reddat signa Remi: mox dabit ipse sua. 


Read Reddere and remove the stop after Parthum. 
Reddat seems to have been caused by referat. 
iv. 7, 21, 22. 
Foederis heu taciti! cuius fallacia verba 
Non audituri diripuere Noti. 
Taciti seems induced by what follows, although it is 
really contradictory of it. I believe the true reading 
is pacti. This must have been conjectured before, but 
I cannot find it. 
iv. 7. 55—60. 
Nam gemina est sedes turpem sortita per amnem 
Turbaque diversa remigat omnis aqua. 


Turpem is I think a mistake for ¢ristem. The 
Stygian river on which both blest and damned are 
sailing could scarcely be called turpis: and turpem 
arose from the copyist thinking of twrba, which is the 
nominative to sortitaest. N. gives turpis where other 
MSS. give ¢ristis, i. 16. 22, But the syntax of the 
verse is confused, and may be easily set right thus : 
Nam geminam est sedem tristem sortita per amnem 
Turbaque diversa remigat omnis aqua, 

Nothing is commoner in the manuscripts of Proper- 
tius than the confusion of s final with m final. The 
rest of this passage should be written as in the MSS. 
without change of a letter save that parta in 59 is of 
course corrupt.—A. PALMER. 


Sallust Jug. 53, 5, the best MSS. have ‘at 
Romani, quamquam itinere atque opere castrorum et 
proelio fessi lactique erant, tamen, quod Metellus 
amplius opinione morabatur, instructi intentique ob- 
viam procedunt.’ ‘The senseless ‘laetique’ was 
struck out by Jordan who thought that it had been 
foolishly inserted to balance the following *intentique’. 
Others propose to insert ‘ victoria’ after ‘laetique ’ or 
to adopt the reading of late MSS. ‘lassique.’ Dr. 
Postgate proposed some time ago very cleverly ‘laeti 
quierant.’ This admirable conjecture is perhaps 
strengthened by a parallel in Thucydides 7, 73, 2, 
robs Be avOpdmous Hpti a&ouévous amd vavuaxlas re 
peydAns dvamenavuévouvs. The imitation of a neigh- 
bouring chapter (71, 3) in Jug. 60, 3 is well-known, 
and probe bly the closing words of the Catiline come 
from Thue. 7, 71, 4, mdvra dyod drotoat, drAopupuds, 
Boh, vikavtes, xparobpevot.—A. M. C. 





Dr. Rep has the following note on Acad. 2, 5, 


similiter vos, cwm perturbare, ut illi rem publicam, 
sic vos philosophiam bene iam constitutam welitis, 
Empedoclen etc. profertis : ‘The subjunctive, here de- 
pendent on cum, denotes the freque ont repetition of 
the wish “‘ whenever you desire.” Roby Gram. § 1716. 

Roby, however, here limits the use of the iterative 
subjunctive to the ‘ pluperfect and (some times) im- 
perfect tenses,’ and says that it occurs ‘rarely, if ever,’ 

in Cicero. Other authorities, ‘Drager 2,574, for 
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instance, are not so strict as Roby ; but are there any 
instances in Cicero of an iterative present subjunctive ? 
In Lucretius (see Munro on 3, 736) there are. In 
Sull. § 31, Dr. Reid it is true, is inclined to withdraw 
‘ difficile est tacere, cum doleas’ from the class of 
hypothetical second persons singular first established 
by Madvig, Lat. Gr. § 370, on the ground that ‘ the 
indefinite second person doleas seems to us awkwardly 
near to the definite ¢e’—there follows ‘ te, si quid eius 
modi facis,’ ete. But the ground seems hardly 
sufficient to found an isolated exception on, if indeed 
it is isolated. That a few exceptions should occur in 
Cicero of past tense, considering the free and rather 
perplexing use of the subjunctive with the temporal 
cum, is not perhaps surprising ; but with the present 
tense one is inclined to be morecautious. In neither 
of these instances is the iterative sense required. In 
that from the Acad. a causal cum will give a 
satisfactory meaning.—A. M. C. 


Cicéron AcAD. 2, 33, 107 écrit: primum enim 
negatis fier posse ut quisquam nulli ret adsentiatur : 
at id quidem perspicuom est, Ce qui veut dire, natu- 
rellement : perspicuom est ficri posse. M. Reid, dans 
son excellente édition, ne pensant qu’d non posse fieri, 
trouve que v’est contraire au contexte, et corrige: et 
id quidem perspicuom esse. A la prochaine révision, 
il se serait sans doute apereu lui-méme de son erreur. 
En attendant chacun fera bien de rétablir dans son 
exemplaire le texte des manuscrits.—X. 


Cicero, Ep. ad Quint. Fratr. II. 3. see. 5. 


‘Sed idem Nerius index edidit ad adlegatos Cn. Lent- 
ulum Vatiam et C. Cornelium ; ista ei.’ 


On Feb. 10, B.c. 56, Sestius was postwlatus under 
the law of ambitus by a certain informer, C. Nerius, 
of the Pupinian tribe, Cicero at once undertook his 
defence, and wrote the words quoted above only two 
days later. But we hear nothing more of this case, 
though Sestius was tried and acquitted for vis early 
in the following month. 

The latest editor of this letter, Prof. Tyrrell, though 
by no means as a rule disposed to obelise, has stated 
his opinion that the passage is corrupt from the word 
edidit onwards. He thinks that ‘under the proper 
names and the confessedly corrupt words ista ci lie 
hid the names of the four tribes which Nerius named 
to the deputies appointed to receive information.’ 
But such a supposition is quite untenable, for it was 
not till the year following (55 B.c.) that the Zea Li- 
cinia de sodaliciis was passed by M. Crassus, which 
first introduced the system of the selection of four 
tribes by the accuser, from which the judices were to 
be taken. The real difficulty does not extend to the 
proper names, but lies in the words edidit ad 
adlegatos. 

Ad adlegatos is the reading of M. If it is right 
it can only mean, as Mr. Watson says, that Nerius 
gave in the names of Lentulus and Cornelius to 
‘the deputies appointed to receive information :’ 
but of such deputies we hear nothing elsewhere, un- 
less indeed we accept the reading of inferior MSS. in 
Pro Cluent. 13, 39 (see the critical note in Mr, 
Fausset’s recently published edition), and read inter 
adlegatos instead of adlegutwm, understanding by 
adlegati persons commissioned by the pretor to 
receive or sift evidence in particular cases as a pre- 
liminary to a trial. It is just possible that in cases 
where the informer was obscure or of bad character, 
some such proceeding was resorted to; the index in 
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Clu. 13, 39 was a murderer, and in Q. Fr. ii. 3 he 
was certainly obscure, or Cie. would not have added 
to his name the tribe (Pupinia) to which he belonged. 
But it must be confessed that the reading adlegati 
is in any case doubtful, and cannot be satisfactorily 
explained. Turnebus and Lambinus wished to read 
ad adligatos, Madvig has the same, and Wesen- 
berg reads edidit adligatos, i.e. ‘reported as impli- 
cated’; and this last is I think, most likely to be 
right, one ad being excised and advantage taken of 
the variation of MSS. in e.g. the Pro Cluent., between 
adligare and adlegare in more than one passage. 

But what are we to understand by ‘implicated ’ ? 
A person implicated in a case of @mbitus would pro- 
bably be a sequester or divisor, and as such would be 
valuable as a witness, Whether under any lex de 
ambitu any such person was liable also to be made 
reus does not appear ; under Crassus’ law de sodaliciis 
it seems to have been so (pro Planc. sec. 55). But 
in any case I suspect that the persons named by 
Nerius the index were wanted as witnesses ; for the 
first thing an obscure index would have to do would 
be to name persons who would confirm what he said, 
Witnesses, as is well known, could be bownd to appear 
(Zumpt, Criminalrecht 276 foll.), and this was 
especially the case under laws de ambitw (Plin. Zp. 
6, 5, 2). Further, witnesses were at one time or other 
styled adligati, as will be seen from the following 
passage of Isidore (Orig. v. 23): ‘Testes sunt a quibus 
quaeritur veritas in judicio quos quisyue ante judicium 
sibi placitis alligat ; nec cui sit postea liberum aut 
dissimulare aut subtrahere se ; wnde et alligati appell- 
antur.’ This use of the word alligati for testes 
is probably not a technical one, but one in familiar 
use, and as such Cicero would be using it in writing 
to his brother. A real technical sense it seems never 
to have had: cf. Cic. Rab. Post. 6, 14; 7, 18, Flace. 
17, 41 ; Digest 22, 5, 1. 3, § 2. 

Now can the corrupt words ista ez, at the end of our 
passage, be the remains of a gloss testes, which was 
written to explain the adligatos, and added after the 
names of the persons who were thus bound to appear ? 
If this were so, we should get a better explanation 
of this teasing passage than has yet been obtained for 
it. The emendation of Wesenberg et L. Bestiam is 
impossible, for Cicero defended Bestia de ambitw the 
very next day ; and no other correction that has been 
proposed can be said to recommend itself. 


W. W. Fow er. 


Hor. Sat. I. vii. 10, 11. 


Hoc etenim sunt omnes iure molesti 
Quo fortes quibus adversum bellum incidit. 


May I submit for criticism a suggestion on a diffi- 
culty in Horace? The explanations hitherto given 
have taken so far as I know two general lines : 

(1) Acr. interpreted ‘iure’ by ‘exemplo, ‘pacto, 
medo, potestate.’ If this could be, the sentence 
would run ‘ for all [se. all combatants] are awkward 
to deal with [xaAemol eiot] by that right [Z.¢. in 
virtue of that quality] by which brave men are so who 
meet in single combat.’ 

Heindorf thought to amend this, but hardly does so, 
by taking the clause ‘ quibus adversum bellum inci- 
dit’ as qualifying ‘omnes,’ and ‘ bellum’ therefore in 
the general sense of ‘quarrel.’ It seems clear that 
‘bellum’ both here and in v. 16 has its proper sense 
and is distinguished from civil quarrels. 

(2) The Comm. Cruq. led the way in making 
‘molesti’ the subject and taking ‘hoc iure sunt’ as 
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= ‘hance potestatem sibi vindicant ’— ‘all quarrelsome 
persons have the right which brave men have who 
meet in single combat,’—the right namely to fight 
out their quarrels to the death. This has been, with 
slight varieties, the usual interpretation, being fol- 
lowed by editors so different from one another, as 
Lambinus, Torrentius, Orelli, Ritter, Schiitz, Palmer. 

Neither is quite satisfactory. In (1) it is hard so 
to word a translation as not to put a forced and 
inadmissible meaning on ‘hoe iure.’ (2) seems to me 
still less attractive. Even if ‘hoe iure sunt’ for ‘ hoc 
ius habent’ can stand, and it seems to need a parallel, 
the sense obtained is not exactly that which we look 
for. Horace is explaining by a mock heroic illustra- 
tion why Persius and Rex had not settled their case 
out of court. It was a case of ‘Greek meets Greek.’ 
What makes the ‘tug of war’ serious is equality in 
courage between the two combatants. These pair 
were as brave as Hector and Achilles and as well 
matched as Bithus and Bacchius.’ However ‘ molesti’ 
be pressed it is impossible to find in it the idea of 
courage, yet without this the sentence fails to say 
what is to be said. Add to this that this interpre- 
tation gives no sufficient reason for the emphatic 
position of ‘hoc.’ ‘Hoc’ standing where it does 
should say ‘ this is the key, this that follows’: but 
in this mode of taking the word it points to nothing 
further. It is equivalent (and this is in itself a diffi- 
culty) to ‘eodem’—‘eodem iure sunt quo fortes.’ 
What the ‘ius’ is, has to be inferred from what goes 
before. 

It is perilous to suggest at this time of day new 
interpretations in such a well-worked author, but it 
may be worth considering whether after all ‘hoc’ 
should not be separated from ‘ iure,’ and taken by 
itself as the instrum. abl. with ‘ molesti’ answered to 
by ‘quo,’ ‘all are troublesome by this (quality.)’ 
‘Ture’ may then either be taken in its usual Horatian 
sense of ‘rightly,’ eixérws, or possibly as opposed to 
‘bellum,’ ‘in law,’ ‘in civil suits.’ Cp. its use in 
‘jure consultus’ ‘iure peritus,’ and notice that when 
the threads are taken up after the comparisons in 
verses 18-21 we have ‘in ius acres procurrunt.’ For 
the neuter hoc...quo ‘I would compare Sat. II. i. 50 
‘quo quisque valet &e.’ ‘Hoc’ here = ‘virtute’ 
(v. 14). Their cowrage is the weapon that makes them 
‘ molesti’ to their opponents. 

E. C. WIcKHAM. 





Nores oN LATIN LEXICOGRAPHY. 


I aliunde, hinc, inde, wnde, with loqui, dicere, dis- 
putare cet. 

II hic esto, hic sum, istic swm. 

III admodum, limes. 

IV hic as definite article. 


I Three aud thirty years ago (Journal of Class. and 
Sacr. Philol. 1 892-4) I cited instances of hinc, inde 
cet. used with verbs of saying, thinking cet., in the 
sense of ‘concerning,’ ‘about.’ I then said, and must 
repeat, that I know no critic, except Conrad Ritters- 
huys, in his notes on Salvianus, who has deigned to 
notice the usage. I now add ALIVNDE Aug. tr. in 
Io. iii § 4 (1071° ed. Gaume) noli aliunde gloriari. 

HINC Hilar. in Matt. v 1 (ix 943? Migne) quamquam 
et Tertullianus hine volumen aptissimwm scripserit. 
Aug. de trin. i § 8 (col. 1160 © 4 Gaume) si guid hine 
ex dono dei sapit infirmitas nostra . . . quid hine 
excogilare potuerimus. ii 25 (12084) quid hine 
dicam? civ. D. ii 9 pr. quid autem hine senserint 
Romani veteres, Cicero testatur. iii 13 f. vides quanta 
hine dici et quam multa possent. qu. in Levit. 93 f. 
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dubitare. qu. in num. 5 f. logui. de duab. animab. c. 
Manich. § 7 nemo sanus hine ambigit. epist. 222 § 2 
Philastrius . . . scripsit hine librum . . . Scripsit 
hinc etiam gracce episcopus Cyprius Epiphanius .. . 
(ad fin.) ipsum enim arbitror Philastrio doctius hine 
locutum. tract. in Io. xli § 1 pr. logui. 1x § 1 pr. 
loquebatur. xxviii § 3 f. gaudeat. cv § 8 hine 
audiamus apostolum. cxi§ 4 pr. tacwit, Greg. Tur. 
glor. mart.i5f. Migne evi 334, 

INDE Hier. ep. 82 4 inde disputare, unde nemo 
quaerebat. Aug. civ. D. xiv 23 § 3 fin. guidquid 
inde diceretur, tam honestwm esset, quam de aliis 
cum loquimur corporis partibus. tract. in Io. 
1§ 7 med. logui. lili § 4 pr. dicamus.  xeviii 
§ 1 pr. difficilem quaestionem me recolo distulisse, 
ut inde otiosius tractaretur. ib. § 7 med. dubitare. ep. 
Rom. inchoata exposit. 16 med. logueretur. qu. in 
gen. 142 magna quaestio est, et quid inde scriptura 
sentiat, . . . observandum est. monum. Mogunt. 
ed. Jaffé 169 gaudentes. 262. 

VNDE (ef. inde). Cypr. ad Demetrian. 12 pr. (the 
earliest instance known to me) id ipswm quale est unde 
nobis cum maxime sermo est. Serv. Aen. i 550 unde 
Apollo consultus. Aug. de trin. i§ 4 p. m. ut inveniant 
aliquid unde dubitare non possint. civ. D. ii 25 §1 
(84*) unde multa tam dixi. iv. 2 f. (141) unde nune 
mihi video esse dicendum. 20 f. unde modo non agitur. 
23 pr. unde nune agitur. locutt. de gen. c, 21 19 unde 
iam in principio libri locuti sumus. quaestt. in gen. 
74 f. unde quid sentiremus, in sermone quodam ad 
populum habito satis diximus. tr. in Io. xliii § 16 
(2117°) dixverit. Ixxix § 1 f. (2286°) unde nune mihi 
sermo est. 1xxxi§ 1 pr. disputatwmest. Ixxxvii §1 p. m. 
(2307>) bonwm ... unde gaudet. xci § 1 pr. unde 
tam quantum datum est, locuti sumus, deinde addidit 
unde nobis nunc loguendum est. xcii § 1 (2321) dis- 
putare. xcix §1f. disputo, ci § 4 pr. disputamus. 
§ 5 pr. dixerat. cxiii 3 f. accwsarent ewm. in ep. Io. 
tr. 9§ 10 pr. interrogetur. adv. Iudaeos § 11 p. m. 
(84*) diximus. conf. x § 37 omnes unde volunt con- 
sulunt, sed non semper quod volunt audiunt. de cons. 
evang. iv. 9 p. m. (14674) de omnibus ergo fecit 
sermonem, cligendo de omnibus unde facerel sermonem. 

II nic Esto correlative of the classical (Plaut. Cic.) 
istic sum. ‘Give me your ears.’ ‘I am all atten- 
tion.’ I have not noted any further exx. than three 
which I cited from Aug. (with one of istic swm and 
one of hie swm) in the journal of class. and sacr. 
philol. 11 82, March 1855). No lexicon has noticed 
the usage.* Another proverbial use of /ic is no less 
forgotten, Aug. tract. in Io. evii § 4 f. an non quotidie 
dicimus iam non est hic. de aliquo quantocius abi- 
twro ? et maxime hoc de morituris solet dict. 

III In the same journal III 348-50 I collected the 
numerous examples of admodwm in Salvianus. Lewis- 
Short reject, as I did, following Barth, the sense of 
fere, but no lexicographer has cited Salvianus. bid. 
350-8 Dr. Hort’s elaborate article on some uses of the 
word dimes is unknown to Lewis-Short as to White. 

IV HIC, as an article, very common in the early 
versions (Rénsch 420-1), cf. Varro (1. 1. x 50) wt ab 
his rectis hi Bacbiei, hae Baebiae, fit his Bacbieis : sic 


est ab his, hi Caelii, hae Cacliae, his Caeliis. . . . in 
articulis ab hic, iste, hune, istum. Iren. iv 261 in 
hoc nune tempore = év TG viv Kapge Aug. doctr. 


Chr. ii § 20 f. gwamquam et illud SAPIENTIVS EST 
HOMINIBVS noncaret ambiguo, etiamsi soloecismo caret. 
utrum enim his hominibus ab eo quod est huic homini ; 
an his hominibus ab co quod est ab hoc homine dictum 


* T once urged on K. Fr. Hermann the importance, even for 
classical Latinity, of the study of the fathers, citing this 
expression as one certainly known to Plautus, though first 
attested by Aug. He agreed that hic esto deserved to be 
stamped as golden Latin. 
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sit non apparet nisi illuminatione sententiac. Serv. 
Aen. ix 309. 360 ut sit dativus ab appellativo veniens 
hie Tiburs: aut Tiburti, hoe est filio Tiburti, ab eo 
quod est hic Tiburti, huius Tiburti, x 402-3. 575. 
Joun E, B. Mayor. 





Sopu. 0.C. 1466, ovpavia yap aorparh prcye. I 
would suggest & Aids instead of odpavia, which is no 
doubt corrupt. Aids dorparh, Kxepavyds, BpovTh are 
very frequent expressions (cf. £7. 1063 ; Hom. N. 796, 
198; Hesiod. 7h. 706 ; Eur. Hee. 68; Blaydes on 
0.C. 1460, &c.); but Aids &orparh suits particularly 
the sense here, as it is at this point that the d:oonula 
occurs which, it was predicted by Oedipus, v. 95, was 
to announce his approaching end, and which was to 
be ceiouds  Bpovth } Atds cédas. This d:00nula 
is, moreover, alluded to v. 1460 as Ards mrepwrds 
Bpovrn. The corruption is most likely due to some 
copyist having read ANIA instead of AAIOZ (A = O23. 
Cf. Porson, Eur. Hecwb. 788 ; Bast, Comm. Palaeogr. 
p. 773), and to his having considered ANIA as a 
remnant of the word odpavia. 

Soph. 0.C. 1604, mavrds elxe Spavros noovnyv. Pro- 
fessor Jebb proposes efx’ &pwros instead of elxe 
Spavros, a reading which had also occurred to me, 
In Eur, Phoen. 194f. we find 2é00v (= &pwros) répyw 
(= fSorjv), which I think makes Professor Jebb’s 
conjecture pretty certain.—ALEx. PALLIs. 


In Euripides Jon, 1601-3, the MSS read : 


- z , a ay ¢ , ‘ 
vov ovv oma mais O68 ws wépuxe ods, 
o. c / — A « , y 
iv 7 Sdxnois ZovOov ndéws Exn, 
: “a ; , 
ob T ab Ta cavTis ayad’ éxovo’ eins, yivas. 


The obvious correction is ts; I suggest eidis. 
The contrast between the fancied blessings (Sé«nois) 
of the husband and the assurance of the wife’s happi- 
ness (eid7s) is forcible and appropriate. 

H. MACNAGHTEN, 


A New Fracment or Evripipes.—Dr. L. Cohn 
(zu den Paroemiographen, Breslau. Koebner) has 
recently published some inedited collections of Greek 
proverbs, one of which is taken from a MS. in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale (cod. suppl. gr. 676 ; bombyc., 
saec, xiii-xiv.) and includes what professes to be a 
fragment of Euripides. This fragment is very cor- 
rupt, but, so far as I can make out, is a new one. 
The passage (as given by Dr. Cohn) reads: yademds 
Blos togvia &yovros] paci tives onuaivew Ty Opvddod- 
mevov (sic) T@Y KEpauéwy TAoVTOV Kd Tas eis TH 
votpaka éAmldasiopvia yap A€yeTat Ta TepioTduia THY 

T 
Kepduwy &mep cial moAAdKIS.... wy Tunu OTL yap 
TavTa oUTwS Kadi Tal, SnAoi Evpimldys ev TG MpwreciAdw 
Ta 
A€ywr'dy.o Aaimdy } mecodo’ an’ iodviov KevOudava 
Ta 
I do not know what 57.0 means. 
A friend suggests 


mnyatov bdwp. 
Cohn’s SnAotca is improbable. 


T a 
that “dn is 5n, zc. SnAovdr: and o something to do 
with onyatvew, Sndrovdtt onpatvovca Aawdy being a 
gloss on icgviov.” Dr. Cohn maintains that topyiov 
is correct here, and not a corruption of to@uov. He 
puts by the side of it iopaiver-pepimvG, aywrg (Hesych.) 
and considers both to come from a duplicate stem to 
that which gives to@utov, is@uid (ev (= be unhealthy) 
and ic@Qualvew (=do0ualrew, adviio0ar Hesych.) 
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Exception may be taken to@= 9. The change is 
very grudgingly admitted by Curtius (Ztym. 484 f.) 
and G. Meyer (G7. §§ 199, 211), and, so far as one can 
see, » stands for @ only in some dialects and then 
rarely (e.g. @edpearos Collitz Inschriften 1. 182 1. 41 
from Orchomenus, Cauer 295.119), Mr. Bury’s con- 
nection of deds and geds (Bezz. Beitr. vii. 74) adopted 
by Mr. Wharton (Ztyma Graeca) is more than 
doubtful. “Iepyviov might however be a late form of 
YoOutov.—F. HAVERFIELD. 





Isocr. Paneg. § 40. mpaérn yap (j.wdALs } Nuetepa) 
xod vduous ero Kat modutelay Kateothoato. SjAov 5 
exeibev’ of yap év apxt wep) Tav povikay eykadéoavTes, 
kal Bovdnberres weTa Adyou kal wh peta Blas diadrvoac- 
Oar Ta mpds GAAHAOUS, ev Tots vduols ToLs NueTepos TAS 
kploets €mornoavTo wep) abtav. 

Non intellego writes Dobree against the words oi yap 
év apxii «.7.A. ; and indeed the vagueness of the ex- 
pression is extraordinary. It is incredible that Isocrates 
should not mention, when mentioning would be 
so much to his purpose, the august character of the 
first litigants at Athens. The Athenian boast was 
that the court of the Areopagus dated back to no Jess 
an event than the trial of Ares for the slaying of 
Halirrothius son of Poseidon: it is to this divine 
origin that Isocrates, if he knows his business, must 
refer ; but the words in the text contain no proper 
designation of it. It should seem then that O1 is 
merely a mistake for OI, as is suggested by the paral- 
lel of Dem. Avistocr. § 66 év pdvy TovTe TE Sixac- 
tnply dikas pdvov Oeo) Kal dodvat kal AaBeiy ntiwoav 
kal Sixaotal yevérOar SievexOciow aAAHAOLS. Sut 
the strongest confirmation of eo yap év apxi I 
find in Eur. E7. 1258 sq. éorw 8 “Apeds tis 6x05, 06 
amp@tov 0eol| ECovr’ ém Whpoww aluaros wépi. 

A. E. Housman. 





Scuou. on Arscu. P.V. 488. pecodaBodar 8é af rot 
Xopod Thy exbeow Tav KaTopOwudTwy, Siavamavovoa 
Tov broKpithy AisxvAov. 


Not so: Aeschylus is not one of the dramatis per- 
sonae in his own Prometheus Vinetus, and the actor 
whom the chorus here interrupts is the impersonator 
not of Aeschylus but of Prometheus ; so that Oberdick 
actually proposes to read Mpoun@éws for AisxvAou, 
and Wecklein records the conjecture with approval. 
The true correction is much simpler. There is a 
well known error which perpetually introduces proper 
names into MSS. where they were never written and 
obliterates them where they were. ZogoxAjs for 
copds, Anuoobévns for Sijuos, and the like, are fre- 
quent blunders because the words are represented by 
identical abbreviations ; and here is another example. 
The sentence ends with smoxpithy: AicxvaAov is 
nothing but a misinterpretation of the compendium 
which really stood for aisxpdév, a gloss on the aixés of 
v. 488 mémovOas aixts mjua.—A. E. HousMAN, 


’Emitpiros, émiréraptos, émiudptos, k.T.A.—These 
words denote 14, 1}, &c. and correspond to the 
Latin sesquitertius &e. It seems to me very doubt- 
ful whether the prefix ém- (= 1 +) is the preposition 
éri. None of the meanings of émi will explain this 
peculiar sense, and I would suggest that they should 
be looked upon as unconnected words. The prefix 
ém- I would explain as = eg: and connect closely 
with Latin sesgui-, of identical meaning, which 
seems to be a reduplicated form. We might identify 











we 











this basis segi with sccwndus sequor &e., and explain 
its use in the sense of ‘next’; starting with an 
integer and taking the ‘next third’ you obtain §, &c. 
With the reduplicated sesqwi- coinpare éomduny. 
Joun B. Bury. 





Srriravos.—The suggestion of Mr. Peile in the 
July number of the Classical Review will equally 
explain, as he points out, the origin of tritawos if 
stritauos is the primary form or the formation of 
stritauos from tritauos, but leaves it undecided 
which is the more probable. It seems safer and more 
scientific to start with stritawos; for (1) nothing is 
gained by selecting ¢ritawos as the older form, as the 
generally assumed connection with tpiros etc. is 
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highly unsatisfactory in point of meaning; and (2) 
if Mr. Peile’s suggestion is correct it seems rather 
more probable that afawos stritawos should become 
by omission of one s atauos tritawos aud produce 
tritawos than that atawos tritawos should give rise to 
stritauos, and if it is not correct, the dropping of s 
before ¢7 is intelligible, if suspicious, whereas the 
prefixion of s is unintelligible. 

We should expect to find in strit- a prefix of some- 
what the same connotation as the German wr- 
(urgrossvater, urvater, urenkel, &c.). I propose to 
assume an old form *stritos, the superlative to a basis 
ster, star, stri- ‘ old,’ which we find in the Slavonic 
basis star, ‘old,’ (Old Slav. stari, old). stritawos 
would then mean ‘eldest ancestor.’ For the relation 
of 77% to ar, er, compare for example primus : mapoibe. 

Joun B. Bury. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS AT ATHENS. 


To the Evrron of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Dear Sir,--It is not an easy matter to know 
exactly how best to comply with your kind request 
for a letter on ‘‘ Study at Athens with special refer- 
ence to the German and American Schools.” A large 
number of those who read the Review will doubtless 
know already a good deal of that which I have to tell 
them, and it is therefore a little difficult to know how I 
ought to treat my subject ; whether I should have in 
view those who follow, in a greater or less degree, 
student life at Athens, or whether those who from 
one cause or another have been prevented from know- 
ing the progress of events which seem almost destined 
to make Athens once again in a sense a university 
town of the western world. 

It is hardly possible to fix a date when the move- 
ment in modern times towards Athens as a centre of 
study may be said to have had its beginning. The 
works of the great travellers and antiquarians who 
visited Greece during the last century and during the 
first part of the present one had doubtless much to do 
with preparing the way for organized study at Athens 
by awakening interest in the monuments of Greek 
antiquity. The establishment also in 1801 by the 
French Academy of the Schoo! for Art students at Rome 
which now occupies the Villa Medici and the found- 
ing of the German Archaeological Institute in 1828, 
also at Rome, must naturally have shown to every one 
how materially the cause of domestic education might 
be furthered by a systematic use of the advantages to 
be obtained from studying the monuments of the past 
on the spot. At Athens the French, as they have so 
often been in other matters, were the pioneers. Their 
school was established in 1846 by royal act through a 
bill introduced by Salvandy then minister of public 
instruction. It existed, in the words of its founders, 
‘‘pour l'étude de la langue, de l’histoire et des 
antiquités grecques,” and was intended for the use of 
students from the Ecole Normale. Some modifica- 
tions of this latter restriction have, I believe, taken 
place, but the French school at Athens still has a 
much less cosmopolitan and more national character 
than the German institute. The work of the French 
school has been up to the present time very import- 
ant, a fact which is amply attested by the Bulletin 
de Correspondance hellénique and by that series of 





books on various antiquarian subjects which are 
published as the fruits of studies at the French 
archaeological schools in Athens and Rome. 

The formal opening of the German institute at 
Athens did not take place until the 9th of December 
(Winckelmann’s birthday) 1874, but any one who will 
read Michaelis’s Geschichte des deutschen arch- 
aeologischen Instituts, 1829—1879, will readily see 
that it had a potential existence long before that date. 
Everything was ready for the final step of creation ; 
the enthusiasm among German scholars for Hellenic 
antiquity only needed a slight stimulus to cause it to 
be manifested in some concrete form. That stimulus 
was the imperialization, if I may so term it, of the 
Archaeological Institute, which was one of the 
educational results of the revival of the German 
empire at the close of the Franco-German War. 
Since 1828 the German Institute at Rome had 
been steadily rearing numbers of thoroughly trained 
archaeologists. The scientific method in the study 
of Archaeology had become firmly rooted at the 
German universities; it had only to be applied to 
Greece. One needs but to read over the names of 
some of the great German scholars and teachers to 
know what a firm foundation had been laid for the 
modern German institutions of archaeological and 
antiquarian study. At Bonn, the names of Welcker, 
Ritschl, Jahn, and in the present generation that of 
Kekulé, are known to ill classical scholars; at 
Berlin, Gerhard, Friederichs, Boeckh, Haupt, Momm- 
sen and Kirchhoff, need no more than passing 
mention, and Giéttingen too did much through 
Curtius, (now for many years in Berlin), Sauppe and 
Wieseler. It would be difficult also to over-estimate 
the influence on archaeological study of such a man 
as Brun at Munich, or of the writings of Michaelis. 
Apart however from the brilliant scholars who have 
made German classical archaeology what it is, there 
has been since 1860 a system in vogue which has acted 
as a direct stimulus to classical students to turn their 
studies in the direction of archaeology. This system is 
that of the Stipendia. A certain number of students 
(Stipendiaten) who receive from the government a 
specified sum of money are sent out annually to 
Rome and Athens where they have the opportunity 
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of prosecuting their work at the establishments of the 
archaeological institute. Previous to the founding of 
the Institute at Athens, the Stipendiaten whose 
tastes drew them toward Greece were travellers rather 
than sojourners in the land, but many of these 
travellers have since become the foremost among 
German Hellenists. These Stipendia are awarded 
only to those who have proved their industry and 
capacity by some markedly good piece of work. 
The student has some special Arbeit to do upon the 
acceptance of which his success in obtaining the 
Stipendium depends. It is my impression that the 
awarding of Stipendia is in charge of the Centraldirec- 
tion of the Imperial Archaeological Institute and is 
not controlled by the ministers of public instruction 
in the several states, but I am unfortunately at 
present without books and cannot be quite sure of the 
oint. 

; From what has been said it will be clear how purely 
formal a matter the establishment of a German archaeo- 
logical centre at Athens was. Everything was ready, 
only organization was necessary. Thus in 1874, Dr. 
Liiders became the first director ; but the Institute 
can hardly be said really to have had its beginning 
until the following year when Professor Ulrich 
Koehler assumed the dictatorship. The first years 
of the German Institute were rendered particularly 
brilliant by the splendid successes of German scholar- 
ship as shown in the excavations at Olympia. In 
1876 the first volume of Mittheilungen des Kaiserlich 
deutschen archacologischen Instituts in Athen appeared, 
a periodical of the greatest imporiance which has 
been continued to the present time. There have 
also been from time to time special publications 
brought out by the Institute at Athens which have 
uniformly been weighty contributions to archaeological 
literature. In 1886 Professor Koehler became a 
member of the University faculty at Berlin and 
Professor Petersen of Prague was appointed to take 
his place at Athens. He has only been at the head of 
the Institute one year and has since been transferred 
to Rome. The German Institute at Athens as now 
constituted is in charge of two secretaries and a 
librarian. The first secretary is Dr. Doerpfeld who 
established his now widely known reputation by his 
excellent work at Olympia. ‘The second secretary 
is Dr. Wolters, the admirable reviser and editor of 
Friederichs’ ‘‘ Bausteine.” Dr. Lolling is the librarian 
and one of the very first authorities on questions of 
Greek topography. It is to his careful work that we 
owe the excellence of Baedeker’s Griechenland. The 
Institute at Athens then is German’s great centre 
for the study of Hellenic Archaeology. It is not an 
Institution distinctly for the instruction of students 
who may frequent it, but rather, to use a figure, a 
fountain from which they may drink at will. The 
Stipendiaten, as has been pointed out, are always 
young men pretty well qualified to conduct their 
studies for themselves. They go to Athens and 
enjoy the privileges of the school library and are 
introduced to the museums and other antiquities. 
These advantages however are not for the exclusive 
use of Stipendiaten; other Germans frequent the school 
and nearly every winter finds some Professor or 
Gymnasiallehrer at work in Athens. Meetings of 
the Institute (Sitzwngen) are held fortnightly at which 
questions of interest are discussed by the secretaries 
or librarian or by any person who may be invited, 
The cordial courtsey with which all students of what- 
ever nationality have been welcomed at Athens by 
the Germans is a pleasant instance of scholarly 
kindliness. 

I have tried in the foregoing remarks to make clear 


the fact that the German Institute at Athens is 
distinctly the result of the work of a long line of 
illustrious scholars, and that the active and learned 
constituency from which it draws its officers and 
students gives the Institution unusual solidity and 
efficiency. Such an Institution too, especially if it 
exist in a foreign country, is strengthened when it 
derives its legal existence directly from the govern- 
ment of a great nation, as is the case with the 
German school, but this is after all a secondary 
matter, and the real effectiveness of the Institution 
lies in the strength of the sound and far-reaching 
scholarship upon which it rests. I emphasize this 
feature of the German Institute, because it is to this 
that the American School presents the strongest 
contrast. The American School unfortunately, in a 
far wider sense than is the case with the German, must 
create its own constituency. Classical scholarship in 
this country has had its success mainly in the line of 
pure philology, and archaeology is only beginning to 
be scientifically studied. It could not be otherwise. 
We are too far distant from the great museums of 
classical antiquity, which must always be among 
the chief moving forces in turning the work of 
students in the direction of archaeology. The 
American School at Athens therefore had its origin 
almost entirely in the desire to stimulate the study of 
classical antiquity in this country.! 

It is not solely an archaeological school and hence 
its name, The School of Classical Studies, but of course 
study at Athens must be chiefly archaeological in 
character. Let me now give you a brief sketch of 
the origin of the American School and of the methods 
under which it is managed. 

At a meeting of the Archaeological Institute 
America in 1881 acommittee was appointed to devise 
a plan by which an “ American School of Classical 
Literature, Art and Antiquities” might be founded 
at Athens. The sum of money required to establish 
such an institution without delay upon a permanent 
basis was too large to admit of immediate collection, 
and it was decided to try to form a league of the 
principal universities and colleges in the United States, 
each one of which should pledge itself to contribute 
annually a certain sum for the support of the school. 
The director was to be appointed annually and was to be 
a professor in some one of the cooperating institutions, 
He was to receive no salary for his services in Athens. 
This plan has been carried out, and in accordance with 
it the American School has been in existence since the 
autumn of 1882, all arrangements for it being in the 
hands of a managing committee of the Archaeological 
Institute. The term of the school lasts from the 1st 
of October to the Ist of June. Graduates of the 
cooperating colleges, there being now about twenty 
in the league, may become members of the school 
without other expense than that which is involved in 
their journey to Athens and residence there, and as a 
matter of fact permission to enjoy the advantages of 
the school has always been granted when desired to 
graduates of any American college. The students 
beside doing some general study are expected each 
year to hand in a thesis on some subject connected 
with their work which sha!l give evidence of time 
well spent, and these essays, if satisfactory to the 
director and the managing committee, are printed 
among the Papers of the American School. One volume 
of such papers has already appeared and a second 


1 “*An American School in particular should at first not so 
much aim at distinguished achievements as seek to arouse in 
American Colleges a genuine interest in classical archaeology 
in general.’’ Report of Managing Committee of American 
School, 1881-1884, p. 29, 
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one is now printing. The managing committee have 
never claimed that the school could realize its highest 
usefulness under the present system. It has always 
been regarded as a temporary arrangement. Professor 
D’Ooge, the late director, but repeats the opinion of 
his predecessors when he says in his report: ‘‘ With 
each year the disadvantages of an annually changing 
directorship become more patent.” They are indeed 
so plain as to need no comment. The following 
quotations from the Managing Committee’s Report, 
1881—1884, show plainly their attitude toward the 
present constitution of the school: p. 27, ‘The 
school cannot hope immediately to accomplish special 
work in archaeological investigation which will put 
it on a level with the German and French Schools” ; 
and again, p. 28, ‘‘ That the director should through 
all the future history of the school continue to be a 
professor sent from one of the contributing colleges 
under an annual appointment is an arrangement 
which would be as undesirable as it would be impos- 
sible.” Meanwhile the friends of the school are at 
work collecting money for the establishment of a 
permanent fund. 

Has then the American School, in spite of its 
admitted limitations, justified its existence? I think 
this question may be answered unreservedly in the 
affirmative. In the first place an excellent working 
archaeological library has been collected ; the school 
now owns a building at Athens which ensures to the 
director and students a comfortable and convenient 
place for work ; in a word, a good foundation is being 
slowly and surely laid for a more important institution, 
Further, some fifteen or twenty young men have re- 
turned to America from Athens with a much better 
preparation both for teaching and for private work 
than would have been possible had not the school 
existed, and the professors who have had the advan- 
tage of a year in Athens ought certainly to bring that 
back with them which shall tend to quicken the 
intellectual life of the several institutions with which 
they are connected. The volume of Papers too 
although it may perhaps display no very great 
amount of original research, and although some of 
the contributions may already have become some- 
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what out of date through recent excavations, has in 
this country at any rate been a useful book, and 
such an essay for example as Professor Goodwin’s 
on the Battle of Salamis is a contribution of lasting 
value to Greek History. The foregoing facts are a 
sufficient answer to the unjustifiable attack on the 
school and its managers which Mr. W. J. Stillman 
made about a year ago in the New York Nation. 
Those who have studied at Athens previous to the 
establishment of the school bear testimony to the 
enormous advantages which its existence has brought 
to American students of Hellenic antiquity. The 
work of the students of the American school is done 
under the oversight of the director, who however is 
not called upon to give regular instruction. It has 
been the custom of the school to visit and discuss 
in a body the ruins in and about Athens, and a more 
formal meeting has been held weekly for the discus- 
sion of various topics connected with classical study 
and for the reading of papers. Enough, I think, has 
been said to show that it is intended the American 
students should be under much more close direction 
than is desirable in the case of those who study at 
the German Institute ; indeed in this respect the 
American school rather resembles that of the French. 
But this closer oversight is eminently proper, for the 
American college graduate has rarely had such train- 
ing as would fit him for independent investigation. 
The German Stipendiaten however are trained to 
this very work. This lack, in one department at 
least of American education, we may hope the school 
at Athens will tend to supply. 

In the meantime, while trusting that the American 
School at Athens may come to do much more than 
it has yet done, we who have profited by the advan- 
tages which it affords cannot be too grateful to the 
men whose unselfish and untiring labour has made it 
possible for us to work with so much ease in that 
far-away home of learning. 

J. R. WHEELER. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS. 
October 27th, 1887. 


CLASSICAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE, 


(Letter from a French University Professor. ) 


TY. 


Ce ne sont pas les réformes assurément qui ont 
manqué aux études classiques en France dans ces 
derniéres années. I] y ena eu de salutaires, dejnuisibles 
et dindifférentes. Il s’en étai tproduit déia sous le 
second empire. Ainsi M. Fortoul a attaché son nom 
dune mesure qui introduisait dans les lycées la bifur- 
cation, c’est Adire la nécessité de choisir, 4 l’entrée 
de la troisitme, entre les études classiques et les étu- 
des dites spéciales, qui ont pour objet les mathémati- 
ques, les sciences physiques, etc. C’est aussi un minis- 
tre de empire, M. Duruy, qui, en créant I’Ecole des 
hautes études, a infusé um sang nouveau 4 notre 





enseignement supérieur. Enfin, plusieurs jeunes sa- 
vants, groupés principalement autour de la Revue 
critique, avaient répandu des idées sur les sciences 
historiques et leurs méthodes, qni ne pouvaient 
manquer d’exercer une influence ccnsidérable sur les 
méthodes d’enseignement. Mais c’est surtout la Ré- 
publique qui a tout remué et beaucoup développé. 
Elle porte ses faveurs avant tout sur l’enseignement 
primaire, qui est cens¢ plus démocratique. Mais les 
deux autres degrés ne sont pas oublies. L’enseigne- 
ment supérieur y a gagné incontestablement beau- 
coup. Pour l’enseignement secondaire, c’est plus 
douteux. Cependant, c’est quelque chose de s’étre 
ébranlé, d’étre sorti de l’orniére, de chercher, alors 
méme qu’on n’aurait pas encore trouvé. Et puis, il ne 
faut pas oublier que l’important, dans l’enseignement, 
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ce ne sont pas seulement les institutions, les lois et 
les reglements ; ce sont autant et peut-étre plus en- 
core les maitres. Sil’on réussit, grace aux progrés de 
lenseignement supérieur, 4 former une génération 
de maitres mieux préparés que leurs devanciers, il 
faudra bien que les études du lycée s’en ressentent. 

La grosse question pour Venseignement secondaire, 
c’est celle qu'un écrivain de talent a appelée dans un 
livre récent la Question du Latin, C’est la question de 
savoir quelle place on doit faire 4 l’étude de l’anti- 
quité, et particulitrement de l’antiquité latine. Pendant 
longtemps, le latin non seulement avait été le centre 
des études, mais il en avait rempli 4 peu prés toute 
la circonférence. “On ense ignera essentiellement dans 
les lycées le latin et les mathématiques,” disait la loi 
de 1802 ; et naguére voici comment M. Jules Simon 
faisait la somme de ce qu’il avait appris au collége : 
‘*La premiére découverte que je fis en entrant 4 |’Kcole 
normale, ¢’est que je ne savais rien au monde, ex- 
cepté un peu de latin.” Peua peu on a ajouté au latin 
le grec, les langues vivantes, l'histoire, la géographie, 
la physique, la -chimie. Mais comme en méme te mps 
les sciences physiques attiraient l’attention du public 
par leurs applications merveilleuses ; comme il faut 
un esprit beaucoup plus délié et plus cultivé pour 
comprendre l’utilité des études classiques que celle de 
ces sciences-la, et que les gens qui ont l’esprit moins 
délié et moins cultivé pésent de plus en plus sur la 
direction des affaires, les réclamations en faveur de 
tout ce qui n’est pas grec et latin deviennent toujours 
plus vives, et nous voyons aujourd’hui la fable de la 
lice et sa compagne mise en action : le latia, pour 
avoir offert une place & cdté de lui 4 d’autres études, 
est menacé d’étre lui-méme mis & la porte par ces 
intrus. Je n’exagtre pas : M. Frary demande non pas 
qu’on réforme ou qu ’on réduise étude du latin ; il 

veut qu’on la supprime. Pourtant, les choses ne vont 
pas sivite. Le parti hostile au latin s'affirme, il rem- 
porte des succés ; mais le dernier mot n’est pas dit, 
et certaines de ses conquétes pourraient bien avoir 
pour effet, dans l’avenir, d’affermir le régne du latin 
en le limitant. 

Les premiers pas ont été faits d’ailleurs dans un 
parfait accord entre les adversaires et les partisans 
des études classiques. Plusieurs de ceux-ci, parmi les- 
quels le plus éminent et le plus influent était M. 
Bréal, ont été les premiers 4 demander que les langue 
anciennes fussent enseignées autrement qu’elles 
ne l’étaient par le passé. Ils reconnaissaient qu’on 
était en retard pour la méthode, restée & peu pres ce 
qu'elle était chez les prédécesseurs de l’université, les 
jésuites, Ils demandaient qu’on apprit le latin non 
plus pour l’écrire, mais pour le lire ; qu’on n’emprun- 

tat pas seulement & Cicéron et a V irgile quelques 
tours de phrase et quelques é/égances, pour en orner les 
discours latins et les pitces de vers latins, mais qu’on 
apprit 4 connaitre les auteurs et par eux l’antiquité 
elle-méme ; qu’on étudiat non pas seulement des 
morceaux choisis, des passages & imiter, mais des 

livres entiers. Ces mémes hommes voulaient que les 
enfants fussent mis en état de mieux connaitre leur 
propre langue et exereés & s’en servir mieux ; que 
leur esprit fait nourri de faits plutét que de mots ; 
que leur intelligence et leur jugement fussent dé- 
veloppés préférablement,’ leur mémoire ; vafin que 
les langues vivantes fussent étudiécs une maniére 
4 la fois plus pratique et moins superficielle ; que les 
éléves arrivassent & vraiment les posséder, Toute 
cette conception plus ou moins nouvelle de l’enseigne- 
ment secondaire, ce fut initiative privée qui en fit 
d’abord l’expérience. Deux écoles principalement, 
l’Keole Monge et 1I’Ecole Alsacienne, se donnérent la 
tiche de mettre en pratique les idées que je viens 
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On adopta un plan d’études tout nouveau. 

Au lieu de faire commencer le latin & huit ou neuf 
ans, on attendit age de douze ans. Jusque-la, le 
francais, une langue vivante, l’histoire, la géographie, 
le calcul et ’histoire naturelle firent tous les frais, ou 
du moins devaient les faire d’aprés l'idée des fonda- 
teurs. Le latin et le grec ne devaient étre étudiés que 
de douze & dix-sept ans. TL’expérience a montré que 
cet espace était trop restreint ; on a du ajouter une 
année. Car il va sans dire que "les études commencées 
auparavant ne sont pas interrompues 4 partir de ce 
moment. Au contraire, les écoles que j’ai nommées 
ont la prétention de ne pas faire moins que l’en- 
seignement officiel pour les langues anciennes, et de 
faire en plus tout ce qui Jui manquait dans les autres 
parties. 

Le succés légitime obtenu par ces deux établisse- 
ments, les discussions auxquelles se livrérent diverses 
sociétés d’enseignement ct la presse, achevérent d’en- 
trainer l'Université « qui, de son cété, n’était pas restée 
stationnaire. Dés l’année 1872, par une série d’ar- 
rétés et par une circulaire justement célébre, M. Jules 
Simon avait introduit dans l’enseignement officiel 
des modifications importantes. L’étude des langues 
vivantes devenait obligatoire, et la chimérique pré- 
tention a au lycée non seulement 4 lire, 
mais 4 parler l'une de ces langues, ti ait haute- 
ment affichée.” “ Dans quelques années,” disait le mi- 
nistre avec un enthousiasme qui fait sourire, en pré- 
sence des résultats obtenus apres quinze ans, ‘‘ nul ne 
sera recu bachelier s’il ne peut parler au moins une 
langue vivante aussi facilement que le francais.” (Cir- 
culaire du 27 mai 1872.) Le te mps consacré au theme 
latin et au discours latin était réduit de moitié, les 
vers latins supprimés. La lecture des auteurs devait 
profiter du temps gagné ; on en verrait un plus grand 
nombre, et non plus ‘seulement par menus fragments. 

4a connaissance de la langue n’y perdrait pas, a en 
croire le ministre, et celle de Vantiquité s’en trouve- 
rait étendue et approfondie. 

Ces innovations, pleines de périls autant que de 
promesses, devaient étre suivies de changements plus 
radicaux encore. En 1880, le plan d’études tout en- 
tier, et cette fois le programme du baccalauréat aussi, 
furent soumis 4 une refonte complete. L’étude du la- 
tin devait commencer non plus en huitiéme, 4 lage 
de neuf ans, mais en sixiéme seulement, 4 onze ans. 
Les débuts en grec étaient reportés de la sixieme a la 
quatrieme. En revanche, on abordait les langues vi- 
vantes dés l’dge de sept ou huit ans, pour ne plus les 
quitter jusqu’en Rhétorique. Elles prenaient trois ou 
quatre heures par semaine. Le francais s’étendait & 
son aise, les sciences physiques et naturelles envahis- 
saient les petites classes ; enfin le reste du temps était 
réparti entre la géographie, l'enfant gité — et ingrat, 
comme tous les enfants gités — de la pédagogie mo- 
derne, et l'histoire. A onze ans, nos enfants sont cen- 
sés savoir l’histoire de France ‘‘jusqu’’ nos jours”! 

En méme temps que le nouveau plan d'études, on 
promulguait une courte exposition des “‘ principes des 
nouvelles méthodes qui devaient étre desormais ap- 
pliquées.” On y trouve, 4 cété d’excellents conseils et 
Widées pédagogiques fécondes, quelques-unes de ces 
théories a priori des pédagogues de cabinet, parmi 
lesquelles je ne reléverai que le paralogisme bien con- 
nu en vertu duquel on condamne le theme latin parce 
qu’on n’apprend pas le latin pour l’écrire, mais pour 
le lire. Parce qu'on n‘apprend pas la musique pour 
faire des gammes, on sera dispensé d’en faire. 

I] serait trop long de suivre dans tous les détails 
le remaniement du programme du baccalauréat. Per- 
mettez cependant que je vous présente le tableau ré- 
sumé des épreuves écrites d’aprés les programmes de 
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1864, 1874 et 1880. Rien ne saurait mieux donner 
l'idée de la décroissance progressive de importance 
accordée au latin dans notre enseignement dit classi- 
que : 


1864 — (Examen unique). - 
Discours latin. 
Version latine. 
Composition francaise (de philosophie). 


1874— (Examen scindé en deux parties avec un 
an d’intervalle). 
Premitre partie : Version latine. 
Discours latin. 
Deuxitme partie: Composition francaise (de 
philosophie). 
Version de langue vivante. 


1880 — (en deux parties). 
Premitre partie : Version latine. 

Composition francaise (sur 
un sujet littéraire ou 
historique). 

Théme de langue vivante. 

Deuxiéme partie: Composition frangaise (de 
philosophie). 

Composition de mathéma- 
tiques, de sciences physi- 
ques ou naturelles, 


Vous voyez que n dix ans le latin tombait des 3’ 


4; en six ans de $a 

Il ne fallut pas beaue oup de temps pour reconnaitre 
dans la pr atique les erreurs qui avaient échappé a la 
théorie. Sans parler de la déception que causa I’ intro 
duction des sciences naturelles dans les petites elasses 
non point par la faute de ces sciences, si bien faites 
pour intéresser les enfants, mais par la faute des pro- 
grammes, qui visaient trop haut, et de l’administra- 
tion qui chargea de cet enseignement des hommes aux- 
quels il était complétement étranger ; sans parler de 
maint autre défaut du nouveau programme, on ne put 
se dissimuler au bout de peu d’années que l'étude du 
latin et du gree baissait rapidement. Professeurs et 
examinateurs furent 4 peu prés unanimes 4 le consta- 
ter. I] fallut céder & leurs réclamations. On est done 
revenu, depuis 1885, au nombre d’heures et d’années 
du plan d’études actuel, celui que je vous ai fait con- 
naitre dans ma premiétre lettre. On a légtrement aug- 
menté le temps consac ré au grec et retranché que Ique 8 
heures & d’autres facultés. On exige avec moins de 
rigueur, sur certains points, ]’application des ‘‘ nou- 
velles méthodes.” Mais en somme, celles-ci sont 
restées en vigueur, et l’on a laissé subsister au bacca- 
lauréat la grave lacune qui fait que les éléves croient 
inutile d’apprendre le latin. Il n’y a, disent-ils, ni 
discours latin ni théme latin 4 l’examen ; on se tire 
toujours d’affaire pour une version avec le lexique et 
quelque intelligence, pour l’explication orale avec un 
peu de chance et l’indulgence foreée de l’examina- 
teur. En un mot, le grec reste sacrifié et le latin 
n’est pas sauvé. 

L’extréme variété des connaissances exigees au 
baccalauréat, d’aprés les nouveaux programmes, 1’é- 
parpillement des forces sur tant de sujets divers 
pendant tout le cours des études, donnent une appa- 
rence de raison 4 une campagne menée avec ardeur, 
depuis quelque temps, par certains médecins et cer- 
tains publicistes, contre le prétendu surmenage intel- 
lectuel dont les éléves seraient victimes. Si cette 
campagne aboutit 4 quelque chose,ril est 4 craindre 
que ce soit encore & une nouvelle défaite des études 
classiques, On a multiplié les objets d’étude qui em- 
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pistent sur le latin ; les éléves s en trouvent surchar- 
gés ; donc—achevons de dépouiller le latin. C'est ainsi 
qu’on a coutume de raisonner. Espérons cependant 
qwon finira par revenir & des idées plus sensées et 
plus justes sur le surmenage. I] existe dans les 
grandes écoles, particulitre ment a I’Reole centrale et 
il’Ecole polytechnique. Il existe pour les candidats 
aux différentes agrégations. I] existe surtout, et sous 
sa forme la plus dangereuse, peut-étre la seule dan- 
gereuse, dans la préparation des examens de jeunes 
filles. Mais le surmenage intellectuel au lycée, méme 
sous le régime des nouveaux programmes, est une 
fable. Tout ce qui manque au lycée, au point de vue 
hygiénique, ce sont les exercices, les jeux, le grand 
air, que vous savez procurer si abondamment a votre 
jeunesse studieuse, et qui sont mesurés encore trop 
parcimonieusement & la nétre. 

Une réforme tout autre que celle dont je viens de 
parler s’est accomplie en 1886 par la réorganisation 
de l’enseignement spécial, dans lequel les langues 
anciennes sont entitrement remplacées par les lan- 
gues vivantes, et auquel sont attachés désormais 
toute sorte d’avantages destinés 4 y attirer les éléves. 
Je n’ai pas & vous entretenir de ce nouvel enseigne- 
ment lui-méme, puisqu’il exclut absolument le grec 
et le latin. Je le mentionne, d cause des conséquences 
que cette nouvelle réforme pourra avoir pour les 
études classiques. Il est permis d’espérer qu’elles 
seront favorables. En effet, si ceux qui considérent 
le gree et le latin comme inutiles, et ceux dont les en- 
fants n’en ont pas le goft, se décidaient en masse 
pour l’enseignement spécial, l’enseignement classique 
se trouverait débarrassé & la fois des réclamations 
dune opinion hostile, et d’un grand nombre d’éléves 
incapables ; il pourrait prendre en conséquence un 
tout nouvel essor. C’est 14, de l’avis des hommes les 
plus compétents, le meilleur espoir de la cause qui 
nous est chére. Enseignement francais sans grec ni 
latin d’une part, et de l’autre enseignement classique, 
vraiment classique cette fois, prenant au sérieux 
l’étude des langues anciennes et les poussant jusqu’au 
point ou elles peuvent porter leur fruit. Tout dépend 
de savoir si de vieux préjugés et de sottes vanités 
permettront aux familles de choisir. 

Les réformes de l’enseignement supérieur sont 
venues d'un tout autre cété ; elles ont un caractére 
absolument différent, et promettent de produire des 
résultats tout autres aussi. Les terribles événements 
de 1870 et 1871, en amenant notre pays 4 faire son 
examen de conscience, attirérent l’attention particu- 
litrement sur les questions d’instruction publique. 
On avait dit que Je maitre d’école avait fait Sadowa ; 
on comprit que le professeur d’université avait fait 
Sedan. I] fut aussitét décidé que chaque hameau aurait 
son instituteur et que la France aurait comme 1|’Alle- 
magne de ces grands centres de lumiere qui assurent 
non seulement les progrés de la science, mais aussi la 
prospérité morale et matérielle d’une nation. Je n’ai 
pas a rappeler ici ce qui s’est fait dés lors pour les 
facultés en général. Je me borne & ce qui concerne les 
facultés des lettres, et dans ces facultés, les études 
classiques. C’est ) M. Waddington, de tous les minis- 
tres que nous avons vus se suceéder depuis dix-sept 
ans le mieux qualifié pour réorganiser notre enseigne- 
ment supérieur, que les facultés des lettres doivent 
en effet une existence toute nouvelle. Ces facultés 
existaient, mais elles n’avaient pas d’éléves. Chaque 
professeur, selon l’attrait de son talent et des 
sujets qu’il traitait, réunissait autour de sa chaire un 
auditoire plus ou moins nombreux. Mais c’était 
un auditoire formé en grande partie d’amateurs, 
de dames, de gens inoccupés, de curieux. Certains 
cours étaient fréquentés plus spécialement par des 
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étudiants, mais il était rare que, cette fréquentation 
amenat des rapports suivis entre ces étudiants et le 
professeur. Les facultés des lettres servaient a ré- 

andre le gofit de l’instruction et de la littérature, a 
éclairer et souvent 4 charmer la société cultivée des 
villes universitaires, mais non & former des hommes 
utiles au pays ou & transmettre d’une génération A 
l’autre le culte de lascience. D’un autre cété, il exist- 
ait des étudiants, mais loin des facultés. La prépara- 
tion des jeunes gens 4 la carriére de 1|’enseignement 
se faisait d’une maniére irrégulitre et extrémement 
inégale. Tandis qu’une petite élite était-formée avec 
tout le soin possible 4 V’Ecole normale,’ le reste se 
préparait péniblement et insuffisamment de diverses 
maniéres. La plupart se faisaient maitres répétiteurs 
(c’est ainsi que nous appelons les surveillants des 
éléves) dans ie lycées et colléges, ot des conférences 
leur étaient faites par des professeurs de l’établissement 
en vue de l’obtention de la licence et quelquefois de 
Vagrégation. D’autres travaillaient; tout seuls, sans 
direction, sans secours d’aucune sorte. M. Wadding- 
ton profita de son trop court passage au ministére de 
l'instruction publique pour amener ces étudiants sans 
maitres 4 ces professeurs sans éléves. Le moyen le 
plus simple pour atteindre ce but efit été de décréter 

ue désormais on ne serait nommé professeur dans les 
établissements de I’Etat que si l’on justifiait d’un cer- 
tain temps d'études faites auprés d’une faculté. Mais 
d’une part cela efit choqué nos idées de liberté, d’autre 
part le professorat était une carritre peu recherchée, 
et si on avait imposé aux candidats une condition si 
onéreuse, on efit risqué de n’en plus trouver assez. I] 
fallut donc avoir recours 4 la persuasion plutét qu’au 
commandement. Cette persuasion s’exerca par des 
bourses offertes & ceux qui viendraient faire leurs 
études auprés d’une faculté, avec l’obligation, bien 
entendu, de se présenter aux examens 2 la fin de ]’an- 
née (ou aprés deux ans), et de faire au moins dix ans 
de service dans les établissements de I’Etat, Cette insti- 
tution a donné, depuis dix ans qu'elle existe, des 
résultats excellents. Les bourses, qui d’abord avaient 
de la peine 4 trouver des preneurs, sont aujourd’hui 
disputées au concours, tellement que le nombre des 
candidats est souvent triple ou quadruple des bourses 
disponibles. Et autour des boursiers sont venus se 
grouper, dans la plupart des facultés, des étudiants 
libres au moins aussi nombreux. Dans quelques an- 
nées encore l’habitude sera prise, la régle établie, et 
l’on trouvera tout naturel que les futurs membres du 
corps enseignant fassent leurs études auprés d’une 
faculté aussi bien que les futurs membres du barreau 
et les futurs médecins. 

L’institution des bourses auprés des facultés et 
Vhabitude qui en résulte d’une scolarité réguliére, 
n’ont pu s’introduire sans entrainer une transforma- 
tion profonde des facultés, que plusieurs n’ap- 
prouvent pas, mais que d’autres appelaient de leurs 
veeux, et qui était sans doute aussi dans la pensée du 
ministre. Les facultés des lettres étaient autrefois un 
ornement, et certes un trés bel ornement, de I’en- 
seignement supérieur. Elles sacrifiaient de parti pris 
utile & l’agréable. On y faisait des cours sur des 
sujets d'un intérét trés général, de forme oratoire 
plutét que didactique, et qui étaient suivis plus ou 
moins assidfiment par le public de la ville. Aujour- 
d’hui, ces cours ne sont point abandonnés. Plusicurs 

rofesseurs en conservent la tradition avec éclat. 
Mais la tache principale de la faculté des lettres est 
autre. C’est de préparer & leur carriére les futurs 
membres de l’enseignement. Je dis les préparer & 
leur carriére, en les initiant aux études qu'il faut 
avoir faites, ou mieux, qu'il faut faire toute sa vie, 
pour se rendre apte 4 l’enseignement, soit secondaire, 
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soit supérieur. Malheureusement, la tentation est 
grande, pour les professeurs et plus encore pour les 
étudiants, de confondre avec la préparation & la car- 
riére la préparation aux examens qu’il faut subir pour 
entrer dans cette carriére. I] peut leur arriver aux uns 
et aux autres de céder 4 cette tentation. Et c’est ce 
dont on a pris prétexte pour accuser les facultés 
d'étre devenues des écoles professionnelles et les pro- 
fesseurs de faculté, des préparateurs. Bien 4 tort. 
Nous sommes trop portés en France, avec notre 
besoin de clarté et de netteté, & croire que des choses 
distinctes doivent étre aussi séparées ; que les études 
désintéressées, comme on dit, doivent étre faites par 
telles personnes, dans telle maison, sous telle direc- 
tion, et les études utiles'en vue d’une carriére, par 
d’autres personnes, dans une autre maison, sous une 
autre direction. Nous ne comprenons pas assez qu’on 
eut faire des études professionnelles dans un esprit 
élevé et désintéressé, et que l’idéal de l’enseignement 
supérieur en général, c’est d’inspirer 4 tous ceux qui 
se destinent & une carriére libérale l’amour et le re- 
spect de la science, de montrer 4 tous comment il faut 
la cultiver, et de faire naitre dans quelques-uns le dé- 
sir de s’y consacrer entiérement. Si cet idéal n’est pas 
atteint par les facultés des lettres, elles sont en bonne 
voie pour s’en rapprocher, Elles sont encore empé- 
chées de prendre leur vol et retenues trop prés de terre 
par deux circonstances qui pourront disparaitre avec le 
temps : la préparation insuffisante des éléves qu’elles 
regcivent, et le caracttre trop peu scientifique des 
examens que ces éléves ont en perspective. 
Partisans et adversaires de la réorganisation des facul- 
tés sont en outre divisés sur une question plus générale 
et qu'il est indispensable de connaftre, si l’on veut 
comprendre ce qu’il y a de plus caractéristique dans 
l'état actuelsdes études classiques en France. Cette 
question est de savoir si les facultés enseigneront une 
science ou un art, la philologie ou la littérature. La 
question se pose rarement avec une telle netteté. Le 
plus souvent on en altére les termes sans le vouloir, 
parce qu’on ne se rend pas compte de la différence qui 
existe entre un art et une science. Quelques-uns ne 
tiennent pas a trop préciser, pour n’avoir pas A se pro- 
noncer. D’autres ont imaginé des compromis, comme 
par exemple ceux qui veulent faire de la philologie le 
moyen, de la littérature le but ; amis suspects de la 
philologie, littérateurs comme les autres au fond du 
coeur ; ou ceux qui, philologues sincéres, mais timides, 
essaient de se ménager les bonnes graces de la lit- 
térature en lui faisant des concessions de diverse 
sorte, I] s’est produit aussi une certaine pénétration, 
une influence réciproque, de la philologie et de la 
littérature, qui se fait sentir surtout chez cette der- 
niére, il faut le reconnaitre 4 son honneur. Les litté- 
rateurs ont mieux su profiter de l’exemple et des 
critiques, souvent acerbes, des philologues, que ceux- 
ci des lecons et des épigrammes des autres. Je ne 
parle pas, bien entendu, de ceux qui croient réconci- 
lier l’erudition et l’humanisme (c’est la phrase & la 
mode) en citantdes variantes sans se douter de l’usage 
quiil faut en faire, ou en mettant au bas des pages 
(avec le signe ¢f. au lieu du mot voir ou voyez) des 
renvois empruntés. C’est le fond méme des ouvrages 
congus dans l’esprit littéraire, qui est, en moyenne, 
infiniment plus substantiel et plus solide qu'il y a 
vingt ou trente ans. Mais ce rapprochement dans la 
théorie et dans la pratique, si considérable qu’il soit, 
ne peut tromper que l’observateur superficiel. Quicon- 
que a l’cil un peu exercé, n’hésitera guére, sur un 
fragment de lecon, sur quelques pages d’un livre, & en 
ranger l’auteur dans un camp ou dans l’autre. Au 
point de vue numérique, les littérateurs sont la 
grande majorité, les philologues une faible minorité, 
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Les premiers, aprts une courte lutte, régnent sans 
conteste & la Sorbonne ; les autres, 4 peu d’exceptions 
pres, oceupent les chaires de 1’Ecole des hautes études 
et du Collége de France. A I’Ecole normale, les mai- 
tres sont en grande partie philologues, les éléves 
presque tous littérateurs. En province, on trouve au 
hasard ici des uns, la des autres. 

Pour comprendre cette scission, il faut remonter 
assez haut. C'est au XVI Ie siécle que la France, aprés 
avoir tenu pendant longtemps le premier rang en 
philologie, commence a se détacher de cette science. 
Le vif eclat dont brille notre littérature nationale pro- 
duit une sorte d’éblouissement. ‘Toute cette poesie, 
toute cette éloquence nourries du lait de la Muse an- 
tique, fixent l’attention sur la jouissance que procu- 
rent les monuments de l’antiquité et la détournent 
des problémes quwils posent devant nous. En méme 
temps, le commerce qui s’établit entre la cour et les 
hommes de lettres et l’intérét dont les gens du monde 
croient honorer les érudits, engagent ceux-ci 4 pren- 
dre autant que possible les dehors et les fagons de la 
cour et du grand monde. C’est de cette époque que 
datent notre peur excessive de toute apparence de 
pédanterie, notre fausse honte de tout appareil scien- 
tifique, enfin cette étrange et funeste prétention de 
n’écrire jamais pour les savants seuls, de rendre tout 
accessible au grand public. On voulait étre honnéte 
homme, selon l’expression du temps, et la qualité 
d’honnéte homme, c’est Pascal qui en fait la remarque, 
exclut la spécialité. La science”a nécessairement un 
cété par ott elle est métier : avoir un métier répugne 
a qui deviendrait par 14 impropre 4 frayer avec les 
grands. On comprend que le XVIIIe siécle, avec sa 
passion des idées générales, avec ses prétentions phi- 
losophiques et son manque de sens historique, ne fait 
pas fait pour remettre en honneur l'étude scientifique, 
e’est & dire, historique, de la civilisation ancienne. S’il 
a eu ses Fréret et ses Villoison, ce ne pouvait étre que 
des exceptions. La direction générale des études était 
entre les mains des jésuites ou de leurs semblables, 
pour qui la littérature ancienne n’a guére été jamais 
qu’un instrument propre & donner cette éducation 
toute superficielle, toute verbale, qui est propre a leurs 
écoles, Enfin le prodigieux retentissement qu’ont ob- 
tenu dans notre siécle certaines réputations littéraires, 
la considération, le renom, l’influence, que la presse 
peut donner méme & ceux qui n’oseraient réver la 
gloire, ont achevé de faire de l’art d’écrire, de ce qu’on 
appelle le talent, la plus enviée, la plus recherchée 
des facultés. Aussi ceux que leur vocation appelait & 
s’oceuper de littérature ne firent pas leur premier 
souci de comprendre les auteurs anciens, ce qui exige 
de pénibles travaux d’observation grammaticale et de 
critique des textes; ni de tirer de ces auteurs des 
données exactes sur la civilisation dont leurs ouvrages 
sont pour nous les principaux monuments, c’est un 
labeurqu’on peut laisser 4 d’autres, quitte & venir 
ensuite mettre en ceuvre des matériaux tout préts. IIs 
s'appliquérent avant tout 4 devenir écrivains eux- 
mémes ; 4 dire des choses fines et frappantes 4 propos 
de ces auteurs ; 4 Jes gotiter, 4 y admirer des beautés, 
fat-ce imaginaires, comme le lacrimae rerum, que 
Thurot raillait si agréablement ; & faire preuve d’esprit 
et de ce sentiment littéraire dont chacun s’attribue 
volontiers le monopole, soupgonnant les autres d’en 
manquer s’ils n’en font pas étalage ; en un mot & faire 
de la littérature au lieu de faire la science des littéra- 
tures anciennes. 

En se placant & ce point de vue, il n’y avait pas lieu 
de se spécialiser. On n’était pas latiniste, helléniste, 
germaniste, romaniste ; on ne faisait pas de la philo- 
logie, de la linguistique, ou de l’archéologie ; on était 
littérateur, on faisait de la littérature, en quelque 
langue que ce soit. Certains détails de notre organisa- 
NO. XI. VOL. If. 
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tion universitaire ne se comprennent que par cette 
facon de voir, Dans les jurys d’examen par exemple, 
on distingue philosophie, histoire, littérature ; le 
professeur de littérature francaise est censé compétent 
pour juger une thése sur la question homérique, 
celui de littérature grecque pour argumenter sur les 
Lusiades. On est nommé professeur de littérature 
grecque ou latine & Ja Sorbonne en sortant d’une 
chaire de littérature étrangére ou de littérature fran- 
caise ; des études sur la poésie latine, insérées dans la 
Revue des deux Mondes, vous légitiment comme 
professeur de littérature allemande et anglaise. 
Quoi d’étonnant? L’art de bien dire, d’exprimer 
avec agrément des idées intéressantes, de for- 
muler ses impressions et ses jugements avec une 
chaleur communicative, cet art une fois acquis peut 
s’exercer aussi bien i propos de Plaute que de Moliére, 
de Shakespeare que de Sophoele ; si vous ne connais- 
sez pas les auteurs qui serviront de théme & vos 
réflexions, vous serez quitte pour les lire, dans une 
bonne traduction, au besoin. D’un autre céte, il 
devenait inutile d’approfondir. A quoi bon s’em- 
barrasser de grammaire historique, de métrique, de 
paléographie, d’épigraphie, d’archéologie? On ris- 
querait de s’alourdir avec tant de bagage! Tout cela 
aussi n’était pas compris dans l’enseignement officiel ; 
il y a peu d’annés, et n’y a pénétré qu’avec peine, 
le plus souvent sous forme de modestes conférences. 
Les chaires magistrales s’intitulent toujours chaire 
de littérature grecque, de littérature latine. Les 
noms mémes des facultés sont faits pour entretenir la 
commune erreur: faculté des sciences, tout court, 
et, au lieu de faculté des sciences morales (ou his- 
toriques), faculté des lettres! C’est qu’en philosophie 
et en histoire aussi, il n’y a pas longtemps, on faisait 
de la littérature ! 

La tendance que je viens de caractériser prospéra 
particuliérement & l’Ecole normale, en sorte que cette 
école, fondée pour former des professeurs, a vu toute 
une série de ses meilleurs éléves devenir journalistes, 
Prévost-Paradol, Edmond About, Francisque Sarcey, 
pour n’en nommer que quelques-uns des plus connus, 
et qu’elle a trouvé son directeur préféré, admiré et 
1egretté encore & cette heure, dans la personne d’un 
journaliste, Ernest Bersot. C’est de lui qu’un de mes 
amis, ayant fait pour la conférence dirigée par le plus 
éminent de nos hellénistes un travail de critique de 
texte, et l’ayant présenté, selon l’usage, au directeur, 
recut aprés quelque temps cette réponse mémorable : 
“Je ne l’ai pas lu; vous savez bien que je ne regarde 
pas ces choses-la !”’ 

A cété de cette tendance, qui, il y a une vingtaine 
d’années, était seule maitresse de l'Université, il a 
toujours existé quelques représentants de ]’esprit phi- 
lologique. Pour ne rien dire des archéologues et des 
épigraphistes illustres, tels que Letronne et Renier, 
l'étude philologique des langues et des littératures 
anciennes elles-mémes n’a jamais entiérement man- 
qué de défenseurs. Mais qui les connaissait et les 
appréciait ? Hier encore une Revue allemande nous 
reprochait de n’avoir pas su honorer selon leur mérite 
A. J. Letronne et Eugtne Burnouf ; les cours de 
tenier, parce qu’il n’y faisait pas d’éloquence, étaient 
suivis parcing ou six auditeurs ;la modeste réputa- 
tion de Charles Thurot n’excitera pas facilement 
l’envie d’un de nos jeunes docteurs es lettres. La 
philologie a gagné du terrain de 1865 4 1883 ou 1884. 
Elle commengait 4 se faire respecter, & étre bien 
portée, comme on dit (encore & l'heure qu'il est, plus 
d@’un insinue volontiers qu’il ne tiendrait qu’d lui d’en 
faire), lorsque les morts successives de Charles Graux, 
Charles Thurot, Albert Dumont, Eugéne Benoist, la 
privérent d’appuis diversement précieux. En méme 
temps, la recrudescence du chauvinisme, qui depuis 
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longtemps, avec la sottise et ignorance qui lui sont 
propres, accusait la philologie d’étre une invention 
des Allemands, réussissait & la rendre suspecte au 
gros public. Différents indices ne permettent guére 
de douter de quel cété soufile le vent aujourd’hui. 
Faut-il s’affliger de cette défaite ? faut-il l’accepter ? 
Le Frangais nait artiste, c’est sa force et sa gloire ; c’est 
ce qui maintient sa supériorité dans certaines bran- 
ches de l’industrie; c’est aussi ce qui fait lire ses romans 
et jouer ses comédies d’un bout du monde & l'autre. 
N’est-il pas raisonnable de cultiver chez lui ce don de 
la nature, plut6t que de vouloir lui inculquer des qua- 
lités aussi précieuses peut-étre, mais qu’il aura plus de 
peine a porter a leur perfection ? Et si l’élément artis- 
tique, en d’autres termes la culture littéraire,. doit 
l’emporter dans l'éducation de la jeunesse ; si c’est le 
sentiment du beau, et non le sens du vrai, qui doit étre 
développé en premitre ligne ; si c’est l’art d’écrire, de 
composer, de présenter les idées, de les faire valoir et 
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plaire, que le lycée doit avant tout ‘cultiver, n’est-ce 
pas aussi de ce cdté que doivent porter les efforts de 
ceux qui forment le professeur du lycée ? N’est-ce pas 
les partisans de l’art, du sentiment littéraire, du ta- 
lent, qui ont raison, tout au moins pour la France ? 
Ilse peut. Mais j‘aide la peinea croire que le vrai 
puisse sans suicide céder le premier rang méme au 
beau. Je me demande si les dispositions naturelles, 
modérément développées et encouragées, ne suffiront 
pas a faire éclore le talent ; si nous ne ferions pas bien 
de chercher & nous compleéter du cété ot la nature, & en 
croire les partisans de la littérature, aurait moins fait 
pour nous. Enfin, je ne puis vair sans quelque ap- 
préhension Allemands et Autrichiens, Anglais et 
Américains, Danois et Hollandais, et ceux méme de 
notre race, Italiens et Belges, se ranger de plus en 
plus fermement du cété de la méthode scientifique, et 
nous seuls vouloir rester de l’autre cété. Rester de 
Yautre cdté, ne serait ce point rester en arriére ? 





ARCHAEOLOGY. 


La Nécropole de Myrina. Par EK. Porrier 
et S. Rertnacu. Two vols. quarto, 631 
pp. 52 plates. 1887. Paris, Ernest Thorin. 
120 fres. 


Tue Aeolic city Myrina, whose site was 
first pointed out by Mr. Pullan, began to 
excite the attention of archaeologists in 
recent years through the frequent discovery 
by the peasants on the estate of Ali Aga of 
terra-cottas which passed through the Smyrna 
market into the hands of dealers and col- 
lectors in Europe, where they were at first 
sold as Tanagraean. Myrinaean terra-cottas 
however are so utterly different in style 
from Tanagraean (with a fewexceptions), that 
no trained eye could be deceived, and they 
were denounced as forgeries: even the ex- 
planation which was next given by Smyrniote 
dealers that they came from Ephesus was 
also disbelieved.t Certain authorities in 
Paris (according to M. Reinach’s account, 
especially MM. Hoffmann and F. Lenormant) 
believed in their genuineness, and the result 
of their enquiries and action finally was that 
excavations were begun by the ‘ Ecole Fran- 
caise d’ Athenes’ at Myrina in July 1880, 
and continued with some interruptions till 
the end of 1882, under charge of M. Pottier, 
M. Reinach, and M. Veyries. The latter 
died in Smyrna of fever contracted at Myrina, 
and his colleagues have been left to describe 
the results. We have here for the first time 


1 As a matter of fact I have been assured by an 
Englishman who has more knowledge of the Smyrna 
antique-market than any other man living, that no 
terra-cottas have ever been found at Ephesos. 





a systematic account of the arrangement and 
equipment of the graves in a great Greek 
cemetery, and one who reads the work must 
be constantly struck with the fact that many 
of the results were obtained only through the 
presence of trained observant eyes when the 
tombs were opened. I had occasion to 
admire, in two visits to Ali Aga Tchiflik, 
the care and method with which the work of 
excavating and registering was performed ; 
and it is a lesson which we in England 
should lay to heart, that excavations lose 
nine-tenths of their value unless trained 
observers are constantly present, and that it 
is almost a crime to make excavations unless 
this condition is fulfilled. 

The most important and the largest part 
of this work relates to the terra-cotta figures, 
and an outline of the chief results in com- 
parison with the better known series of the 
Tanagraean terra-cottas will fill my space 
most usefully. The Myrina figurines belong 
to the last 220 years B.c., whereas the 
flourishing period of Tanagraean manufacture 
was the fourth century. They are found in 
graves, which were dug crowded together in 
the sloping hills from 1} to 7 feet below the 
surface, the corpses being as a rule buried, 
not burnt. Terra-cottas are found in 
numbers in about 5 per cent. of the graves, 
and are wholly wanting in 95 per cent. ; 
they were almost all broken when found, 
and the careful observation of the excavators 
has established the fact that they were broken 
cn purpose at the time of burial. 

The terra-cottas of Myrina were actually 
made there, and they are so clearly marked 














in style that they can be distinguished at a 
glance from the work of Smyrnaean and 
Pergamenian fabric as well as from those of 
Tanagra. 

According to fabric they may be classed 
1. Figures entirely fashioned by hand, 
animals, birds, and small rude human 
figures ; also some figures in finer style, tiny 
Erotes of much grace. 

2. Figures made by pressing into terra- 
cotta moulds successive thin layers of paste 
until a wall of sufficient strength was built. 
This process gives one side of the figure: (a) 
sometimes this single side, like a mask, 
constitutes the entire figure: (6) in the 
greater number of cases the reverse side is 
made separately, is joined while the paste is 
moist to the moulded side, and is left in a 
rough unworked form not intended for view. 
In some cases the whole front of the figure 
with all accessories is made in one mould, 
but in the majority of these, imcluding all 
the largest and all the finest figures, the 
front of the body alone is made in the 
mould, while all accessories, heads, arms, 
&e., are made separately and fastened on. 
Some curious examples are given (p. 132 f.) 
of the art with which workmen produced 
from the same mould utterly different figures, 
by varying the accessory arms, head, wings, 
&e. 

3. The two preceding clauses have long 
been known, and their fabric defined in 
Greek terra-cottas ; another class has been 
detected in Myrina, worked with equal care 
on both obverse and reverse, and, as the 
writers believe, moulded upon bronze figures. 
These include both nude figures of divinities, 
and a small number of draped figures, also 
mythological in subject. 

The feature in the manufacture of terra- 
cottas which raises it into the region of true 
art is the extent to which the hand was 
employed to work up the figures obtained 
from the moulds. The moulds produce 
figures of coarse form and blurred outline, 
while all delicacy, all sharpness of outline, 
grace in feature, and character in drapery, 
must be given by hand. Herein lies the 
merit of Tanagra workmen, and excellence 
in this respect was also attained, though 
more rarely and less completely, at Myrina. 

In finishing the Myrina figures the colours 
used were red, rose, blue, black, yellow, 
brown, and green. Gilding was frequent, 
and was often applied over a coating of 
yellow. Statuettes in which the colour has 
been well preserved show it over the entire 
figure, leaving the clay exposed only on the 
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back, Gilding, which in Smyrna was often 
applied to the entire figure, was in Myrina 
used (as at Tanagra) more sparingly on 
ornaments, but never on the flesh. 

The subjects and the meaning of terra- 
cottas have excited much controversy, and 
it is a great step to émbrace here in one 
view the Myrinaecan art. The subjects 
are :— 

1, Sepulchral proper, the most numerous, 
and the least varied; they consist of 
hundreds of mourning Erotes, of Sirens, and 
a few banquet-scenes. They are usually 
rough and coarse, produced in quantity to 
meet a constant demand. 

2. Mythological, marked beyond contro- 
versy by attributes. Aphrodite, Eros, 
Dionysos, Nike, Demeter, and their accom- 
panying subjects, Satyrs, Atys, &c., are 
found in great numbers ; also a few figures 
representing Apollo, Herakles, Muses, &c. 

3. The class, about half as numerous as 
the preceding, where controversy begins, 
and where artistic interest centres. Are 
these figures to be interpreted as mytho- 
logical and religious, or are they pure genie ? 
Do they bring before our eyes the home 
world of the ordinary Greeks, and attest 
their delight in common life and its sur- 
roundings, or are we to see Persephones in 
young women, and so on? In this class we 
have many women standing or seated, alone 
or in groups, dancers, and children. Men 
occur only as warriors or in comic situations, 
as actors or grotesques, and masks are 
common; but the whole realm of comedy 
falls into class 4, in which the religious 
character is admittedly absent. 

The following statement unites my own 
view and also I think that of the writers 
who express themselves guardedly and 
classify slightly differently. The class of 
comic figures, necessarily taken from vulgar 
life, is unmistakably separate from the class 
in dispute ; the latter are frequently schemata 
of religious origin, which in process of time 
lose religious character, and pass into the 
realm of common life. The necessities of 
the market had much to do with the trans- 
formation: the workmen had to produce 
great numbers of articles to meet the 
demand : ease in production was a factor in 
determining the types. Now the sense of 
pleasure in the common things of life in- 
creased steadily between 400 and. 200 B.c. ; 
art, like philosophy, was brought down from 
heaven to earth. The workmen met this 
demand by utilising the hereditary religious 
types, to which they were trained, with only 
the necessary variation. The writers quote 
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(p. 153) a remarkable example in which a 
schema is marked in one case as an offering 
to the heroised dead, and in another case 
has no adjuncts to mark it as other than a 
genre subject, and they point out that many 
of the Erotes and Nikai seem to have lost 
religious significance. But, admitting that 
in many figures of this class the character is 
that of common life, they acquired, when 
placed in the tombs, a religious character. 
They are placed there as offerings to the 
divine power of these new gods, the deceased, 
who have become the most present gods to 
their descendants. No limit can be set to 
the variety of gifts that may be dedicated to 
them, either as honour to the family gods, 
or as reminders of their worshippers on earth. 
But the view, which seems to be suggested 
oceasionally though not explicitly stated, 
that the offerings are intended to make the 
home of the dead pleasant, and recall to him 
the comforts and joy of his life on earth, 
involves a view of Greek religious thought 
which I cannot accept. The offerings are 
sacrifices paid by the living at their own 
expense and deliberately broken. 

While often using traditional types, pre- 
served through religious veneration, the 
style of Myrina shares in the character of 
contemporary sculpture. A certain number 
of types are actually borrowed from older 
sculpture, especially the schools of Praxiteles 
and Lysippus. A few types are derived 
from anagra, but the general treatment 
shows the Asiatic tone of the schools of 
Pergamus, Tralles,and Rhodes. At Tanagra 
direct copies of famous statues are hardly 
known; at Myrina they are numerous, 
especially of the Cnidian, the Anadyomene, 
the Genitrix, and the Crouching Venus, and 
many others which, certainly borrowed from 
sculpture, are less easy to specify without 
risk of controversy. The Asiatic influence 
is seen in the style, which, while often of 
great technical skill, wants the grace and 
simplicity of pure Greek work, in the love of 
ornament and elaborate detail, in the multi- 
tude of winged figures, in the feminineness 
of type of male figures, in the luxurious 
almost sensual tone, in the love of rapid 
movements and of strained postures, in the 
floating draperies. Such subjects as the 
Gaulish warrior or the elephant trampling 
on a Gaul, and the numerous groups, are 
due to the Asiatic schools, in which sculp- 
tural groups are a prominent feature. The 
straining after effect by increased size is 
also a feature of the later schools: the 
tallest Tanagra figures measure about 15} 





inches, the tallest Myrina reach 25}, and 
heads of even larger figures are known. 

The use of Tanagraean moulds in distant 
countries was already known in the Crimea, 
Sicily, Italy, and the Cyrenaica; to these 
Myrina is now added. It is not necessary 
to suppose that actual moulds were obtained 
from Tanagraean workshops by foreigners ; 
a mould could be made from any single 
‘Tanagraean figure. The workmen of Myrina 
show greater skill and délicacy in touching 
up by hand and giving life to the products 
of these Tanagraean moulds than any of the 
other foreigners. 

Considerations of space forbid me to men- 
tion other topics of the work. The history 
of Myrina which occupies Chapter I. is very 
full, but wants the life and interest of the 
chapters that treat of art. The excavations 
produced little or nothing that throws direct 
light on the history of the city, the inscrip- 
tions being devoid of interest, and the 
writers, who are on their own ground and 
thoroughly at home in treating of art, do not 
show that instinctive sympathy with the 
scenery which leads a Curtius to read the 
history of the Greeks in the relations of the 
open valleys and mountain barriers, or a 
Leake to restore its topography at a glance. 

In Chapter IV. they mention a curious 
custom, which existed for a short time at 
Myrina, of burying with men little bronze 
tablets containing their name and father’s 
name. This custom is almost unique, and 
the authors are inclined to see in the tablets 
evidence of some political institution, com- 
paring the Attic heliastic tablets. 

The book worthily describes a long excava- 
tion, admirably conducted with very scanty 
money resources. It shows some of the 
finest side of French work, artistic taste 
combined with knowledge and a remarkably 
wide range of reading and reference. The 
French have long made the domain of terra- 
cottas especially their own, and this book 
sums up all that has yet been done in the 
subject. W. M. Ramsay. 





British MuseumM.—The walls of the north-west 
staircase, which were formerly hung with Egyptian 
papyri, have been handed over to the Department of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities. It is proposed to 
cover them with the fine series of mosaic pavements 
from Halicarnassus, Carthage, Utica, etc., which have 
hitherto been ‘ exhibited’ in that part of the Graeco- 
Roman basement which is not open to the public 
The work is already begun, and several have been 
fixed. 

In the Elgin Room the great statue of the Kane- 
phoros from the Erechtheion (E. 3, of the Guide) has 
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been at length removed from the fragment of a shaft 
on which it stood, and has been mounted on a pedestal 
in two shades of cipollino marble, with a plinth of 
black marble. Experiments are further being made 
with a view to substituting marble pedestals for the 
Pediment groups, in place of the wooden boxes on 
which they have so long stood. 

The transfer of the collection of Glass to its new 
quarters is nearly accomplished, and the room thus 
vacated will be available for the exhibition of terra- 
cottas. A few cases have already been moved in. 


—C. S$. 


ArnEens.—It is now some time since the founda- 
tions were laid bare of the small temple of Roma and 
Augustus, close by the FE. side of the Parthenon. 
This building was of white marble, circular in form, 
of about 7 metres in diameter, and was surrounded 
by nine Ionic columns. It is referred to in an in- 
scription from the Akropolis noted by Cyriac of 
Ancona, Béckh c.1. 478, where its priest is men- 
tioned —iepéws Oceas ‘Pa&uns cal SeBacrod Swrijpos 
én’ axpomwdAct. 

It will be remembered that some two years ago 
fragments were found of two very archaic pediments 
in ‘poros’ stone, with sculptures in low relief, the one 
group representing Herakles and the Hydra, the 
other Herakles and Triton. Some additional frag- 
ments recently discovered have been added to the 
second of these groups, by which the interest of this 
composition has gained considerably. (Berliner Phil. 
Woch., Jan.) 

A bill is shortly to be presented which provides for 
the erection of a complete museum of casts at the 
back of the Central Museum: it is to be as far as 
possible representative of all the principal works of 
ancient art, wherever existing. Fortunate Athenians ! 
Shall we ever see a really complete museum of casts 
at the back of the British Museum, I wonder?—C. S. 





CASTELFORTE.—The Times of Jan. 3 gives (p. 13) 
an account of the discovery at Suzo, in this locality, 
of the remains of Roman mineral baths. ‘The atrium 
is entered through a portal adorned with columns, 
its floor being laid in black and white mosaic, and its 
roof probably formerly supported by four columns. 
Between these columns is the impluvium, a square 
marble basin, round which are seats. In the middle 
of the impluvium a hollow marble column supported 
a smaller basin of alabaster, into which the water 
rose through the column, flowing over its edges into 
the large basin. The further wall of the atrium 
opens into a large hall; through its side wall corri- 
dors lead into chambers to the right and left, the 
use of which for bathing is indicated by the whole 
arrangement of water basins, and a network of water 
conduits, some of which are placed in the walls. On 
the other side of the main road two buildings are 
located, in front of which a row of columns with 
walled parapet probably enclosed a garden. Between 
the two buildings, containing rooms of various sizes, 
all of which give into outer corridors surrounding 
them, a colonnade provided with seats has been 
erected. It is concluded that this group of buildings 
formed a hospitium or inn for the bathing guests ; 
that is to say, a hostelry for those staying for their 
eure. The purpose of the whole establishment is 
also shown by the statuary found in a more or less 
damaged condition in the atrium: including an 
Aesculapius, several female wall-statues, and a statu- 
ette of a nymph. The marble of the statuary has 
been much injured by the mineral water, and its 
probable merit cannot therefore be easily estimated. 
Among the other finds a large cut amethyst may be 
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mentioned, which contains in an oval 24in. by 1} in. 
a well executed bust of a winged Nike. The sana- 
torium must have flourished for a long time, for to- 
gether with coins of Augustus’ and Vespasian’s time, 
Arabian and Norman gold coins have been found.’ 
—C. S. 


CuEsTER.—The comparative age of the walls of 
Chester has been a fertile subject in recent numbers 
of the Academy: some fresh discoveries have given a 
new turn to the discussion. In a small pit which 
has been sunk at either side of the wall which divides 
the ‘ Dean’s Field’ from the scarped face of the canal 
towing-path has been found a rich harvest of sculp- 
tured slabs, architectural mouldings, and inscribed 
stones: these are shortly to be published by the 
Chester Archaeological Society. At a meeting of 
this Society on Jan. 17, Mr. Brock urged that 
although the upper part of the existing wall is 
admittedly mediaeval, the lower part is Roman 
throughout. This, he said, is proved by peculiarities 
of construction ; it is built on the rock, and all the 
Roman inscribed stones come from this lower portion. 
The general tone of the discussion that followed 
was opposed to this theory, as it was considered im- 
probable that, if it were of Roman construction, 
Roman tombstones would be found built in: further- 
more, it was asked, what did the Roman inhabitants 
do fora wall at the time when these tombstones were 
still standing ?—C. S. 


Cyprvus.—The Hellenic Society has taken up the 
cause of Cyprus excavation in earnest. An appeal 
has just been issued in the names of a large and im- 
posing committee, from which we learn that a con- 
siderable sum has already been promised for this 
purpose. The entire available staff of the British 
School at Athens will betake itself to Cyprus, where 
I understand Mr. E. Gardner is already busily 
engaged in searching for a site. As regards the 
objects which may result from the proposed diggings, 
it is satisfactory to note that ‘the British Museum 
will naturally be regarded as having the right to a 
first choice among them. In apportioning the re- 
mainder, care will be taken to satisfy the legitimate 
claims of Oxford and Cambridge according to the 
amount which may be contributed to the Fund on 
behalf of either University.’—C. S. 


Kos.—Remains have been found here which seem 
to point to the site of the famous temple of Aescu- 
lapius described by Strabo (xiv. ¢. ii.). It was from 
the study of the numerous votive offerings and in- 
scriptions recording cures in this temple that Hippo- 
krates was said to have learnt much of his medical 
lore. At present a marble snake and an altar have 
been found. Judging from the results obtained in 
the similar case at Epidauros, the site should pro- 
mise well for excavation. (Berliner Phil. Woch., 
Dec. 10).—C. S. 


Kytnera.—In the Academy of Dec. 29, 1887, 
Dr. Karl Blind informs us that Dr. Schliemann has 
discovered the remains of the temple of Aphrodite 
which Herodotus (i. 105) speaks of as having been set 
up on this island ‘by the Phoenicians.’ Pausanias 
also no doubt refers to the same fact when he says 
(I. xiv. 7) that the people of Kythera learnt the cult 
of Aphrodite Ourania from the Phoenicians. Pro- 
bably, like Paphos, it was another head-centre of the 
cult of Aphrodite Ourania: it was here, Hesiod tells 
us, that Aphrodite sprang from the sea-foam to land: 
from here she took in Homer her epithet of Kythereia. 
The Phoenicians settled in the island from very early 
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times (see Barsian, Geog. 2. 140) for the sake of the 
purple fishery. They were succeeded by the Argives, 
and subsequently by a colony of Spartan perioikoi 
(Thuc. iv. 53): in the Peloponnesian War Kythera 
was a bone of contention between Sparta and Athens, 
If the report of Dr. Blind is correct, we may look for 
important new light on the religious and artistic re- 
lations between the Hellenic and Phoenician peoples 
in early times. 

From a second note in the Academy of Jan. 21, it 
appears that the site of the temple is identical with 
that of the church of the holy Kosmas, nearly in the 


centre of the enclosure walls of the old town of 


Kythera: the stones used in building this church 
seem to have been almost entirely furnished by the 
ruins of the temple. It was aclosed structure of tufa, 
with two rows of Doric columns, four on each side, of 
a very archaic style. They are all still preserved in 
the church, with their capitals and enrichment, but 
only two, and the base of a third, are now in situ. 
These columns are also of tufa. 

On an adjoining hill-top are remains of Cyclopean 
fortifications, which Schliemann thinks cannot be 
earlier than the seventh century B.c., as no potsherds 
are found there to which an earlier date can be as- 
signed, 

All former excavators had sought for the temple on 
the lower slopes of the range of hills, without success. 


While digging there, Schliemann laid bare a mass of 


large building stones, but they appear to belong to a 
wall-tower of the Macedonian epoch. The great peri- 
bolos of the town, which is formed of the same 
material, and is in the same architectural style, 
evidently dates from the same epoch. For a long time 
this wall was used by the inhabitants as a convenient 
source of building material, but — are nevertheless 
considerable remains in several places. 

In the old harbour-town of the island, at Skandeia, 
Schliemann dug also, but found nothing interesting. 

A full description, with plates, is shortly to be 
published in the Athenische Mittheilungen.—C. 8. 


PompeEt1.—The Builder of Dec. 17, 1887 (p. 833) 
reports the discovery of a fountain decorated with a 
mosaic of fine workmanship. The fountain is in the 
form of a niche, on the ceiling of which is Venus 
issuing from a shell. An Eros rises from the water 
beside the goddess, who holds him by the hand. 
Below this group are a number of Nereids and boys 
on dolphins. On the shore stand two draped women 
in attitudes of amazement at the birth of Venus, and 
two others. The ground of the whole is blue, with a 
border of shells. The house in which stood this 
fountain, said to be the finest ever discovered, is not 
yet completely excavated. 

Further discoveries are reported in the St. James’s 
Gazette of Dec. 27. Many silver vessels and three 
books were found in the Regio VIII., isola 2a, casa 23, 
under conditions which lead to the conclusion that 
the owner of those valuables, a lady named Dicidia 
Margaris, had packed them at the moment of the 
catastrophe in a cloth, in order to take them with 
her in her flight, but that she perished in the attempt. 
Her name we learn from the books, important docu- 
ments, and title-deeds which she would not leave be- 
hind. These are the usual wood tablets, 8 in. by 5in., 
coated with wax, and several of them are fastened 
together in book form. For the first few days after 
their discovery they were perfectly legible, except in 
a few places where damp had destroyed the wood ; 
after that time, probably because the wood began to 
dry, the layers of wax peeled partly off, splitting up 
into small portions. The contracts are all between 
the owner mentioned and a Poppaea Note, a liberated 
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slave of Priscus, and from the names of the Consuls 
referred to in two of them the year (61 A.D.) may be 
fixed. In one of them Dicidia buys of Poppaea two 
young slaves, Simplicius and Petrinus ; another also 
has reference to a sale of slaves ; the third contract 
mentions a sum of 1,450 sesterces, which Poppaea 
Note undertakes to pay to Dicidia Margaris in case 
the slaves should not turn out profitable. The silver 

plate of Dicidia formed a set for four persons ; but as 
it was gathered up in haste, it is oe omplete. It 
comprises four goblets with four trays, four cups with 
handles, four smaller cups, four others, four cups with 
feet, a cup without a handle, a filter, a small bottle 
with perforated bottom, a spoon, and a small scoop. 
The total weight of the articles is a little under 127 
oz. troy. There was also found a silver statuette of 
Jupiter on a bronze pedestal, as well as a large bronze 
dish with raised edge and inlaid with a finely chiselled 
silver plate ; and finally, three pair of ear-pendants. 
Numerous surgical instruments (mostly of bronze) 
have also been found. They seem to have been kept 
in a wooden box. A small pair of apothecary’s scales 
and a set of weights, equivalent to 14, 17.5, 21, 24.9 
and 35.8 grammes respectively, are among the recent 
discoveries. Among various domestic utensils found 
may be mentioned as noteworthy a beautifal stew-pan 
of bronze, the silver inlay of which represents a head 
in raised work, and a bronze lamp, still containing 
the wick ; finally various glass vessels, terra- cottas, 

gold rings, and ear- pendants. Among the finds of 
coin are a sesterce of Vespasian with Fortuna on the 
reverse and the inscription ‘Fortunae reduci,’ and a 
dupondius of Nero with the temple of Janus, and 
the inscription, ‘ Pace per ubiq. parta Janum clusit.’ 

» 8 


Stkyon. (. Atheneum, Jan. 21).—‘ In the excava- 
tions here by the American School have been found 
up to the present date two very fine heads, of the best 
period of Greek art, the one of a man, the other of a 
woman: and the torso or bust of a woman, of which 
the head is wanting : these have all been placed in the 
Central Museum at Athens: the excavations still 
continue.’—C. S. 


TuEBEs.—The Standard of Jan. 10 reports the 
discovery near this site of the temple of the vo iroi, 
in the course of some excavations by the German 
Archaeological School at Athens. This building is 
mentioned in Paus. ix. 25 as being seven stadia from 
the grove of Demeter Kabeiria, and as of peculiar 
sanctity. The Persians left under Mardonius who 
entered this shrine ‘either from desire of - or out 
of contempt,’ were se ized with madness and, like the 
biblical swine, cast themselves into the se a. When 
Alexander overcame the Thebans and wasted their 
land, some of his Macedonians entered the fane and 
were ‘killed with thunder and lightning from heaven: 
obrw wey Td lepdy TodTd eorww ef apxiis Gyov. Let us 
hope neither of these fates awaits the present explo- 
rers. ‘Besides the remains of this temple, various 
other important objects have been discovered, in- 
cluding vases, numerous small bulls and goats in 
bronze and lead, a bronze statuette of one of the 
female divinities or Kabeirides wearing a crown of 
ivy leaves, with a mask behind her head, while her 
son is pouring out wine for her.’ (!)—C.S. 


TriestE.—Signor Puschi has kindly sent me the 
following further information (see C. Z?. 1887, p. 318): 
‘The rainy weather has prevented our recommen- 
cing the excavations at Barcola, but some discoveries 
were made a few days ago at Nabresina, the ancient 
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Aurisina, a small place about half an hour’s journey 
by rail north of Trieste. The spot where these dis- 
coveries took place lies on the sea-coast, which is 
much indented here, and, like Barcola, is also only 


a few paces from the shore. At the little bay of 


Grignano, where a station existed in Roman times, 
the calcareous cliffs fringe the shore and in parts are 
washed by the sea. After passing the remains of the 
aqueduct of Aurisina (ancient Sistilianum), these 
cliffs are replaced by a slope of sandy formation, cul- 
tivated throughout with vines and olives. Here, on 
the property of a certain Leopold Radovich, in pre- 
paring the soil for the planting of a vineyard, were 
found the traces of an ancient building. As soon as 
ever the news of the discovery reached me I repaired 
to the place, but found that it had already been much 
disturbed by the peasants, so that I have had to be 
content with supplementing my own observations by 
the statements which they have furnished. 

The place is reached by a winding path which 
starts from the spot where the Trieste railway bran- 
ches off in the direction of Italy on one hand, and 
the interior of Austria on the other. Following this 
path you descend the slope as far as a small level 
space which has been excavated out of the cliff, and 
is like a terrace overhanging the sea at a height of 
about 16 metres. On this terrace, a space of “about 
200 metres square, a building has been discovered 
consisting of three compartments paved with mosaics ; 
in two instances these were white, with a black band 
at the sides; the third was ornamented with black 
stars on a white ground. Each strip of wall was still 
covered with slabs of the finest marble in various 
colours—white, red with veins and markings of white, 
and black with white veins. Ata fourth spot were 
found five large vases (doliaria) of terra-cotta, which 
may have served for receiving the wine from the 
press, or else for the preparation of the olive oil. 
Among the ruins were found several covers, necks, 
feet, and handles of amphorae and other vases, and 
two imbrices, with these marks in relief, 
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made in the factories of Aquileia. 

From the statements of the local peasantry it ap- 
pears that on a neighbouring property in the Com- 
mune of Nabresina discoveries have been made in re- 
cent years of late Roman coins ; and near the aqueduct 
above mentioned is the site of the tombs of which in 
1881 Signor Ermanno Breindl gave a very confused 
description in the Bolletino della Societa Adriatica di 
Scienze Naturali of Trieste. 

On the whole, then, I have no doubt that we have 
here one of those numerous villas which in Roman 
times sprung up along the Istrian coast from Timavo 
to Pola, wherever such a site as this presented itself : 
a gentle slope, rich in springs of limpid water, offer- 
ing a shelter unmolested by the land winds, and 
which was open to the warm sea-breezes. Such a 
spot would be in great request, not only among the 
families of the immediate locality, but also among 
those of the neighbouring Aquileia, and perhaps of 
still more distant | parts of ‘the country."—C. 8. 


In the Anzeiger der phil. hist. Classe of Vienna, 
Nov. 16 (1887, No. 25) is a paper by Benndorf of 
great importance, inasmuch as, if the author's view is 
correct, we learn from it the existence of 2 hitherto 
unsuspected work of Praxiteles. 





During the excavations at Eleusis in 1885 a head 


was found, rather over life-size, in Parian marble of 


the warm tone with which we are familiar in the 
Hermes by Praxiteles, The type corresponds exactly 
with the so-called Vergil heads in Mantua and on the 
Capitol, and these are evidently ancient copies of 
some famous original. This original could not have 
been a portrait, but from its character rather a god 
or hero. An inscription of the fifth century tells us 
that among the other deities honoured at Eleusis was 
Euboulos or Eubouleus; and close by the marble 
head was found a dedicatory inscription to this per- 
sonage, whose name, like those of Eukles, Klymenos 
and Plouton, is only another synonym for Hades. 
According to the beliefs of Eleusis, he was a herds- 
man who figured in the scene where Koré was carried 
off by Plouton. So that there may well have been 
at Eleusis a cult-statue of Eubouleus as a demigod. 

Now in the Vatican there has long been known to 
exist a headless term with the inscription EdfovAeis 
[pagiréAovs. This was always considered to be the 
signature of an artist, son of some unknown Praxi- 
teles ; but there is no doubt now that this interpre- 
tation is erroneous, and that the missing head of the 
term was rather a copy of the Eubouleus by the great 
Praxiteles. 

The Eleusis head presents close analogies to the 
Hermes of Praxiteles in the moulding of the forehead, 
the treatment of the hair, and in the general indi- 
viduality and inventiveness of style. In form it most 
resembles the Ganymede of Leochares. On the whole 
it seems the outcome of the more mature age, as the 
Hermes was of the youth, of the artist. 

The above is merely a brief summary of Benndorf’s 
arguments. At present the head is only known from 
the photograph in 'Epnpepls "Apx. 1886, pl. 10; but 

casts may now be had at Vienna, and it is to be 
hoped that the South Kensington Collection wii!l 
lose no time in securing one.—C, S. 


In the Revue d’ Anthropologie, 1887, p. 408, is a 
curious paper by Dr. Dally on ‘ La Selection Ethnique 
et la consanguinité chez les Grees anciens.’ The 
writer discusses at some length the extraordinary 
successes achieved by the Greeks in every sphere of 
life, as compared with their relatively diminutive 
proportions as a nation ; not only as regards mental 
culture, but equally in respect to organic perfection 
of bodily condition. 

The reason he finds in what he calls their ‘consan- 
guinité hygide,’ which he distinguishes from ‘consan- 
guinité morbide’ as the most advanti igeous form of 
ethnical selection. Attika is the most striking 
example: of her it was said, not altogether without 
reason, that the soil had been from all time occupied 
by the same stock. The natural characteristics of 
the country kept it exclusive, and the race which in- 
habited it during the sixth to fourth centuries 8.c 
was homogeneous, a pure fixed type of Pelasgic 
Ionians. The Athenian held his autochthony and 
pure Athenian descent as a point of superiority, only 
admitting with strict selection a small number of 
alien Greeks such as were alre: udy Atticised by con- 
tact and admixture of Athenian blood. The only 
legal form of marriage was that between two citizens. 
Their history during the Peloponnesian Wars is a 
gradual sapping of this exclusive social system, which 
culminates in the final catastrophe of. Chaeroneia, 
when a large number of slaves and metoiks were by 
vote admitted to the citizenship. Then the aristo- 
cratic sentiment which represented the permanence 
and stability of the Athenian Democracy yielded to 
a more cosmopolitan idea of fraternity, as we see 
reflected in the poets of the New Comedy. 
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From the example of Athens Dr. Dally draws a 
gencral conclusion: that given a high condition of 
culture, ethical consanguinity is as desirable for the 
human race as it has shown itself to be in the animal 
world.—C, 8. 


Revue Archéologique. September—October, 1887. 
Paris. 

1. De Witte: the triumphal arch of Orange was 
probably erected to commemorate the victories of 
Domitius Ahenobarbus and Fabius Maximus over 
the Arverni and Allobroges. 2. Hamdy Bey: the 
royal necropolis recently discovered at Saida: three 
cuts. 38. Vernaz: excavations at Carthage 1884-5, 
continued: the necropolis at Bordj-Djedid, which 
contained ostrich eggs and Greek vases, and of 
which the tombs are orientated towards Tyre, 
probably belongs to the first colony: the thermae 
of Antoninus: three cuts. 4. Cagnat: note on the 
inscription of the above thermae. 5, Vercontre: 
the necropolis of Sfax and burial in jars (con- 
tinued): this method of burial was practised by the 
Christians of Africa, and not before the 4th cent. 
A.D,: these Christians were probably Punic. 6. 
Prost: ancient Christian sarcophagi of Gaul (con- 
tinued): 7. Néroutsos-Bey: Greek and Latin in- 
scriptions from Alexandria, 8. Guillemaud: the 
Gaulish inscription of Voltino. 9. T. Reinach: coins 
and the ancient calendar systems. 

Under the head of news are described a series of 
Gaulish coins found at Hédouville (Seine-et-Oise). 

Reviews.—Perrot et Chipiez, ‘Histoire de ]’Art,’ 
vol. iv. : Jullian, ‘Inscriptions Rom. de Bordeaux’ : 
Molandon et Beaucorps, ‘Le tumulus de Reuilly’: 
a double plate from this work is reproduced in the 
Revue.—C, 8. 


The same, November—December. 1887. Paris. 


1. De Villefosse : fragments of the frieze of the tem- 
ple of Magnesium, on the Maeander, recently discover- 
ed on the site of the temple: with the slabs in the 
Louvre, they constitute about 4 of the entire frieze: 
two plates. 3. Revellat: a new reading of the 
epitaph of Carina, found at Antibes in 1883. 4. De 
Villefosse: Roman inscriptions from (i) Tangiers, 
(ii) Carthage, (iii) Tunisia: plate. 4. Deloche: 
signet rings of the Merovingian period, continued, 
5. Guillemaud : the interpretation of Gaulish inscrip- 
tions, continued. 6. De Nolhac: Nicolas Audebert, 
who travelled in Italy. in 1574, and who left an ac- 
count of his journey, now in the British Museum : 
with a new fragment. 7. Bazin: the ‘bronze tablet’ 
referred to in a roadside inscription near Antibes was 
probably a route map, such as we know must have 
existed in antiquity. 9. Monceaux: the chronology 
of the works of Apuleius: we only have two certain 
dates as to discourses, and two general indications as 
to the Apology and the Metamorphoses. 

M. Reinach’s ‘Chronique d’Orient’ is mainly de- 
voted to the publication of a letter from Professor 
Ramsay, who describes his travels and discoveries in 
Asia Minor during the spring of 1887. 

Under ‘ Nouvelles,’ M. Waille describes the discov- 
ery at Cherchell in Algeria of the chamber containing 
(i) two vases, each containing more than 3000 coins 
(of Constantine, &c.): (ii) part of a statue of Venus 
on an inscribed pedestal: and adds woodcut and 
description of a large female head recently discovered. 

Review : Friederich’s ‘ Matronarum Monumenta.’ 

In future a ‘supplement épigraphique’ will be 
added to each number of the Revue, and the annual 
subscription will be raised to 30 franes.—C. S. 
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Gazette Archéologique, 1887, Nos. 7, 8. Paris. 

1. Bapst: the Siverskaia find (continued): a silver 
gilt cup, a circular plaque, gold on bronze, and a 
gold phalerum with three figures in repoussé: two 
plates. 4. Bazin: Roman and Gallo-Roman types 
of Hercules: two bronze statuettes found in 1866 at 
Vienne : plate. 

Reviews. — Babelon’s ‘Monnaies de la Rep. 
Romaine’: Perrot et Chipiez, ‘Histoire de ]’Art,’ 
vol. iv.—C. S. 





Builder. —-Dec. 3. Review of Bie’s ‘Musen in 
der Ant. Kunst.’ 

Dec. 10. Note on recent discoveries at Mantineia. 
The temple of Roma and Augustus on the Akropolis. 

Dec. 17. Archaic architecture at Corinth. Pro- 
fessor Gardner’s inaugural address, Discoveries at 
Pompeii. 

Dec. 24. Prospects in Cyprus. Discoveries in 
Kos. 

Dec. 31. Programme for Cyprus.—C. 8. 


Gazelte des Beaux Arts. Paris, 1887. 

In the October number, pp. 265-274, and in the 
December number, pp. 478-487, M. Froehner gives 
an account of the collection of terra-cotta statuettes 
in the possession of Madame Darthés, better known 
as Madame Basilewski. To some interesting criti- 
cism on the original motive of these ‘figurines’ 
he adds a number of woodcuts and two plates in 
heliogravure. The first of these, facing p. 274, ap- 
pears to be a striking example of the so-called ‘ Asia 
Minor’ groups, which have recently been the subject 
of so much discussion. I must confess that in this 
instance, at any rate, I cannot share M. Froehner’s 
admiration. 

January, 1888, pp. 60-77, M. Reinach gives, in 
his annual ‘Courrier de l’Art Antique,’ a succinct 
account, excellently illustrated, of the important 
discoveries of the year, including the Akropolis ex- 
cavations and their results, the excavations at Man- 
taneia of M. Fougéres, and the important reliefs 
recently found in the gardens of Sallust at Rome. 


—C. BS. 


Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres : Comte Ss 
Rendus des Séances. Paris. 1887. April-June. 





Communications :—5. Buhot de Kersers: Gaulish 
tomb found near Lunery (Cher). 11. Fouquet: dis- 
covery of Graeco-Egyptian tomb in Egypt, with 
paintings on wood, andinscription. 13. Waille: the 
excavations of Cherchel, with sketch plan. 14. Cler- 
mont-Ganneau : suggestion for metal reproduction of 
paper impressions of inscriptions. 15. De Witte: a 
bronze statuette representing the Emperor Postumus. 
16. De Villefosse : a Latin inscription from Gouraya 
(Algeria) ; another from near Praeneste ; and a terra- 
cotta statuette of Venus found at Caudebec-lez- 
Elbeuf signed by an artist Rextugenos. 17. Pierrot- 
Deseilligny : the Roman amphitheatre recently found 
at Lyons. 18. De Villefosse: three milestones from 
Tagremaret (Algeria), 2, 4, 7. Le Blane: dis- 
coveries in Rome.— C. 8. 


Bullettino delta Commissione Archeologica Comunale 
di Roma. 1887. Rome. 


Part x. 1. Visconti: in the Via Leonina was found in 
Sept. a marble pedestal on which has been a figure 
seated on a chlamys and lion-skin, evidently Mars : 
around are sculptured shields, cuirasses and an ele- 
phant’s head: from a comparison with a medallion 
from the Arch of Constantine, and two similar pedes- 
tals in the Vatican and his own collection, V. refers 
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it to the colossal Mars of Skopas mentioned by Pliny : 
two plates. 2. Gatti: an inscription stating the erec- 
tion of cippi recording the demarcation of the Tiber 
banks by the curatores riparum in the reign of 
Claudius; this cippus recently found was the limit 
from the ‘Trigarium’ to the ‘ Pons Agrippae,’ which 
G. identifies with the modern Ponte Sisto. 3. Gatti: 
the Capitoline Museum has acquired a marble relief 
originally found in Rome, representing Jupiter 
Caelius, Hercules Julianus, and the Genius of Caeli- 
mons (as this hill was undoubtedly named) all identi- 
fied by inscriptions below: plate. Among recent 
finds are an inscribed pig of lead, perhaps from Spain : 
and under the church of SS. John and Paul a Roman 
room of fourth century with Christian paintings, 
including Hippocamps, scenic masks, Moses climbing 
the mountain, and a Christian lady praying. He 
publishes, from private collections, the gold ring of a 
Christian named Euplus: and the bronze seal of 
Cleander, the cubicularius of Commodus, mentioned 
by Lampridius (in Commod. 6).—C. S. 


Arch. LEpig. Mittheilungen aus Ocsterreich. 1887, 
part 1. Vienna. 


1. The excavations in Carnuntum: i. Hauser : 
compte rendu of last year: ii. Domaszewski: seven- 
teen Roman inscriptions: iii. v. Schneider: sculpt- 
ures, including a dancing Maenad, two reliefs of 
marble aud bronze representing votive offerings to 
the Dioscuri, and a fine portrait intaglio of Ant. 
Pius: nine cuts, three plates. 

2. Tocilescu: 144 new inscriptions from the 
Dobrudscha : see especially no. 60 a metrical dedica- 
tion of a statue by the priest of the Bacchic thisaso 
of Paso, 3. Frankfurter: inscriptions from Hungary, 
Steiermark, Krain, and Kirnten. 4. Bormann: re- 
cently found inscriptions. 5. Gomperz: note on the 
Simalos inscription in Bull, de Corr. Hell. 1887, p. 
253. 6. Schenkl: note on a Lesbos inscription 
Athen. Mittheil. xi. p. 269. 7. Bormann: 1. an 
inscription from Tarquinii which throws light on the 
Tarquitius Priscus mentioned by Macrobius and 
others as a writer of libri rituales: ii. on the com- 
position of the Etruscan Stiidtebund.—C. 8. 


Annuaire de la Société francaise de Num ismatique. 
Nov.—Dec., 1887. 

E. Revillont, ‘Second Letter to M. Lenormant on 
Egyptian coins’ (continued): deals with the relative 
value of gold and silver and of silver and copper in 
Egypt. 

A. de Belfort, ‘Roman Imperial coins not described 
in Cohen’s work’ (continued) : the descriptive list (of 
coins of Probus) occupies 13 pages. 

Reviews. Laugier’s ‘ Monnaies Massaliotes’ (1887). 


Revue Numismatique. 38rd sect. vol. v. (1887), 
quatri¢me trimestre. 

Th. Reinach, ‘An Essay on the numismatics of the 
Kings of Bithynia.’ Concluded. 

A. Sorlin-Dorigny and E. Babelon, ‘Inedited 
Nabathaean coins,’ Coins of Malchus and Sekilah, 
Obodas I., Aretas IV. ete. 

E. Babelon, ‘Tarcondimotus, Dynast of Cilicia’ : 
a bronze coin of this ruler in the French collection. 
The legend had previously been incorrectly read. 

A. Engel, ‘Notes on some ancient countermarks 
on Greek coins and on coins of the Roman Republic 
and Empire.’ 

Reviews. Gardner's ‘ Peloponnesus’ by E. Babelon. 
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Babelon’s ‘ Description des monnaies de la République 


romaine’ by M. Prou.—W. W. 


Kecweil d’ Archéologie Orientale: par Ch Clermont. 

Ganneau. Paris. 

1885. 1. Forty-six unedited Greek inscriptions of 
Hauran and other Syrian sites. 5. Herodotos (ii. 95) 
describes a certain people whose custom it was to 
sleep in their fishing-nets, by which means they kept 
off mosquitoes : an analogous custom exists among 
the people of Carpentras and the neighbourhood, who 
hang their nets over their doors. 

1886. 3. Dedication, in Greek, to Baal Marcod, 
from a site near Beyrut. 4. Greek inscription from 
Joppa, recording the purchase of a tomb by a Jew 
named Saul. 5. Three Greek and eighteen Roman 
inscriptions from the site of a temple of Baal 
Marcod (see no. 3.), unpublished, with a plan of the 
temple. 

1887. 4. The Christian epitaph at Qalonié near 
Jerusalem. 5. Apropos of the T'amassos vase, con- 
necting the etymology of Mjyacos and TMhyvups. 6, 
The Reseph-Heg of Cypriote Phoenician inscriptions 
= ’ArddAdwy *Ayueds. 7. Four Graeco-Phoenician 
names. 8. The suppression of nasals in Cypriote 
writing. 9. Explanation of a passage in the bilin- 
gual inscription of Tamassos. 138. A method of 
casting from squeezes. 14. The Carthaginian name 
Kaisar which = ‘elephant’ suggested the popular 
etymology of the Roman Caesar. 15. The cult of 
Aesculapius and the sacred dogs of his temple at 
Epidauros.—C. 8, 


Leben und Sitten der Griechen, von H. BLiimMner. 

8vo. 3 Abth. Pp. 570. Leipzig: G. Freytag. 3 Mk, 
Tus is a popular account of Greek life and manners 
in a little book of a very portable form. It is 
admirably illustrated with pictures taken chiefly 
from vase-paintings, most of them hitherto unused 
for such a purpose. 

There is no need to add that the letter-press by 
Dr. Bliimner is good, and though professedly popular 
it will be of real use to serious workers, in supplying 
the present want of a larger book up to date. 

To those beginning the study of vase-painting it 
ought to be especially helpful as a guide to the inter- 
pretation of the non-mythological side of the repre- 
sentations. Its cheapness is surprising, for it ap- 
pears in three parts at a mark each. 

W. C. F. ANDERSON. 


Beitriige ziir Kenntnis der griechischen Kiippelgraber, 
von Dr. Curisti1AN BeLGER, mit 4 abbildungen. 
4to. Pp. 40. Berlin. 1887. 1 Mk. 


Tus consists of a short account of the structure of 
Greek ‘beehive’ graves, followed by a collection of 
the accounts of ancient and modern authors and 
travellers, with a running commentary, chiefly of the 
destructive kind. We are told that Pausanias was 
wrong in calling them @ncavpol, that they cannot be 
called @0Ao, that the ‘Treasury of Atreus’ was 
decorated not with metal plates but rosettes, &c., 
and the conclusion of the whole is that we know 
practically nothing about the purposes or the origins 
of such buildings. Naturally enough such a treat- 
ment implies in the reader a considerable acquaintance 
with the literature of the subject, e.g. much in it is 
quite unintelligible without Steffen’s Karte, and 
would be of little use to one new to the subject. 
W. C. F. ANDERSON. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


American Journal of Philology, vol. viii. 3 
Oct. 1887. H. C. Elmer, Que, Et, Atque in the 
Inscriptions of the Republic, in Terence and in Cato: a 
painstaking and elaborate investigation filling thirty- 
six pages. The writer however seems to be less 
familiar with Cicero than with the earlier Latin : thus 
he says ‘the language at no period allowed with any 
freedom the appending of gue to words of five or more 
syllables.’ A glance at Merguet or a few minutes’ 
study of any writing of Cicero’s would have shown 
him that the greatest master of Latin style has a 
positive delight in polysyllables, such as acdificato- 
remque, difficultatibusque, municipiorumque, innu- 
merabilitatemque. Again ‘que in classical Latin is 
not appended to words ending in short ¢’: but we 
find orationeque N. D. iii. 5, cohibereque Acad. i. 45, 
docereque ib, ii. 29, while for Lucretius see Munro on 
I. 666.—B. L. Gildersleeve, The Articular Infinitive : 
an account of recent studies on the development of 
this use by Dr. R. Wagner and others. It seems to 
be most frequent in Hypereides, whose average may 
be reckoned at about 1.50 per Teubner page, while 
Demosthenes stands at 1.25, Thucydides in the speeches 
at 1, in narrative at °30, Aeschinesat °30, and Lysias 
‘in whom ethos reigns, and narrative is the great 
thing’ at 12. Many interesting remarks are added 
by the writer who was among the first to moot the 
question: thus ‘the dramatic poets were slow to 
adopt what to them must have seemed the vulgarism 
of the prep. with artic. inf.’ ‘ As 3:4 with the acc. 
of the artic. inf. became common, irép with the gen. 
became more recherché.’ ‘In the great articular infin. 
complexes of the orators we feel intellectual grasp, 
not emotional sweep.’ He adds ‘the behaviour of the 
articular inf. in later Greek is full of interest for 
those who are working in that almost untilled field.’— 
Among the shorter notices there is one in praise of 
Holden’s Cyropaedia, 


Athenaeum: 19 Nov. 1887 ; letter from H. Wallis 
‘the archaic sculpture of the Acropolis’—10 Dec. 
notes from Rome, I. by R. Lanciani (new buildings ; 
Jordan ; Henzen)—24 Dec. notes from Rome, II. by 
R. L. (finds, resulting from works on the Tiber, of 
lead and of cippi, one speaking of a bridge of Agrippa) 
—31 Dec. letter from W. Mercer on ‘some Etruscan 
tombs recently found near Perugia’ (containing some 
bronzes illustrative of xérraBos)—7 Jan. 1888 ; notes 
from Rome, III. by R. L. (discovery of cippi of Aqua 
Julia, &c. ; a gambler’s tomb at Perugia ; silver plate 
at Pompeii)—14 Jan. review of Smith and Wace’s 
Dictionary of Christian Biography. 


Academy: 19 Nov. 1887 ; notices of some classi- 
cal schoolbooks (Merry’s Knights ; Sidgwick’s Eumen- 
ides etc.) : a letter from F. Ll. Griffith on ‘ Clepsy- 
dras in Egypt’—26 Nov. H. C. Maxwell-Lyte, 
history of the Univ. of Oxford to 1530 (C. Elton) ; 
P. Langen, PlautinischeStudien (E. A. Sonnenschein) 
—3 Dee. letter from W. T. Watkin ‘age of the walls 
of Chester’ (further on this subject in 17 and 31 Dee.) 
—10 Dee. letter from W. Ridgeway on ‘ Rasenna’ and 
‘Tursenoi’ (further on 17 Dec.) ; Swete’s Septuagint 
(W. Sanday) ; notices of Mélanges Renier and Mad- 
vig’s Opuscula ; letter from R. Blair on ‘Roman 
inscribed and sculptured stones’ (continued on 31 
Dec. and7 Jan.)—17 Dec. J. C. Collins’ reply to 





Nettleship’s Pamphlet on the study of Mod. European 
languages and literature at Oxford—24 Dec. letters 
from F. J. A. Hort and W. Sanday on the latter's 
review of Swete’s Septuagint—14 Jan. 1888; letter 
from R. Brown Jr. on ‘A Dionysiac Etuscan inscrip- 
tion.’ 


Philologischer Anzeiger, vol. xvii, parts 4 and 
5, contains :— 

Grammar, &e. 48. K. F. Johansson, de derivatis 
verbis contractis linguae Graccae quaestiones, pp. 218. 
Laborious, but often inconclusive (J. Wackernagel). 
49. G. Mekler, Beitrage zur bildwng des griechischen 
verbums. Ascholarly and readable dissertation ; follows 
Fick (J. Wackerragel). 50. E. Engel, die aus- 
sprache des griechischen. The writer approves of the 
modern method of pronouncing Greek, and expressly 
disclaims all pretensions to scholarship (L. Borne- 
mann). 51. L. Havet, Abrégé de grammaire latine 
al’ usage des classes de grammaire, Closely combines 
syntax with accidence (G. Ihm). 52. A. Beltrami, 
Ll Greeismo nella sintassi Latina, Founded entirely 
on reviewer's own dissertation, Phil. Anz. 1885, 
p. 389 (J. Schiifler). 53. J. Praun, Bemerkungen 
zur syntax des Vitruv mit eingehender darstellung 
der substantivsdétze. Vitruvius is a representative of 
the popular language in the Augustan age ; many of 
his peculiarities of style are identical with those that 
are sometimes supposed to be confined to African 


Latin. A valuable and interesting pamphlet (G. 
Ihm). 55. H. Usener, altgriechischer versbau, ein 
versuch vergleichender metrik. Important (F. Hans- 
sen. ) 


Greek Authors. 55. E. Luebbert, meletemata in 
Pindari locos de Hieronis regis sacerdotio Cereali, 
pp. 24, Bonn (K. Seeliger). 56. L. Schmidt, 
quaestionis de Pindaricorum carminum chronologia 
supplementum alterum, pp. X +4, Marburg (L. Borne- 
mann). 7. H. W. Schmidt, Kritische studien 
zu den griechischen dramatikern nebst einem anhang 
zur kritik der anthologie, 1. zu Aeschylos wnd Sopho- 
kies. The author’s emendations of the Pevsae and 
Philoctetes ave specially examined by the reviewer 
(K. Schenkl), who commends the book to the care- 
ful study of all who are interested in the criticism of 
the Tragic poets. 58. E. Lalin, de praepositionum 
usu apud Aeschylum, pp. 57, Upsala. Supplements 
Menge’s dissertation on the same subject (1863), and 
deals with the prepositions év, ovv, werd, aul, wepl, 
mapa, mpds, emi and émd (R. Hildebrandt). 59. 
J. M. Stahl, de hyporchemate amochaco quod est in 
Euripidis Cyclope, pp. 13, Miinster. Good (R. Hilde- 
brandt). 60. A. Kirchhoff, déber ein selbstcitat 
Herodots (vii 213); sitzwngsberichte der kiniglichen 
academic der wissenschaften, Berlin, 1885, pp. 301-320 ; 
and T. Gomperz, téber den abschluss des herodoteischen 
geschichtswerkes ; —sitzungsberichte der phil.-hist. 
classe der kaiserlichen akademic der wissenschaften, 
CXII, ii p. 507-531 (H. Kallenberg). 62. B. 
Niese, Flavii Josephi opera edidit et apparatu critico 
instruxit ; vol. ii, Antiquitatum Judaicarum libri 
vi-x ; Weidmann, Berlin, 1885. Supplies for the 
first time a firm foundation for the text of Josephus ; 
vol. i (with prolegomena) not yet published (C. 
Franklin Arnold). [Vol. i. has since appeared.] 

Latin Authors. 63. F. Plessis, Etudes critiques 
sur Properce et ses éléyies. Its varied contents are 
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on the whole favourably noticed by R. Ehwald, 
64 and 65. The Teubner text of Martial by W. 
Gilbert (1886), and the important edition by Fried- 
linder, are highly praised by E. Renn. 66. M. 
C. Gertz, LZ. Annaci Seneeae dialogorum libros xii 
ad codicem praccipue Ambrosianum  recensuit. 
Favourably reviewed, with many original conjectures 
by Fr. Schultess, 

Antiquities de. 67. O. Gilbert, geschichte und 
topographie der stadt Rom in alterthum, i, 1888, pp. 
308 ; ii, 1885, pp. 456. A learned and instructive 
but somewhat cumbersome work ; without an index. 
(U). 68. A. Bouché-Leclereq, Manuel des institutions 
romaines, pp. 655. Acompendium founded mainly 
on Marquardt (J. Schmidt). 

History of Education. 69. K. Kehrbach, kurz- 
gefasster plan der Monumenta Germaniae Pacdagogica, 
I. Braunschweigische schulordnungen von der dltesten 
zeiten bis zum jahre 1828 (K. Hartfelder). 

The Bibliography mentions as published by Paul 
Neff at Stuttgart, in 20 parts at 60 pf. each, an 
Album by Rudolph Tépffer, including amusing and 
instructive sketches of scenes from Plautus. 

Parts 6 and 7 contain :— 

71. Edlinger, erkldérung der thiernamen aus allen 
sprachgebieten, wanting in thoroughness, but better 
executed than the small etymologico-geographical 
lexicon by the same author (C. Angermann). 

Greek Authors. 72. Gemoll, die homerischen hym- 
nen herausgegeben und erléutert, contains much 
good and useful work but might easily be improved 
(K. Sittl). 73. Schnee, de Aristophanis manu- 
seriptis quibus Ranae et Aves traduntur (O. Bach- 
mann). 74. Zielinski, die gliederung der altattis- 
chen Komidie, pp. 399, elaborate and comprehensive 
(W. Uckermann). 75. Briel, de Callistrato et Phi- 
lonide sive de actionibus Aristophancis, pp. 68, contains 
many valuable remarks, and shows familiarity with 
the literature of the subject, independence of judg- 
ment and clearness of exposition (E. Hiller). 76. 
Strecker, iiber den riickzug der zehntausend, founded 
on residence for many years in upper Armenia. 
Differs from Kiepert (1) in making the Greeks march 
by the W. of the Bingél-Dagh, instead of the E., (2) 
in identifying the Phasis (Anab. iv 6 § 4) with the 
Peri-Su, a tributary of the eastern Euphrates, instead 
of the upper course of the Araxes, (3) the Harpasos 
(iv 7 § 18) with the western Euphrates, instead of the 
Tschoruk ; and (4) in placing mount Theches (iv. 7 
§21) in the Kolat-Dagh, and making the Greeks reach 
Trapezus by a long detour past Gumiischchane, 
instead of marching through the valley of the Kowata 
or the Siirmene (M. Erdmann). 77. Ingram 
Bywater, Heracliti Ephesii reliquiae, 1877 ; a model 
edition, the value of which has long been recog- 
nised (C. Cron). 78. Pfleiderer, die philosophic 
des Heraklit von Ephesus im lichte der mysterienidee. 
Nebst cinem anhang tiber heraklitische einfliisse im 
alttestamentlichen Kohelet und besonders im Buche der 
Weisheit, sowie in der ersten christlichen literatur, 
1886 ; in fragment 38, af wyxal douavrai Kal? 
d5nv, proposes to read dordovra, ‘are purified.’ In the 
philosophical treatment of the subject which in this 
work is more prominent than the philological, the 
author differs from Zeller in important points (C. 
Cron). 

Latin Authors. 79. Kuklinski, critica Plautina 
commentationibus grammaticis illustrata (Géttinger 
dissertation, pp. 56), discusses Trin. 606 n6n credibile 
dicis. Attu édepol nullus créduas, and investigates 
the meaning of ‘ute (tw ipse), and the position of 
edepol. 80. Cramer, de perfecti coniwnetivi usu poten- 
tiali apud priscos scriptores Latinos. 81. Baehrens, 
fragmenta poctarum Romanorum, pp. 427, the 


editor’s emendations are often excellent, but more 
frequently rash and needless. In the fragments of 
Ennius and Lucilius, the notation adopted by previous 
elitors is unfortunately omitted. 82. Pruzsinszky, 
de Propertii carminibus in libros distribuendis, 
opposes Lachmann’s division. 

Greek Antiquities. 83. Zimmermann, de nothorum 
Athenis conditione, pp. 53, a good monograph, 
instructively reviewed by C. Schaefer. 84. Passow, 
de crimine BovAevoews, pp. 43, distinguishes xeip) 
epyatéuevos amoxrelyw and Bovdedcas damroxrelyvw 
(Andoc. de Myst. §94) by making the former a ‘ caedes 
cruenta,’ and the latter a ‘caedes non cruenta, con- 
silio magis commissa et clandestina aliqua machina- 
tione’ : this proposal is rejected by the reviewer who 
holds, with Meier and Schomann, p. 384 ed. Lipsius, 
that BovAevors was applied to the crime of plotting 
the death of another without actually taking part in 
the act of homicide (C. Schaefer). 85. Roscher, 
ausfihrliches lexicon der griechischen und rémischen 
mythologie, parts 7 to 10; indispensable (R. Hilde- 
brandt). 


Philologische Rundschau, Bremen, 1887 :— 

No. 10.—Liibbert, Commentationes : (1) de Pindari 
in archa et sphragide componendis arte; (2) de Pin- 
dari et Hiecronis amicitia ; (3) de Pindari studiis Ter- 
pandreis. (Bornemann) : Stimulating, though admit- 
ting of dispute on many points.—Schiifler, Die soge- 
nannten Ciriicismen bet den augusteichen Dichtern 
(Piger) : a useful addition to Kiihner’s and Driager’s 
lists of examples, though not free from self-contra- 
diction. —Planer, De haud et haudquaquam apud 
scriptores Latinos (Wagener): a complete and trust- 
worthy history of the words through the whole period. 
of Latin literature.—Richter, Handel wnd Verkehr 
des Mittelmeers im Altertum (Mg.): clear and intel- 
ligible, specially adapted for school libraries. 

No. 11.—Bernhard, Die Frage nach der chronolo- 
gischen Reihenfolge der erhaltenen sophokleischen Tra- 
goedien (Oberdick) : shews careful study, though the 
results are not always certain.—Brosin, Vergilit 
Aeneis (Ziegeler): an excellent school book.—L. v. 
Urlichs, Grundlequng und Geschichte der klassichen 
Altertumswissenschaft (€): combines the universality 
of the past with the method of the present.—2Zielin- 
ski, Die Mérchenkomédie in Athen (Kaeliler): an 
attempt to explain the plots and incidents of Greek 
comedies as borrowed from fairy tales. The fairy 
tale may be influenced by the comedy, as well as 
vice versa.—Mekler, Euripides Medea, (Weinhold) : 
intended simply for schools. From this point of view 
it would perhaps be better to omit the textual criti- 
cism, excellent as it is. 

No. 12.—Leaf, The Iliad with English notes and 
introduction (Sittl): shews English common sense 
and practicality, and supplies an excellent commen- 
tary, though, being based entirely on others’ re- 
searches, it can lay no claim to originality.—Blaydes, 
Aristophanis Opera (Kaehler): affords a readable text, 
though the number of alternative conjectures sug- 
gested is often bewildering.—Holder, Herodoti His- 
toriae, vol. i. Bks. i-iv. (Schlichteisen): groups the 
MSS. into two classes (a) Mediceus and Angelicanus 
Passionei, (B) Romanus, Vindobonensis and Canta- 
brigiensis, the Florentinus being mixed. Sometimes 
the one class, sometimes the other gives the better 
reading. The text-criticism is conservative and 
sensible, though perhaps in questions of spelling too 
much weight is given to the MSS.—Soltau, Prole- 
gomena zu einer rimischen Chronologie (Holzapfel) : 
the work is discussed in detail and finally recom- 
mended to be read, though many of the views 
expressed are at variance with those entertained by 
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the critic.—Keller, dev Saturnische Vers (Seelman) : 
carries out in detail the principles of the author’s 
earlier work, but the method is too subjective. What 
is really required isa scientific discussion of the 
extent to which the three possible forms of accent 
influence the Saturnian rhythm, and of the manner 
in which they affect one another. be 

No. 13.—Hollander, die handschriftliche Uberlie- 
Serung der homerischen Hymnen (Thiele): probably 
a final classification of the MSS. material for constitu- 
ting the text of the Homeric Hymns.—Petschenig, 
Flavii Cresconii Corippi quae supersunt, (Amann): 
a great advance on preceding editions, and in many 
respects more conservative. The critical apparatus 
is perhaps almost too minute.—Bernouilli, die Bild- 
nisse der rémischer Kaiser und ihrer Angehirigen 
(Heydemann): to be warmly recommended alike to 
historians and philologists, to artists and archaeo- 
logists.—Nissen, griechische wnd rémische Metrologie 
(Holzapfel) : a clear and on the whole accurate state- 
ment of such facts as are clearly ascertained. Schiller, 
Handbuch der Pédagogik fiir hihere Lehranstalten 
(Curschmann): presents an ideal for all teachers to 
follow. 

No. 14.—Seeck, die Quellen der Odyssee (Sittl): 
traces the Odyssey to three distinct sources (1) the 
Odysseus of the bow-fight, (2) the Odysseus of the 
metamorphosis, (3) the Odysseus of the T'elemachy. 
The first arose in Aetolia, the second in Athens, the 
third was written by an inhabitant of Asia Minor, 
who had visited Italy and Sicily.—Goetz, Plauti 
Bacchides (Redslob) ; combines perfect accuracy in the 
apparatus criticus, completeness in the list of the 
variae lectiones, and moderation in emendation.— 
Engelhardt, die lateinische Conjugation nach den Ergeb- 
nissen der Sprachvergleichung dargestellt (*): cal- 
culated to further the spread of new theories, though 
not wholly free from some errors of detail.—Schmidt, 
Synonymik der griechischen Sprache (Rettig) : a work 
ot great industry and value, though some of the 
details are perhaps debatable.—Zeuthen, die Lehre 
von den Kegelschnitten im Altertume (Menge): an 
interesting contribution to the knowledge of Greek 
mathematics.—Berger, Geschichte der wissenschaft- 
lichen Erdkunde der griecher (Hansen): warmly 
recommended.—Max Duncker, Geschichte des Alter- 
tums (Swoboda) : contains an account of the Periclean 
period. The first attempt to include the results of 
the newer criticism, by which the work is perhaps 
even too much influenced. It reads almost like a 
polemic against Pericles, yet in spite of certain some- 
what exaggerated views, it is a book which every 
student of the period must read. 

No. 15.—Bertram, Platonis Protagoras, (Nusser) : 
of all editions best suited for school purposes.— 
Godley, Histories of Tacitus (Wolff): a useful book 
for schools.—Unger, Zeitrechnung der griechen und 
Rémer (Holzapfel): a discussion of a number of 
points of interest in connexion with the Greek and 
Roman Calendar.—Streit, zur Geschichte des zweiten 
Punischen Kriegs nach Cannae (Hesselbarth) ; a dis- 
cussion of the points at issue between Livy and 
Polybius.—Flach, Peisistratus wnd seine litterarische 
Thitigkeit (Sittl): a new discussion of Peisistratus’ 
position.—Brey, De septem fabulae stasimo altero 
(Brinckmeier): careful and thoughtful.—Devantier, 
Uber das <lateinische Relativ in der Verschrankung 
oder Konkurrenz (Paetzolt); a clear statement of 
the rules as to this special employment of the 
relative. 

No. 16.—Meyer, Homer und die Ilias (Sittl): the 
origin of the Iliad discussed from a popular point of 
view.—Kral, Sophoclis tragoediae (Fox): a useful 
school edition.-—Schiitz, Sophokleische Studien (Fox) : 
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proceeds on sound conservative principles, but the 
results would have been of more permanent value had 
the author consulted more editions and monographs. 
—Rannow, Studia Theocritea, (8): a discussion of 
the date of xiv. xv. xvi. and xvii., and of the relation 
of Theocritus to Callimachus.—Curschmann, Hora- 
tiana (Rosenberg): the writer possesses the qualifi- 
cations necessary ina critic of Horace, and there is 
much of value in his work. Holtzinger, Kunsthis- 
torische Studien (¢): a discussion of the origin of 
Church architecture, and various Christian antiqui- 
ties in Greece. —Morey Richardson, De dum particulae 
apwt priscos seriptores usu (Redslob): a complete 
and on the whole accurate history of the use of dum 
down to the time of Cicero. a 

No. 17.—Buermann, Die handschriftliche Uberlie- 
ferung des Isokrates (Klett): chiefly devoted to a 
classification of the various correctors.—Edlinger, 
Erklérungen der Tiernamen: gives a good general 
view of the subject.—Weber, Griechische Elementar- 
grammatik ; in spite of some omissions and dubious 
or inaccurate statements a work of real value. 

No. 18.—Langen, Plawtinische Studien (Redslob): 
comprehensive and careful, learned and stimulating 
but goes too far. Shakespeare himself, if subjected 
to the same microscopic scrutiny, would be open to 
the same criticism.—Heuzey, Les opérations militaires 
de Jules César par la mission de Macédoine (Menge) : 
does much to forward the solution of the problem, 
though it does not entirely succeed in clearing up all 
difficulties. —Gertz, LZ. Annaci Senecae dialogorum 
libros xii. : the author has recollated the Ambrosian 
MS., and added some readings from B, a fourteenth 
century Berlin MS., and /'a fifteenth century MS. 
from the Laurentian library, which two latter MSS. 
he no longer regards as a mere copy of 4. His 
collation of A is a constant refutation of Koch. 
Gertz is probably more often right of the two, but 
both may often be wrong.—Lautensach, Verbal-flexion 
der attischen Inschriften (Meisterhans): any future 
writer on Greek verbal flexions must pay attention 
to this careful and thoroughly excellent study.— 
Lupus, Die Stadt Syrakus im altertum (Neuling) ; 
the work of Cavallari, Topografia di Siracusa, is 
not merely translated, but also enlarged and occasion- 
ally corrected. 

No. 19.—Weil, Les plaidoycrs politiques de Démos- 
théene, vol. ii. Androtion, Aristocrate, Timocrate, 
Aristogiton: the great Paris MS. & has been recol- 
lated, and the Laurentian for the Androtion and 
part of the Timocrates. The question as to the 
authenticity of the documents quoted is decided in 
the affirmative, and the first speech against Aristo- 
giton assigned to Demosthenes, with Blass’ consent. 
The criticisms, both textual and literary, and 
the exegetical commentary are alike excellent.— 
Rosenberg, Curae Demosthenicae (Fox): the alter- 
ations suggested generally deserve consideration, 
though many are doubtful, some clearly impossible. — 
Meylan and Havet, Nonius Marcellus, Collation de 
plusieurs MSS. par Meylan suivie @ une notice sur les 
MSS. de Nonius par Havet (Onions) : the collation of 
P is on the whole correct, that of B, D and @ 
less so. M. Havet’s theories are interesting, 
instructive and generally in accordance with facts. 
The few errors into which he has fallen are due to the 
want of a personal acquaintance with the MSS.— 
Knoell,? Hugippii opera (excerpta ex operibus S. 
Augustini) (+ +): the edition is based chiefly on a 
seventh century Vatican MS., but seven other MSS. 
all earlier than the tenth century have been collated, 
and others occasionally consulted. The textual 
criticism generally commends itself.—Brandes, Das 
friihchristliche Gedicht, Laudes Domini (Bahrens) ; 

















The Paris MS. has been recollated, and the text 
carefully revised. The excwrsus discusses the 
question of the destruction of Autun, where the 
poem was written between 316 and 323 a.p.— 
Kirchhoff, Geschichte des griechischen Alphabets, 
fourth edition (Stolz): distinguished by the same 
thoroughness, clearness and reserve as the previous 
editions, and considerably enlarged by the discovery 
of new material.—Von der Launitz, Wanadtafeln zur 
Veranschaulichung der Antiker Kunst, die Akropolis 
reconstruirt von Bohn (Neuling): w armly commended 
with some unimportant reservations. 

No. 20.—Resl, Verhdltniss der fiinf ersten Reden 
im Symposion zur Rede des Sokrates und Alkibiades 
(Rettig): in spite of ability and good will the author 
fails to establish his theories. —Bohner, de Arriani 
dicendi genere (Miicke): stands on the same level as 
the work of Grundmann which it serves to complete.— 
Reichenhart, Der Infinitiv bei Lueretius (Lange): in 
spite of sundry inaccuracies affords a valuable contri- 
bution to the study of Latin syntax.—Miiller, Taciti 
Opera (Wolff): the commentary though short is care- 
ful and well-selected. The criticism of the text shews 
taste and judgement and is on the whole conservative. 
—De Kampen, Tabulae Maximae, Italia and Gallia, 
(+ +); specially adapted for teac hing purposes. 

No. 21.---Albracht, Kampf und Kampfschilder ung 
bet Homer (Weck): a pleasure to read. Shews that 
the writer has had personal experience of the subject. 
—Blaydes, Aristophanis Plutus (Wiichter): Velsen’s 
edition has rendered the work practically worthless 
as far as the text is concerned. The chief value lies 
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in the commentary though even this is overloaded 
by parallel passages.—Goetzeler, De Polybi elocutione, 
Wunderer, Conjecturae Polybianae (Stich): Goet- 
zeler’s work deals chiefly with the vocabulary of 
Polybius. The syntactical part contains little new. 
Of Wunderer’s Conjectures many are probably correct 
The work is marked by taste and judgement. 
LIneifert Calaritani Opera (Mohr) : a great improve- 
ment on previous editions, returning to the first 
hand of the Codex Reginensis, where the second 
hand had been erroneously preferred. Jevons, 
History of Greek Literature (Sitzler): every page 
shews that the author is at home in his subject, 
and the book deserves to be widely read, though on 
many points quot homines tot sententiae.-—Cramer, 
De perfecto conjunctivo apud priscos Latinos (Red- 
slob): a useful contribution, though some views 
advanced are open to question. 





Theologische Literaturzeitung. May, 7, 1887. 
Johs. Kreyher LZ. Annaeus Seneca (O. Ritschl) : 
discusses Seneca’s relation to primitive Christianity, 
and criticises Kreyher’s theories identifying Seneca 
with 6 xaréxwy of The — | oa py i and with 
Theophilus of Luke i. 8, and Acts i. 1. July 2. 
1887. G. P. W eygoldt, Plato’s Philosopha " (M. J. 
Reischle): ‘ popular and interesting account’ of the 
substance and history of Platonism, but not adequate 
for real knowledge.’ July 9. 1887. H. Bois, Gnomie 
Poetry among the Hebrews and the Greeks (Horst) : the 
second part of the book deals with Theognis : appre- 
ciative. 
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